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them mth little supervision, fith dddiiiondl experience he sho)^U 6e 
m excellent Uie, Sating: ESI (JOOD, /)^ 
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Office McfMandum • united states government 




TO : Mr. Tolson jAk date: fcch 27, 1951 



Tol8on_ 
Ladd 



FROM t H. H. ^mf^^jif 

(/ Olavin 

SUBJECT: SA H. D. SMOOT NichoJ 

DALLAS DIVISION ^m^ 



i 



Special Agent Smoot assisted B. C. Brown in the 
inspection of the Phoenix Division, March 6-16, 
1951, Smoot handled his assignments in an expeditious 
manner, assumed a constructive attitude, and contri- 
buted very materially to the effectiveness of the 
inspection, He is well qualified for such assign- 
ments , 
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ilAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGAliiW 
i;n.. J STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



FD • las 



Name of Employee: 



REPORT OF PERFORMANCE RATING 



HOWARD D. SMOOT 



H^'ih 




Where Assigned: ^^^^^ 



(Division) 
Payroll Title: SPECIAL AGENT - G&-12 



Rating Period: fmn, APRIL 1, 19^0 



FIELD 



(Section, Unit) 



to 



MARCH 31, 1951 



ADJECTIVE RATING:. 



SATISFACTORY 



Outstanding, Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory 




Employee's 
Initials 

ML 



H. 0. HAmiNS 

Special Agent in Ch a rge March 3I3 1 951 
Title Date 



Signature 



Rating approverHfi-^-l^^r-y r^ C '^J^^^ ^. 

v^SijofatBre 



Title 

Assistant Dirccto^J ~^--^ ^ ' 
Federal Barean of investlsration 
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Title 



Date 

APR2 7lQ^t 

Date 



*fll 



TYPE OF REPO: 
( ^ Official ( ) Administrative 



WM^-^ 3^<^'3(cST-/^ 



( ^ Annual 



( ) 60-day 

( ) Transfer 

( ) Separation from service 

( ) Special 
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FD-185A 



tFORMANCE RATING GUID 
FOR INVESTIGATIVE PERSONNEL 

(For use as attachment to Performance Rating Form No. FD - 185 ) 



Name of Employee . 



HOWJfflD D. SHOOT 



Title SPECIAL AGENT - GS-12 

■ Rati., Period: .0.^^^ to J^3V^ 



RATING GUIDE AND CHECK-LIST 

Note: Only those items having pertinent bearing on employee's performance should be rated. All employees in same salary grade should be compared. 
, Rate items as follows: 

"*" Outstanding (exceeding excellent and deserving special commendation). 
>y Satisfactory (ranging from good to excellent but not sufficient to rate outstanding). 

11 Unsatisfactory, 

O No opportunity to appraise performance during rating period. 
Guide for determining adjective rating: 
An -Outstanding' rating cannot be justified unless all elements rated are 'plus', and in addition, of course, supporting comments must comply with the requirements 

^J^^'Sctpry-and'Unsatisfactory'ratir^a^ 



marks bpcause such' would oresume eaual weight for all elements rated. Good judgment must be exercised to insure that the adjective rating 's reasor 
iTght of th^ellrnentsTated 5>ll rtiillSs markrmust be supported by narrative detail^ and of course, all 'Unsatisfactory' ratings must comply w.th the requ 
set out below. 



irements as 




/ 
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(1) Personal appearance. 

(2) Personality and effectiveness of his personal contacts. 

(3) Attitude (including dependability, cooperativeness, loyalty, 
enthusiasm, amenability and willingness to equitably 
share work load). 

(4) Physical fitness (including health, energy, stamina). 

(5) Resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

(6) Forcefulness and aggressiveness as required. 

(7) Judgment, including common sense, ability to arrive at proper 
conclusions; ability to define objectives, 

(8) Initiative and the taking of appropriate action on own 
responsibility. 

_ (9) Planning ability and its application to the work. 

_ (10) Accuracy -and attention to pertinent detail. 

_(n) Industry, including energetic consistent application to duties. 

. (12) Productivity, including amount of acceptable work produced 
and rate of progress on or completion of assignments. Also 
consider adherence to deadhnes unless failure to meet is 
attributable to causes beyond employee's control. 

^(13) Knowledge of duties, instructions, rules and regulations, in- 
cluding readiness of comprehension and 'know how* of 
application. 

_ (14) Technical or mechanical skills. 

.(15) lavestigative ability and results: 
. (a) Internal security cases 
. (b) Criminal or general investigative cases 

- (c) Fugitive- cases 
_ (d) Applicant cases , 

- (e) Accounting cases 

-(16) Physical surveillance ability. ~~ ~ " ~~~~ 

Specify general nature (»f .assignment ^mmg most of rating period (such as security, criminal, applicant squad, or as resident Agent, supervisor, instruc- 
tor, etc.): Security^ r^riminal j applicant _ 



J 



A 



JL 



(17) Firearms ability. 

{IS) Dev^elopment of informants and sources of information. 

(19) Reporting ability: 
A (a) Investigative reports 

_A_ (b) Summary reports 
/ (c) Memos, letters, wires 

(Consider: conciseness; clarity; organization; 

thoroughness; accuracy; adequacy and perti- 
nency of leads; administrative detail.) 

(20) Performance as a witness. 

(21) Executive ability: 
^ (a) Leadership 
0_ (b) Ability to handle personnel 
Q (c) Planning 
(d) Making decisions 
(e) Assignment of work 
(f) Training subordinates 
(g) Devising procedures 
O (h) Emotional stability 
{ i ) Promoting high morale 
_0l_ ( i ) Getting results 

(22) Ability on raids and dangerous assignments: 
111 (a) As leader 
y (b) As participant 

, (23) Organizational interest, such as making of suggestions for 
improvement. 
(24) Ability to work under pressure. 
. (25) Miscellaneous. Specify and rate: 



B. Specify emplovee's most noteworthy special talents (such as investigator, desk man, research, instructor, speaker): 

Investigatorj speaker^ police instructor „ 



C (1) Is employee available for general assignment wherever needs of service require? ^^If answer is not 'yes', explain In narrative comments ) 
(2) Is employee available for special assignment wherever needs of service require? _Iepf answer is not 'yes', explam m narratue comments.) 

D. Has employee had any abnormal sick leave record during rating period? !©_ (If so, explain in narrative comments.) 



ADJECTIVE RATING 



SATISFACTORY 



Outstanding, Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory 
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I »• 



HOH:FB Dallas, Texas 

March 31^ 19^1 

Re: HOWftED D. SMOOT, Special Agent 
Amrnal Efficiency Report 

Agent aaoot makes a very good personal appearance, is neat 
and conservative in dress, and has a pleasing, friendly personality* 
He is average in force and aggressiveness, and I wcRild consider him 
above average in initiative and resourcefulness for an agent isithin 
his grade* This agent appears to be in average physical condition and 
has advised that he is available for general or special assignment. He 
is capable of handling involved criminal investigations and adequately 
reporting the same* He is isell versed in Bureau policy and procedure 
and could be utilized on dangerous assignments* 

This agent is an approved Bureau police instructor and an 
approved Bureau speaker* He gets along erbremely well iivith police 
officials and makes excellenb contacts in this respect* I have received 
infoimation that he is considered an outstanding Bureau speaker* 



Agent Saoot is assigned to the headquarters city and is handling 
cases in the general criminal classification. Security Matter case ^^ anu 
deadline applicant cases* He has been rated as exceiient in dictailon* 



In my opinion this agent is entitled to a rating of SATISFACTORT 
in GS-12, being in the upper limits of this ratings 



Initials i % Or H/llfKINS, SAC 
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• UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



DATE: May 4y 1951 





TO : Mr. Glavin 
FROM : jj^ £^ Edwards 

SUBJECT: HOWARD D. SMOOT 
Sp^§oial Agent 

lias Division 
Non-^Veteran 



During the recent inspection of t?-? Dallas Division by 
Mr. ff» C. Gearty, the_ captioned, , agent suhmim^d.^a mewj^TO Mr 

Gearty setting out various criticisms of SAC Hawkins as followsi 

SA Smoot alleged he hM^^ hj^ard other agents of .fhe Dalla^^^^^^ 
names unreculled^ stq^tet^^ had mishandled the ^^Lishan^ky 

case'^ by his delay in getting agents on the surveillance at the tourist 
c^urt (sac Hawkins had received information at M:00 p^m^ October 27, 
1950, regarding subject Lishansky ^s being en route to the tourist court, 
and the agents did not leave the office until 10:56 Pmrn^); that Hawkins 
submitted inaccurate informxition to the Bureau as to the time the agents 
left the office to go to the tourist court (SAC Hawkins advised the Bureau 
that the agents left the office at 9:40 p»m* when actually they didn^t 
leave until 10:55 p»to*J/ that SAC Hawkins called ASAC Bosmell to the 
office to assist him in rewriting the explanation which SAO Hawkins was 
[submitting to the Bureau to make it more convincing, and that the ASAC 
^knew the memorandum contained inaccurate facts^ 

Smoot also expressed doubt that SAC Hawkins had handled the 
inquiry conc^rntnff fp^ Alfre^Earl White honestly, thoroughly, 

aJrdr'i;iapartialiy, Jbasina his opinim ^ the f(^otJ>M±.J^^ 



Officers in White 's .territ (yF^ 

Smoot feli tkat^ sAc Haw kTns'^nMjid ling 

Office morale • 
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It is noted that SA Smoot was no- 
Lishansky investigation referred to by him 

in another division^ He said he heard about ^^^^ 

to the Dallas Division during the early part of Noveji^e 

it came to his attention through other agents discussin 

He had no personal knowledge as to the correctness of^%^^ ^^-u^^i/v^^wv-v 

made, stating that heJig^lss^rned^Mf...^^^ 

u^hrsc^ identitie£yi^_didnot recall. He stated t hat he had not discus sed 



o^en^very highly of White . 
e White matter affectea the 

D&TiTl^ at the time of the 
was on special aa^gnnent 
this caq^e jjrpon his return 

1950, and that 



i4 irn his presenc 
e^ &llegatiQns 



whose^ 

with^anyone his 
formefSA White 
the inspection • 



oriticism^ 
prior to re 



oj iHff'\lSAC^ in handling the inquiry regarding 
elating itiis'^ critic ism to 1^.^^^ 



SA Smoot stated that he did not promptly report the above a^^ 
legations to the Bureau regarding the SAC when he first heard of theii 
in early November, 1950, because he believed an inspection of the^^^l^s 
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Office was imminent at the time and the entire story concerning the 
Lishansky case would come out during the inspection and further, be^ 
cause his information regarding these allegations was only hearsay^ 

Results of Inquiry 

Mr. (^earM.sJmdXLa^ 

censured by letter from the Bureau, and the SAO did unintentionally mis-^ 
inform the Bureau as to the time the agents were dispatched from the 
office on the Lishansky investigation. 

Inspector 's Recommendation 

Mr. Gearty recommended that SA Smoot be placed on probation, 
\that he receive a disciplinary transfer, and that a letter of censure 
\be directed to him in view of the fact that he was a party to discus^ 
sions involving allegations of criticism against the SAC and did not 
promptly notify a representative of the Bureau concerning such allega-- 
tions. The inspector also noted that Agent Smoot had no Just basis 
for his criticism of the SAC for the latter ^s handling of the inquiry 
concerning former SA White. 

Recommendations of the Administrative Division 

It appears that this agent was present at discussions involving 
allegations against SAC Hawkins during the early part of November, 1950, 
and that he did not notify a representative of the Bureau of such allega^ 
tions until he related them to Mr. Gearty during the inspection of the 
Dallas Office in April, 1950. It further appears that he unjustly 
criticised the SAC in connection with the inquiry conducted regarding 
former SA Alfred Earl White. It is therefore recommended: 

1. That he be transferred to another division ^" ^''iii^^jrti^v^.^^H.,^^ 

2. That he be placed on probation ^^^. ^.^ A^^4 

3. That he be suspended for 10 days without pay if / 
4# That he receive a severe letter of censure. 



A PERMANENT BRIEF OF AGENT SMOOTHS PERSONNEL FILE IS ATTACHED. 

00: Mr. Clegg ^ * ^-T^J^ ^^"^^ ZJ^Cf(^^ i 

Dallas Office Personnel File^^ f^^^y^- //r^^ 9 J 



^llargy shot. 2nd tr. 
Allergy shots. 
Alexandria Hospital, lobar 
fecticn. Better today. 



;:neumonie- v:ith bronc; 



DI7 IV 

10- r- ^8 

10-4-4*8' 

Lai in- 
10-12-48 



.SM)OT, HOFfAHD D. 
■Allergy injection. 

Allergy injec^i^jj^ 
:•; Allergy injection. 
■Injection. 
;; Allergy shot* 
^ Allergy shot. " 
rAllergy shot. 
Allergy shot* 

; Allergy shot. 
-Allergy shot, 
; Allergy shot, 
; Allergy shots. 
; -Allergy shot. 

Al]j9 x-gy shot. 

Allergy shot. 



DIV IV 
3-30-48 

4-2-48 
4-6-48 
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4-1^^ 

4-10-48 
4-19-48 

4-27-48 
4-30-48 

5-6-48 
5-11-48 

5-14-48 
. 5-18-48 
5-21-48 

5-86-48'^ 






i SJJOOT; HffTARlT B. DIV 6 

j Temp • 97 Ho nausea or TOmiting, Diarrhea, Kaopeotate. j 

j "Went home at 11:00 a.m. 12-19-46 i 

: Peels all right today ' 12-20-46 I: 

iHeadaohe & sore throat. T.98. Vaccination. Son has measles „ 

\kb work. Feels much better todsy ^^J'ltL 

InccmiEo MAY191947 I 

Voold 8-l-*7 ^ 

i Splinter removed from left forefinger, does not know when : 

i or how he received it ^ ^ „„i ^^Hl . 

i Pnaumonia. 'Wife states temp, has been normal since ;. 

1-29 2-3-48 

Order 'from Dr. Geo. Farrell for injection, allergenic ;; 

extract twice weekly, Savs he had a series qf T^i"0®SSjI°°® ■' 



'^SM06T, HAmO D* 5-28-«82 

Allergy shot. 6-1-48 

Allergy shot, 6-4-48 ' 

Allergy shot. 6-9-48 

Allergy shots. 6-14-48 
. '^VerS shot'. Fever blister. Had tonsil tags removed^^^y 
Dr. Farrell 10 days ago. 2nd tr. 

Fever blister, and tr. 77-8-48 

; Fever blister, iind tr. 7943 

Allergy shot. 7-13-48 

Allergy shot. 7-16-48 

: Allergy shot. 7-21-48 

Allergy shot. 7-27-48 

: Allergy snot. 7 ■?r> ar 

: Allergy shot. J::fO-48 , 

; Allergy shot. ° * ^ 

; Allergy shot. 9-27-4-1' 
i Allergy shot. 
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MH» OLAVIS Ootob#r 13, 1948 

HA!?GLD D* SWOT, SA 
Division I? 
Grirm Statistics 

Iha abova Special Agant who i« a patient at Alexandria Bospital due to 
lobar pneiiEJonia and brouohial infectioi) vas visited today by a nurse from the 
Health Service • IBr* Sjaoct i« laaking a<itiafacto3ry progress at this tiiae and 
hopes to be out of the HaepitRl early next neek* iSr# Biaoot was adiaitted to 
Alexandria Hospital on the 9th instant* 
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Dallas, Texas 
April 9> 1951 

MEMCRANDUM FOR INSPiiCTOR GEARTY: 

RE: Morale in the Dallas Division 

I first perceived a feeling of tension and uneasiness in Dallas in the early 
part of Novexriber, 1950, >*ien I returned after having been away on special assignment 
for 2 weeks ♦ During that 2 weeks a matter, which I can identify only as the LISHANSKY 
CASEj had come up; and when I returned to the Division most of the Agents seemed 
worried and restless about it# 

It would be impossible for me to tell what specific Agent I have heard mention 
this matter Jv what any individual Agent has said about it. I do know that no Agent 
has singled me out for a discussion of the affair. The case first came to my attention 
when J in a group of Agents, someone remarked that Mr, HAIVKINS had said that the Dallas 
Office was goinJ,to have an inspection in 2 or 3 days and that Mr, HAWKINS wanted the 
word passed ardftnd. Someone replied that he hoped Mr* HAWKINS was right, bedause he 
wanted^ to see all the facts in the LISHANSKX" CASE brought out before the thing exploded 
and got the entire office in trouble. Since tlrut time I have been in groups of Agents 
several times yiiea the LISHANSKI CASE would thus come up and be discussed* 

The essence of what has been said about the case in ngr presence, as I remember 
it, is this: 

About 8:00 o'clock one jnight, Dallas received inforiration that a widely sought 
jewel thief named lISHAr^STCT iras enroute to a rendezvous with his wife in a tourist 
court in South Dallas cjid could reasonably be expected to arrive there by 10:00 or 
11:00 p.m. 

Mr. HAWKINS, by his fumbling inability to make a decision, did not get Agents 
on a surveillance at the tourist court until midnight or after* The next day, it be- 
came apparent to Agents on the plant that nei^*i?x LISHANSKI nor his wife was at the 
place. These Agents, interviewing vdtnesses at the court, learned that LISHANSKY 
had positively been seen at the courta around 9:30 or 10:00 p,m, the night before. 

This was a matter of great interest to the Bureau, and Mr. HAyflCINS was called 
upon to explain why he had not mananged to effect LISHANSKY 's apprehension. Mr. 
HAMCINS was afraid to tell the Bureau the truth, namely, that he had handled the 
case badly. He tried to write a devious and deceitful memorandum to the Bureau, 
covering up the bald fact of his incompetence and falsely adducing various acceptable 
reasons for his failure to arrest LISHANSKI. 

After he got the thing written, Mr, HAVflCINS observed tbat it was not convincing, 
even to himself. Therefore, he called Mr. BOSWELL in from annual leave, explained 
the entire affair, and asked Mr# BOSWELL to help him« 

Mr. BOSWELL, his ego inflated at thus having been called into tho breach, rewrote 
the memo, knowing that it was a tissue of lies^ 
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The memorandum allegedly contains 2 principal falsifications: 

(1) tt states that Agents were on the plant by 9 or 10 p,m. when actually 
they did not arrive until midnight or after* In order to make this falsehood un- 
detectable, Mr« HAWKINS discreetly^ though not directly, passed the word out that 
it would be helpful if the Agents would change their #3 cards for that night* 

(2) The memorandum allegedly states, or implies, that even if the surveillance 
had been started promptly it would not have been productive, because there was no 
real indication that ^ISHANSKT had been at the tourist court that night* Actually, 
Agents on the plant had received positive indications that LISHANSKI had been seen 
there. To tighten up this falsehood, Mr. HAWKINS gave some Agent instructions to 
reinterview all the vfitnesses at the tourist court, and to slant and color the 
reporting of those interviews in such a way that the^e would appear no concrete 
indication that LISHANSKI had been seen there on the pertinent night* 

I have no evidence as to whether any of the allegations of Mr* HAMINS' in- 
competence and his and Mr. BOSWELL^s subsequent duplicity are tirue* I do know, 
however, that the matter had disastrous effects on the morale of this office, When 
I left the Division in the latter part of October, there seemed to be nothing wrong 
mth the esprit de corps among the Agents* When I returned 2 weeks later, I per- 
ceived a prevailing atmosphere of contempt for and distrust of Mr* BOSWELL and Mr*. 
HAWKINS, a general feeling of xineasiness and insecurity* 

The Agents seemed to feel that if >ir* HAmiNS and Mr* BOS^ffiLL would lie to the 
Bureau in such a way, ihjpot they were probably capable of any other dishonesty that 
mi^t seem to promote their personal ambitions. At any rate, this is the feeling that 
I had after hearing about the LISHANSKY case* 

This coiLLd bring up the pertinent question: "If all were harmony T»ftien you left 
Dallas, why were you so credulous to tales of Mr. HAWKINS^ and Mr* BOSWELL* s dis- 
honesty when you returned 2 weeks later?" Candidl^r, I could not but believe that 
the Agents who mentioned the matter in group discussions were telling the truth, 
because I could see no cpnceivable reason why anyone would choose to bring the 
matter up and then lie about it. 

It might reasonably be asked why, if I believed such serious charges against 2 
Bureau officials, I did not report them to the Director at once* Primarily, I sin- 
cerely believed that an inspection was imminent and that the entire story would in- 
evitably come out* Secondarily, I shrank from taking on myself the onus of bringmng 
up such a matter, about which I had only hearsay information and which would no doubt 
come up on an inspection* * 

One indication of the damage which this affair has done to morale in this office 
is the reaction — if I can use my own feeling as an index to that of others — of Agents 
here to the Earl White matteri^ 

Earl White was not a close personal frtend of mine, but I was sufficiently well- 
acquainted with him to regard him as one of the most devoted admirers of Mr. Hoovers 
and one of the most loyal and hardworking Agents I have ever seen* I did not think 
that anything could pry Earl White out of the Biirreau, because he loved it, so muchi^ , 
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I was incred\xlous ^Axen I heard that he had resigned. When I later heard that 
Mr. HAMilNS had made an investigation of EARL on the basis of a complaint made by 
WARREN MOORE, USA at Tyler, I felt that Mr* HAWKINS, for some personal reason vdiich 
was unknown to me, had pjrobably treated EARL dishonestly. I want to elaborate on this* 

I know nothing whatever about WARREN MOCRE; but not long after Mr» HAWKINS ar- 
rived in this Division, Mr* HAWKINS one day remarked to me that "WARREN MOORE is a 
no-good sonof abitch* " Mr. HAWKINS said he based his opinion on information which 
Federal Judge Bryant had given him about MOORE. Mr, HAvJKINS made this remark to me 
in strict confidence. I have kept that confidence until this moment, never having 
previously mentioned it to anyone # 

When, therefore, I heard that f'lr. HAWINS had made an investigation of WHITE 
on thj basis of a complaint from MOORE, without evening mentioning the matter to 
WHITE, I could not help feeling that there was some kind of chicanery involved^ 

It is said that among the persons from whom Mr. HAWKINS got derogatory information 
about WHITE were various police officers in WHITE* s territory, specifically the Chief 
of Police at Tyler, I have participated in several police schools and conferences 
in that area. I have specifically noticed, and previously mentioned even to Mr* 
Hawkins himself, that the officers down there seemed always, unprompted, to go out of 
their way to pay EARL WHITE glowing compliments. 

With regard to DUMJAN BUTLER, Chief of Police at %ler, I should like to point 
out that I was in Tyler for a long conference vrith J<br. BUTLER ordy a few days before 
I originally heard of the WHITE trouble^ I remeinber on that occasion innocently and 
casually asking Mr« BUTLER how Earl was getting along. Mr. BUTLER* s reply went beyond 
a routine response to a routine question. He used the occasion to say, quite gra- 
guitously, that EARL MIITE was a well-liked, hard-working Agent who was a "credit to 
the FBI in East Texas." Naturally, I was dumbfounded a few days later to hear that 
Mr. HAVJKINS had found out that Mr. BUTLER did not like EARL WHITE. 

At no moment since I first heard of the EARL WHITE matter have I felt that the 
Bureau dealtli with WHITE harshly or unfairly. In fact, I am sure that, on the bails 
of the information which Mr. HAWKINS gave the Bureau, the Bureau did exactly what it 
should have done. I do have some doubts, however, that Mr, HAWKINS handled this 
matter honestly, thoipoughly, and impartially, ^ ^ 

I have not aired my opinion about the Earl White affair* Here and now is the ■ : 
first and only time that I have actually discussed it. 
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iPtitelk 9taUB IBtpsxtmmt of iwmn 
Mt^itd Umtm of Intt^siigaiion 




Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

For inclusion in the fund to he paid to the designated beneficiary of any Special 
Agent of the FBI who has previously contributed to this fund and who dies from any cause 
except self-destruction while employed as a Special Agent, I am forwarding herewith (by 
CHECK - MONEY ORDEB) the sum of $10, payable to the Chief Clerk of the FBI, to be included 
in said fund, Payment will be made for death by self-destruction after the Agent has been 
a member of the fund for two years. It is understood and agreed that the sum tendered 
herewith is a voluntary, gratuitous contribution to said fund which I understand is to 
be administered in the following manner. 

The Director of the FBI will appoint a committee which shall consider all matters 
pertaining to the acquisition, safe keeping and expending of said fund, which committee 
will recommend appropriate action to the Director in pertinent matters. The Chief Clerk 
of the FBI shall receive all contributions and account for same to the Director. Upon 
the death of any Special Agent who is a member of said fund the appointed committee will 
consider the case and submit a recommendation to the Director as to its conclusions. Ap- 
propriate instructions will then be issued to the Chief Clerk, directing him to pay to 
the designated beneficiary the sum of $10,000. The following person is designated as my 
beneficiary for FBI Agents' Insurance Fund: 

Name jM|Q£r^ £ . Sms i9r Relationship 

7 J 

Address £'\^\S' ,fy^,.,v^^* ' ' 

The following person is designated as my beneficiary under the Chas. S. Ross 
Fund providing $1500 death benefit to beneficiary of agents killed in line of duty. 

^...^/^Pf:Tfl f^.S/Aofi r Relationsh^ J>«^ Date J-^-^ l 

Address ^V / -^^ ^^T^j^^Z^ i^.^ ^ d^ , '.HW ^ ^ 

Very, jtruly 3^ours, 
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QPPIGE MEMORANDUM 



- UNITED STATES GOVERFAENT 



TO: 

PEOM: 
SUBJECT: 



DIRECTOR, FBI 

SAC, Dallas 

Speeches 
Dallas Division 



DATE: 5-28-^1 



This is to record the fact that on this date I determined for 
the first time that PA HOWARD D. SMOOT was supposed to address 
the Park Cities Lions Club, Melrose Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on 
5-29-51 on the general functions of the Bureau, 

I questioned SA S^TOOT relative to this matter and he stated 
thlt approximately six weeks ago he was cont'-cted by MR. C/RL 
HILGER, JR. relative to this speech and he requested MR. riILG..K 
to cle^r through this office for him, SA SMOOT, to make this 
ai^oearance. MR. HILGER never contacted this officd and he has 
Informed SA a^lOOT that he thought SA S^-TOOT wouls make the 
necessary arrangements. 

In view of the above facts SA STTOOT will be permitted to make 
this address before the Park Cities Lions Club, Dallas, Texas, 
May 29, 1951. 



HOHrPB 



Copy/mag 






# 



SAC, Dallas June k, 19^1 

Director, FBI 

PARK CITIES LIONS CLUB 
DALLAS, TEXAS 



Reurlet of May 28, 19^1* explaining the designation of 
Special Agent^Howard D,_Smppt to handle a speaking engagement 
before the captioneTTrganizatlon ort May 29, 195l« 

You should instruct Special Agent Smoot and the other 
Agents in your office that any invitation submitted in tbhe manner 
of the above invitation should be immediately brought to your 
attention. It is evident, in connection with the captioned 
matter, that embarrassment might have resulted. In the future 
make certain that such invitations are immediately brought to 
your attention by the Agent personnel of _,your office. 
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PERFORMANCE RATING GUIDE 
FOR INVESTIGATIVE PERSONNEL 

(For use as attachment to Performance Rating Form No. FD- 185 ) 



FU-185A 



Name t)f P^mployee , 



mJMD J). SMOOT 



. Title 



SPECI AL AGErIT - GS-12 



Rating Period: from W^^/Sl to ^A^/^l 



RATING GUIDE AND CHECK-LIST 

Only those Items having pertinent bearing on employee's performance should be rated. All employees in same salary grade should be compared. 

Rate items as follows: 

Outstanding (exceeding excellent and deserving special commendation). 

Satisfactory (ranging from good to excellent but not sufficient to rate outstanding). 

H Unsatisfactorj'. 

Q No opportunity to appraise performance during rating period. 
Guide for determining adjective rating: 
An 'Outstanding' rating cannot be justified unless all elements rated are 'plus', and in addition, of course, supporting comments must comply with the requirements 

SO far a°s -SatsTactory and ■Unsatisfactory ratings are concerned ,t is .mposs^bie J° P;°-?^^ -f^,^/"-'J°;^t InLTeTatleldTec'vl 'r'^a'tmg l'feL^"LZ''^Ue 
marks because such would presume equal weight for all elements rated. Good ludgmert must be lf'^^^^^°.Xck>^'^.^^^^^ with the requirements as 

light of the elements rated. All minus marl^s must be supported by narrative detail, and of course, all Unsatisfactory ratings musi cump.y «»ii c m 



Note: 
_±_ 

y 



± 



I 



Z 



z 



J- 



/ 



(1) Personal appearance. 

(2) Personality and effectiveness of his personal contacts. 

(3) Attitude (including dependability, cooperativeness, loyalty, 

enthusiasm, amenability and willingness to equitably 
share work load). 

(4) Physical fitness (including health, energy, stamina). 

(5) Resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

(6) Forcefulness and aggressiveness as required. 

(7) Judgment, including common sense, ability to arrive at proper 

conclusions; ability to define objectives. 

(8) Initiative and the taking of appropriate action on own 

responsibility. 

(9) Planning ability and its application to the work. 

(10) Accuracy -and attention to pertinent detail. 

(11) Industry, including energetic consistent application to duties. 

(12) Productivity, including amount of acceptable work produced 

and rate of progress on or completion of assignments. Also 
consider adherence to deadlines unless failure to meet is 
attributable to causes beyond employee s control. 

.(13) Knowledge of duties, instructions, rules and regulations, ^in- 
cluding readiness of comprehension and 'know how* of 
application. 

. (14) Technical or mechanical skills. 

.(15) Investigative ability and results: 
. (a) Internal security cases 
. (b) Criminal or general investigative cases 
. (c) P'ugitive cases 

^_ (d) Applicant cases 

jQ. (e) .Accounting cases 

.(16) Physicnl surveillance ability. 




Z 



/ 



X 



i 



(17) Firuiirms ability. 

(18) Devt4opment of informants and sources of information. 

(19) Reporting ability: 

/ (a) Investigative reports 

y (b) Summary reports 

/ (c) Memos, letters, wires 

(Consider: conciseness; clarity; organization; 

thoroughness; accuracy; adequacy and perti- 
nency of leads; administrative detail.) 

(20) Performance as a witness. 

(21) Executive ability: 
-Q (a) Leadership 

(b) Ability to handle personnel 

Q (c) Planning 

(d) Making decisions 

(e) Assignment of work 

Q (f) Training subordinates 

(g) Devising procedures 

\i (h) Emotional stability 

Q ( i ) Promoting high morale 

( j ) Getting results 

(22) Ability on raids and dangerous assignments: 
^- (a) As leader 

/ (b) As participant 

(23) Organizational interest, such as making of suggestions for 

improvement. 

(24) Ability to work under pressure. 

. (25) Miscellaneous. Specify and rate: 



A. 



Specify general nature of assignment during most of rating period (such as security, criminal, 

tor, etc.): Rp.ciirity ^ Gr imJ HaJ , . an d Applj-gaxtt Squad 



ap])licant squad, or as resident Agent, supervisor. 



B Specifv empknee's most noteworthv special talents (such as investigator, desk man, research, instructor, speaker): 

InvestigatoPj Speaker^ Police Instructor 



C (1) Is emph.yee available for general assignmem wherever needs of service require!^ M_ (If answer is not;yes\ explain in narrate, comments^ 
(2) Is emSloJee available for special assignmem wherever needs of serv-ice require^ JIQ_ (If answer .s not yes\ expkun n. narrative comments.) 

\y Has employee had any abnormal sick leave recoa-d during rating period? JO {If so, explain in narrative comments.) 



ADJECTIVE RATING 



SATISFACTORI 



Outstanding, Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory 



$ 



Dallas J Texas 
HOH:FB June 15, 1951 



Re: HOWARD D* SMOOT, Special Agent 
Special Efficiency Report 



This final efficiency report is being prepared concerning this 
agent inassruch as his resignation from the service is effective at the 
close of business on June l5, 195l» 

Agent Smoot makes a very good personal appearance and is neat 
and conservative in dress. He is average in force, aggressiveness, 
initiative^ and resourcefulness for an agent mthin his grade. He appears 
to be in average physical condition. 

This agent is capable of handling involved criminal investiga- 
tions and adequately reporting same. He is i/vell versed in Bureau policy 
and procedure and can be utilized on dangerous assignments* 

Agent Smoot is an approved police instructor and an approved 
Bureau speaker* He gets along well mth police officials and makes good 
contacts in this respect. He has been assigned to the headquarters city . , 
and has handled cases in the general criminal classifications. Security Matter/ 
cases, and deadline applicant cases. j 

During the course of a recent inspection in the Dallas i^ivision 
this agent submitted a memorandum setting out certain criticisms of the 
Special Agent in Charge and was critical of the manner in which the Special 
Agent in Charge conducted an inquiry into certain complaints which had been 
made against a former Special Agent viixo v^as formerly assigned to the Dallas 
Division. It was determined that such criticims on the part of this agent 
were entirely unwarranted. As the result of this agent's unfounded complaints, 
by letter dated May l5, 1951, the Bureau placed this agent on probation and 
transferred him from the Dallas i-*i vision to the Savaxmah Division. 

In my opinion this agent is entitled to a rating of SATISFACTORY 
in GS-12, being in the ISOMER LIMITS of this rating. 



Initials / /H.^0. HATrtaNS 

SAC 
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June 8, 1951 
Dallas, Texas 



Mr» J. Edgar Hoover 

Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: 

I want to resign, effective June 15 if possible. Please foT\mvd^A/r^ 

any forms necessary for cashing in my annual leave and retirement^j^r*^'^^ f M^ 

benefits. J* ^_^^/ 

Very truly yours. 




HDWAHD D. SMO( 



•^ 



Special Agent 




Aj ^ 
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EXPF^DITE PROCES»Hf€^, 

■■— dtiWiS 1951 *^ . 



'¥l 














t^r(5T 



/ 



pared bytfX^ 

Checked oji a J 

s-lled by 5 ^^7^^^^*^ 






^\ Mr. Hovmrd D^ Siroot 

Fedcjral IHxreau of Investigation 
Dallas, Texas 



Dear Mr. Smooti 

Receipt is ackno\;lodged of yoixr letter of Jiane S, 1951, 
subaiitting your resignation as a Special Agont in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and you are advised thot same has boen 
accepted effective at the close of business June 15, 1951, active 
duty having ceased at the same time. The computation of accrued 
annual leave payable to you viill be furnished at a later date on 
the personnel action form reflecting your resipxatlon and the 
fiunoimt V >f such payment due* 

There is enclosed an Application for Refimd of Retirement 
Deductions which should be executed by you, in duplicate, and 
aretumed to this Bureau for appropriate action* However, it should 
be noted from the form t^lch is also enclosed that you have a 
choice of accepting eitiier a refund or a deferred anntiity 
beginning at age 62 and if tJ>e latter choice is imade the refund 
application should not be filed* For your information, deductions 
^11 not be taken from your salairy for retireisent purposes subset 
quent to the effective date of your resisnatior* 

It is requested that you keep this Bureau promptly ad- 
vised of your forimrding address and any changes therein until mxch 
time as all salary laatters have been settled* ITils will eliisinate 
considerable delay in transmitting checks to you* 

Sincerely yc urs. 



LatJd 

;:lct:Dl:: 

Koser. 

Trticy 

HdrtG 

i;ohr 



— ^n^M\ 



Tele. hoor:._ 
Uease 



ures 




^' John i^dgar hoover 

Director - 



V^ n K^ "^^ 



CC: 3/\C, Dallas (Personal Attention) 
File Mo. 67^2636^9 
JW:fkb 
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STANDARD FORM 50 

UNITED STATES 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

OCTOBER 194e 



* 



a S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



ERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGAlVN 

WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 



i^t 



FORM APPROVED 

BUDGET BUREAU NO. BO-ROM 



NOTIFICATION OF PERSONNEL ACTION 



Chc:V c! by: 



tx-' 



:'# 



1 . NAME IMR. - MISS . MRS. - FIRST - MIDDLE INITIAL - LAST) ^, „— * 

m^ msmsm n^ wmm 



2U DATE OF BIRTH 



3. JOURNAL OR ACTION NO. 

F. B. I. o2 9J J. / 



4. DATE 



^NMrJHiMyffSQL 



This is to notify you of the following actUm affecting your employmentt 



5. NATURE OF ACTION (USE STANDARD TERMINOLOGY) 






6. EFFECTIVE DATE | 7. 



CIVIL SERVICE OR OTHER LEGAL AUTHORITY 



HKNH 



TO 



d|MH»i«JL A|p«t 



♦Tioo 



n 



HELD 



DEPARTMENTAL 



8. POSITION TITLE 



9. SERVICE, 6RADE, 
SALARY 



10. OR6ANIIATK)NAL 
OESIGNATIONS 



It. HEADQUARTERS 



12. F!ELD OR DEPT'L 



FIELD 



DEPARTMENTAL 



13. VETERAN'S PREFERENCE 



5PT. 



10 POINT 



DlSAB. WIFE W(DOW 



14. POSITION CLASSIRCATION ACTION 



NEW VICE I. A. REAL. 



IS. 
SEX 



16. 
RACE 



17. APPROPRIATION S. & E., FBI 
FROM: 
TO: 



18. SUBJECT TO C. S. 
RETIREMENT ACT 
(YES-NO> 



19. DATE OF OATH 
(ACCESSIONS ONLY) 



20. LEGAL RESIDENCC 




REMARKS 



i,^. til «i^. Of 557 turn, fchsu tj^ 



n., f.^.si. yi 9»ilM»ii %^SSlsML) 



0. 



SIGNATURE OR OTHER AUTHENTICATION 



"^ 



8. FILE 



^ U- S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 



^pSRAL BORMU OP INVESTIG/ITION 
f- • uflpD STATES lEPARTUENT OF JUGS TI 
JVifSB 

To: COUUUNICATIONS SECTION, jms 24^ 19^ 

Transmit the faLlowing message to: 

^» IIALL&S 



Jk 



0-9a 

Prepared by:, 
Checkod bJLi 
FUod by: 




OKPOtaSBD 



liBSI(*£4flOM SPECIAL ACffiST HOlAia) »♦ ^k>OT JU3CEP W gpyaCTlV^ CLQSI 

OF BUSINESS JUWE PIPIEEHHU S^trtftiE OOVERTIMiaiT fROPERTT AND FQWARDINCl 

ADDEESS. 

WOfWL 



•j(Ji 



6 



19^ 









l> 



legg: 



osen _^_ 
racy _ ^ 

arDJ 



ele. ..'joth 



|ar.dy_ 



JWifkb 
67-563689 




SENT VIA, 







ft 



^ 



^^b^tul Sur^au at inuBBtxQutxan 

Dallas 1, Texas 

June 16, 19^1 



Director> FBI 



Re: HOWARD D. SMOOT 
Special Agent 



Dear Sirt 

There is transmitted heremth by registered mail the folio-wing 
Government property secured from SA SMOOT upon his resignation 
from the service, which was effective tpon the close of business 
June 15, 1951 t 

Bureau Badge mth case, #3317 
Commission Card with case, #3562 
GTR's J120,7lU throu^ J120,725 

There is being forwarded to the Bureau by Railway Express the remain- 
ing Government property in possession of SA SMOOT at the time of his 
resignation. This property is listed as follows: 




FBI Handbook #955 ^.^^iT^'t***^!' 

Agents Brief Case T 

Zipper Brief Case ' ^ 

Inspector's Manual #279 I jrw ^ / ^ L O 9 /^tri 

Official Police Revolver #655722 : ^^ AJJ^ 

Official Police Hip Holster .,,, _ : 

Grip Adapter .--™$1^^ 

Agent SMOOT has advised me that his forwarding address will be^ ',V^:. 
5215 Longyiew Street, Dallas, Texas, 

Very trialy yo«B?E^' 



1^ 2' 



REGISTERED 

HOHsfb 

66-. 

cc-Package-^ 

6^ 




H/O. HA.MINS 
SAC 



■""%. 






u.,:-:/:,_ 



\X ?i 







t:;.|- iX--w/ 




^>tDFOfUINO.e4 



Office NLemoTandufn • united states government 



TO 



(9 



DATE: 8-li|-5l 

Attention: CHIEF CLERK«s OFFICE 



^M^ 



: DIRECTCR, FBI 

F&o^^ SAG, Dallas^ 

SUBJECT: HOWARD D. SMOOT 

Former Special Agent 

The Bureau is advised that former SA HOIARD D. ^QOT_Jii£ 
infomtaed tMs office that he has moved and that|lu4^ 

6038 Keairood 
Dallas, Texas 



^ 



HOHjfb 
66- 




"-t 



Former Special Agent 
GS-12 $70- ' 



I 



Olcwar J D. S moot 
\^: 3-23-51 
^^gned: 6-15-51 (Voluntary) > 

^ehi^ral Buti^att of inupsttsatton 

Hntt^d Stati^a ^epnrttnsnt af 3x»»titt 

Dallas 1, Texas 




PERSOIJAL MD OOllFJDmiUL 



June 25, 1951 
MSP y/ 



Director, FBI 



Dear Sirs 



He: HO.^AHD D. SHIOOT 

Former Special Agent 



L 



This is to record the fact that on June 19 ;| ig'^lj Mr> H. L> WILLIFORD^ 
Ebcecutjye Secretary ^ Hunt Oil Company, 7th Floor, Mercantile" BSiFSiild- 
ing, Dallas, TeJcas^'wRo^ Is a* close personai contact of mine, appeared in 
"tJiOMlas 5£iCi.^^^ Special Ag§nt HO'iTARD D. SMOOT 

had made appli cati on to the Jlunt Oil Company for a position, Mr. IVILLIFORD 
stated that M3?# HIJNT Tsas desirous of employing an individual -who could 
prepare articles, particularly in connection -with politics. He stated 
^"tii^t Agent aiQQT had iaformed ,Mr. HUNT that he was an excellent witer 

la nd tha t he had -written much of the material for the Bureau. Mr> WTTJ.TFOPn 

f '^^^^^^^liiQ-Jk^Q'K^^iS.X^ . ?3ke ^ regarding this 

foraer_ egg>lqye§ . 

I^.informed^|Ir._ML^^ an agent assigned to 

this office jy atiLjii;ina^^ at lAiiich tim^ he^^r^ Mr. WILLIFORD 

inquired i?vhether or not SMOOT -would be subject to reinstatement in this 
Bureau, at -vidiich time I informed lUr. ULLIFORD that this was a matter in 
Tsiiich the decision "would have to be made at the Seat of Government in 
*:?ashington, D. G. Mr. 7gLL.IF0 HD stated Mr. HINT was very much impressed 
\i dth Agent SMO OT 's ability and jCelt they would of f er Mju employi^ni'^M 
t he capa city oT'^ a'^ vFiter . T informed Mr. ULLIFORD that^I had no" comment 
either pro or con to make on this agent's ability and 
about any 7fl?iting he had done for the Bureau. 






^JTOOT^contacted^^^ matter 

^d I inf ormed Mr. HJK that I had no comment to maJke relative "to 
o r JXLs'^ ili^y/ that if he desired information relative^ t§ fprgier Agent 
SMOOT 's employment or activities in the Bureau, he would have to get th;^s 
information from the Seat of Government. *• V 4 

For the information of the Bureau» m*w^H> L> HUflT is JreeS^ '^'^y / / 

H. L«_Himt Oil_^^^ He is a clo^ I^ntaw^ 

of" mine. He has been written up tvobe within the past y^^r xn life ' 
magazine and is reported to haw^he l^irgest daily income of any person in 



•^is^ 



J^ 



HDH:FB 
67- 



i 



i 



Re: HO'^ARD D. SMOOT 

Foermer Sk 

DL Letter 6-25-51 



I the world* i>uring the past TOeIc he has been -ivritten up in Life magaaine 
as having a ^weekly income of over a million dollars* 



In the event I am subsequently contacted oy tiither Mr# TO[LLIFORD or Mr, 
HUNT J I mil advise them as before ^ that they should comiaunicate mth 
the Seat of Government for any information relative to this former 
employee • 



Very truly ypurs 




SAC 
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^^- OPFICE JIEMORAIIPUM ■ •' UNITED STATES GOVERHMEHT 

TO I MR, TOLSON DATE J July k$ 19^1 

FROM J J^ A. SIZOO 

SUBJECT I R% DAVID QtBRIEN i ^ . 

Former Special Agent I /y^ ^p\^ ^ ^1 ^ a ^r 

In view of the allegatlona made by former Agent O'Brien 
concerning hla discussl n with Inspector (J% C# Gearty, as set 
forth under Item Ko# 2 in Mr* Clegg's memorandxun to you^ dated 
July 3# 19^1* I called Inspector Gearty for answers. Gear ty 
answered as follows! 

1^ O^Brlen alleges that Gearty questioned him on five or 
six occasions for a total of ten or eleven hours • Inspector 
_ Gearty states that he f Ir s t. inter viewed 0^ Br 1 en ln-»^connection^~™ — 
with the routine personnelllnterviews* He estimates that this 
interview lasted from thirty to thirty-five minutes and O^Brien 
had very little to say except that he now considered conditions 
in the office quite satisfactory and Gearty questioned his 
statement whereupon O^Brien elaborated by stating that he 
felt SAO Hawkins was going" to give him the business*' soon 
after Hawicins^ arrival because he reassigned 0*Brlento the 
Applicant Squadi^ O^Brlen stated he had since learned that 
it was Hawkins* policy to rotate such assignments and he was 
then to be relieved from assignment on the ApElloant Squad 
and was no longer concerned about the sltuation# He had jao 
further comraents at that time* According to Gearty i it wa^ 
I necessary to reintex^vlew O'Brien later in the inspection 
\ because of the personnel situation which had arisen* v.-^^*Brien 
I was ihtervlewed on the second occasion^ ^ largely with"#feference to his part^ 
I Icapatlon in the personnel situation which had been discovered t^ 
1 Ihe# interview included a discussion concerning the facts relating 
\ to the Lishansky case which O'Brien is said to have withheld* 
This interview lasted approximately forty^five minutes, at the 
conclusion of which O^B rien is said to lirepar^ a :m&iftQrandum 
. covering the situation* Some time later O^Brien retiimed to 
; Gearty with a memorandum which, after reading, Gearty felt was 
i not complete in one or two respects* After a f^orthsr discusaion 
; of approximately ten or fifteen minutes cone emixig these points, 
ICteRIEN left Gearty »« office to correct the statement* It was 
/returned to Gearty without further discussion and, according t o 
Gearty, O'Brien was not further interviewed by him during the 
Dallas inspection*. 

; 2* O'Brien charges that during the interviews Gearty spent 
more time asking what O'Brien had said to other Special Agents 
instead of trying to find out the facts* , Gearty points out that 



'ASspc 



3 AUG 8 1951 



the personnel situation which he was looking into involved an 
undue stmount of gossiping on the part of some of the Dallas 
personnel and former Special Agent H. ^. Smoot had identified 
O'Brien as one of the participants, therefore 0*Brien was 
interrogated as t o the extent of the gossiping he had indulged 
in with other Special Agents* 

3^ O'Brien alleges that Gearty told him he, Gearty, would 
rather be in Timbuktu than on this particular personnel assign- 
ment. Inspector Gearty flatly denies having made such a 
statement**: 

It should be noted in Item No #3 in referenced memorandum 
O'Brien alleges that he advised Agent PinkSton and SAC Hawkins of the 
facts with reference to theLishansky case which O'Brien was accused 
of withholding* ^oth Pinkston and Hawkins deny having received this 
information from O'Brien* I^ this connection Inspector Gearty 
advised that when he interviewed O'Brien on the second occasion he 
asked O'Brien specifically concerning this matter as to whether or 
^not ^he had -advised SAC Hawkins or Special -Agent Pinkston of the --- ■ 
facts he was then accused of withholding* At that time O'Brien 
told Gearty that he had not done so. 

The above iS for the Bureau's Information in connection 
with this entire matter* No further action is recommended kt this 
time with reference to Gearty. 



Director's Not. ''It seems clear O'Brien 

to say the least is given to 
a vivid imaginAtion*" 
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^ JJ^^*: Any IWseitetement m tifi^^^^^ or misfeprttente- * 






NOTICE 



t ff you haw been separated less than 30 days, this application 
should be forwarded to the office in which you were last 
employed. I 

t If you have been separated more than 30 days, forward this 

apcation to the Retirement Division, U. S. Civil Servi* 

.; CommisMon, Washington 25, p. C. i 

^ If you have more than 5 years of service you may be entitled 

^ti», annuity rights which wiU be forfeited by payment of this 

jefund unless you arc later reemployed. 



ENDING DATI>.. 



I hereby certify that «11 sUtemenU K this tippfication are true to the 
nt:flf my kniowledie and belat 
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ce Memorandum « united 



To' .. • 

FROM : 



^^ 




STATES GOVERNMENT 



AoJa 



^^ i/^^ 



DATE: v'iiii^ i^/ J 9.5 J 



FORMLR SPECIAL AGENT HOWARD D. SMOOT 



The Dallas Of/tcs has submitted totU Bureau, hnntr ' 

in Lalxaa^ i\:sa&^ called Fd^U Jorwa which UDBarentll is hs>tn^ 

/tnanc^c- o^d tack,4 by tk^ kiUiomire oil mn Znld \ r m.f ' 

in^th/plrcrntil/llri Iti.ft^ OH Company u>kich We head^,uG.rt&.^- 

la yeet independent oilj operator in th^ worlds ...v-i^ 




tU 



iS 



Facts fcrum 
f ^-.i'^atfi int^r'ezt on 
It c endue ts 
to the public 



.a//o irs. 
esulta 



^^tartsd in Mlla9 -thit) eum^er and ie designed 
the part of the public in n&.ttcna-2: o,nd morld 
publie opinion poiln and dyssemnatt^a ths 

Airecdj,' it has spread to seuerel other cities 



r* ,6 ^„, ' 1 ^° «*.««Mi, jt nua vpreao to several other ritit>, 

^ ^ vca ve-r iallv affect th^ nhm^.. "**'-~*^*«- -««»---aM^.j^ AUkjA-Cts. Miu c h 



'\:/'f Mr, ,^ 

Ze7d\^^FlVtV ftrlV ^'"'^''^* £^ '^•""^ >^ae:iBee. employed tc 
<>n^r;d^» roct-n Forum, ^«^tJSegan u^o^kirig for this outnt 



^"til^"^ r?'A^^^^.^^Jy /^'^''''^''9/acta Forum as a hGbby„ 



head and 
on June 2^„ 



Old went 



l$4i 



^^'^ •5;p«'^iai Ager^t Snoot entered on duty MrcH 
•■be/ore his resignation and eub'eegue^t thereto ««V eitirh/iM^;^}^'^ 

M<^f.MM£IMJ'iON2 l"'^ .:.■* 

That && not cooperate tPith ftcts Fo^um in ar.u f^a; tf ^ 
r^q^.,,t along this line. should be !^oieve»^' - ' ^ "^ "* 

^. 




MAJ:ii-,rh 



.^ 



J 






HO W&BD D. SM(X)T 
ENTERED CM DUTT: 
SALABX: 
i/miOSS, OF PREFERHJCE: 
DICTATION ABILITTs 
EXAMINATION: 



SPECIAL AGENT - GS-12 

3-23-12 

$7000.00 

DALLAS 

Excellent 

97.5 



^s^S iriakes a vexy good personal-^pp^^ce-.-i^Jfa^-an^^^f ^JoSe ~" 
iTdrels. and has a pleasing, friendly personality. He is average in force, 
S^siveness, and I would consider hUu above average in initiative and 
SSurcefS^ess for an agent irithin his grade. This agent ai^ars to be 
2 aTO^aeTXsical condition and has advised that he is available for gen- 
^TSeSl aSiUent. He is capable of ^^^"6 ^^^^^rtrSd^ 
^stigaSons and adequately reporting the same. He is trell ^^f^J.^^ 
SS^au SSS and procedure and could be utilized oh a dangerous assignment. 
?S Lent S ^ approved Bureau police instructor and anapproved Bureau. 
SL2. He gSs^l^ a,ctremely well with police of ficials and makes 
ScSent contacts m this respect. I have received infonmtion that^he 

being in the tipper limits of this rating. 

S^^"^*™ «.»g. 1» l«t«mg«M. «a pr.sent» a Mat .««g. 
I^»^. ^ aLitted ha .as a par1» to dlaanaslona iwoXTtng alljp- 

oaa. «<tltUd "EFBini USWSSa, «>•. I>SP". «• J^'t^f^^S^ 



INaPECTION HBPOHT 
DALLAS OFFICE 
INSPECTOR GEARTT 
APRIL U, 1951 
Intervl«iied ^V* 
INSFBCTGB (^ARTT 



4/ 








v 






errors while expressing himself* He said he felt that based on the 
information in his memorandum which he attributed to other agents j he 
felt the SAC should be remored* He also stated the agents of the of«- 
fiee had no respect for the SAC^ and it was determined this opinion is 
not shared lay other agents* It is reccmaendad t^^ faa recftiv^ ^ dj«~ 
giplinary transfer » that he be placed on probation,, and that he reoej ^ve 
a strong letter of censure. ^ 

>?- ^ .^ ■ 
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FD-107 
(1-1-45) 
DUPLICATE PROPERTY RECORD 



(This record is to be kept up-to-date and should be maintained 
in the field personnel file of the special agent.) 

NAME Siootj Howard Dmnmond 



■~ V Badge # 3317 , with case 

^ V Commissi on Card with case, # 3562 ' 
w-FBI Handbook # 955 - 



Tax Exemption Identification Card #_ 

V A_gents Brief Case % 

\/'Zipper Brief Case I 



'/' 



G.T.R. Identification Card #_ 
^^ Insp e ctor's Mtooal § 279 



FIREARMS: 
/ Official Police Revolver ij- 655722 



/ Official Police Hip Holster i 
, . drip Adapter x 
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10:' end 

2S0G sent C%Z_ 
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^ ©sflft© 
^ 9&WS ^ A®^ %gx?®v5oa @o9(o)o<3g 



all©5^ l?^a©(el 






W ^^ fl^ioppsTOfi ^/Si/®D sdto (M&;) (^ 



poaaO 



s s ^ s ® 9 ^ 



9 » s 8 



2 * «ij 



3/'^li' ®oif(io=tto 



Telling of his/^exiv^nceg jviith 
communiam in the umted states 



Influence oijCoiriniiunists 




ag an FSI ftgeot, Dan Smoot ex- 



Mned tct the Oak Cliff I^ii 
jiub we<knesciay that ifae 
muni sta mrt able to exert Jnflu- 
entire! 



raBraMaM^o—OM'gli^Tl 



ence 

to their minute numberg: 

Mr. Smoot, <£o^rdinatOT of Fa^ts 
F/jr'tiisi,\ was' isjeaker at the Ltons' 
n ineetlng at the Oak Cliff 
iber ^f Commercie. He said 
tbok the position with the ?ion- 
lit public information eeryicci 



iwicaU^^ he felt that55it ww ' t|e 
.bestjiifefctiBe Against ^bi^^ 
' ^^'Thie -dbxnmunfsis -^ain:7 ground 
'because iabst Anieirica^s^&i'^ Indif- 
fei^tv 1w^ ? miflit^ vidrr 

Smoot ass'ferted;" ' . \~ ■' ' 

^' Aa a Bpjscial c^eht for the'^"FBI; 
the ^speaker dealt .with 'go'^'nU' 



fr Wbrid Wiit II in 'the 



nism durmj, -^ ^-^- - 
industrial fiididle West^ jie poTnt 
ed out iiiat at present -thiBre. M 
43jd00 (less than ohe^tenth of tr 
total r^bpulation) Reds * in , ' 
United:^ates, 



DAILY TIMES HERAED 
Dallas, Texas 
August 29s 1951 







Re: FORMER SA HOffARD D. aiOOT; 
H. E. BONTj 
FACTS FOROM 



^ ^^PUll-ii 




8 m^(^r, IMLI©© 






li^iiid&sg^) ii4SLM% ®§i^@@5 &a ^5^@lfli *^Jfii© Il05??©@si5i ©di^sM ^®gini§B' .^sgaafe 
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@@©©M@]ai©£) ©sjii sT^lUfiiSiag 1^)^ ^iMflT© M,gfli©©fe 5?©i@?(al f@g^ 'S&© 1(55?©®© lai©© To)©©® 
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'feSa© ©©s© S^S£,^db©5L ^i? ^esfegsii if(§iM©5? ^p©<^@OL ,4^^©'^ ISo MWSi^^^oj^^^ g^aiig 
^ii^Sa ^^a]© CsM'ssimg&i®® i?©qp@©1fe©c2l m§^ fe© &a ©@sifl^@^(oja ^^ -fete (3jg@g>@i^/g® 
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^-' ^lT- ... ■ ■ 

•acts 



^ck 01 political interest on the 

; of the Ameripetft public was 

i|f hard by Dan Smoot, Facts 

J^t-um co-ordinator, in an address 

l^ifere the Lrions Club of Dallas 



*^-SL^-- *-iw"o ^luu ui. j^ai 

iFriday in the Adolphus Hotel. 
^^ - jWhat disgruntled citizens term 



a lackadaisical policy pursued b; 
their government is caused b; 
their own indifference to publii 
affairs, Mr. Smoot said. As ]on, 
as a policy is expiedient, he con- 
tinued, most people will go along 
'With it; they do not examine an 



issue objectively and they do not 
consider the possible long-range 
effects of a potentially dangerous 
policy. 

In his address^ "Facts Forum 
as a Weapon Against Indiffer- 
ence/' Mr. Smooth emphasized 
the American people must be 
j fully acquainted with the issues 
!at hand. Facts Forum, he said. 



DAILY TDfES HEFALD 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
MARCH 21, 1952 



Attitu 




is designed Alon<rOMKlil|#fc# 1*11 
traditional New JBi^lt^d^ i<N^ 
hall to make citix^k M!llfi6iiaiy 
conscious and to reAi^«i| ffi^ 
interest. * ; .. "■/. '.-^^-f:;'^ r' 

The idea is not to cb^j^ajiN^ g, 
person's way of tMackhi^i hittv>^ 
present the facts^ An^ J«t Mm 
think aiid Vote inteUl»fiitly/the 
Facts Forum co-^pditiMo^. . said. 
Enlightened ciUaens troiici^ to- 
gether can do a ^^tiieftl to- 
ward dispelling the V ^onfttsion 
which they tt|«ms<^«s. hav« 
helped to create. 

.. Mr. Smooth wa 

of Communist influ™„ 
|c^ during the n^^ 
served as lui a|je»tf 
erAl Bur*!Ltt of i«.«.w*fi*„„„. 
Wiilft with the FBI; %# -wfcs ad- 
i^»t!v* assijitaM 1^ %Mdg$,r 
-tor two yeai*^ llfc Attoot 
>oid«r M HftclMllcpr'i nod 

list I/i^erslty tad^ m doc- 

d<^fr«e £rom Hai^rd Uni- 

t||^, grior tp J«^ii^ the FBI, 

"""^^S^ C^^ ^ft^ lty mem. 
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PERSaiAL AMD CQJIFIDEdTIAL 



Director, FBI 



Re: HOvmRD D. SMOOT 
Speci al Agent 



Dear Sir: 



Reference is made to Bureau teletype dated June lli, 195l> advising that 
the Bureau v^as accepting the resignation of the above-captioned employee 
effective at the close of business on June 13', 1951* 

TMs is to record the fact that the Bureau teletype was the first official 
notice I received relative to this agent's resignation, although I had 
received some indication from agents assigned to this office that he was 
planning to submit or already had submitted his resignation to the Bureau • 

I secured all of this agent's Bureau property and had him sign his final 
efficiency report at the close of business on Jtme 15^, 195l« 

This is to advise that this agent's attitude has been extremely antagon- 
istic^ He has been sullen and very uncooperative since the recent inspection 
in this office^ In view of this agent's attitude and recent display of 
disloyalty, it is recommend^ that, should he S^i^ reinsta^tement, he be 
unfavorably considered, f^ ^ 

There is transmitted hereYdth olfe Xi^ld per^ii$fcel file of tliis agent, 
together vath his final efficiency ^^^^.^ ^t^^x-^z record, and duplicate 
property record. 
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Agent SMOOT has advised me that his for^vli^^ng address ^vill be 5215 
Longview Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Very truly yours. 
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TOERAL BUREAU OF INVESTlGAi™ 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

REPORT OF PERFORMANCE RATING 



KI)-18ft 



Name of En^ployee: HO^TO D. SMOOT 



mere Assigned: ^^^^ ^^"^ 

(Division) (Section, Unit) 



Payroll Title: 



Rating Period: from APRIL 1, 1951 ^^ JUEE !>. 19Bl 



Employee's 

iDJECTIVE P A TT vr, ^ SATI Sj^ACTORY __^ Initials 



^-^^^^■^ „___. . inuiais 

Outstanding, Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory i h^x.^ 




Rated by: <^' a ^ ^ ^^^^--^^^^^C^^I^^^^^ 



Special Agent in Charge June l5, 1951 



Signature Title Date 
Reviewed by: -^J_„„ 



Signature TiUe^^^^ Date 



:^^ 1ST AFT 



Rating approved by: ^ 



^^ .^gnature / ^ Title Date 



TYPE OF REPC 



( ) Official (^) Administrative 

( ) Annual ( ) 60 -day 

( ) Transfer 

(x ) Separation from service 
( ) Special 



i^ 






NARRATIVE COMMENTS 

'^ 4 

\(.u- i'hf regulations rcqinro tluit OUTSTANDINO ratings be supported by a statonieiit in writing setting forth IN DI^'i'AIK ihr pf^rlornh-mrc IN }\\'FKN' 
ASrKC r ;nKt thr KKAS( )NS fi)r consi(i(,-nn- each worthy of SPKXMAL (X)MMKNi)A'!'(()N, 

rXSATlSl'WC'TOKN' ratings must be supported by a statement in writing statnig (1) \VflKI\l{lN the perfornKinre \< unsHnslav'torv. K2\ the fart.- n! 
\\w m\ day) PRIOR WARNINti. nnd (3) the efforts made AFTER THE WARNING; TO HEER the employee bring his ivrform^nee up t.^ y 

satistaetnrv [evel. 

During the com'se of a recent inspection in the Dallas Division this agent 
submitted a memorandum setting out certain criticis^ns of the Special Agent 
in Charge and was critical of the manner in which the Special Agent in Charge 
conducted an inquiry into certain complaints Tvhich had been made against a 
former fecial Agent y^o was formerly assigned to the Dallas Division, It was 
determined that such criticisms on the part of this agent were entirely 
unwarranted. As the result of this agent ^s unfounded, complaints, by letter 
dated May 1^^ 195l> the Bureau placed this agent on probation and transferred 
him from the Dallas Division* 

This agent is not available for special or general assignment due to the fact 
that his resignation is effective at the close of business on June 1^, 195l« 
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DIRECTOR, FBI 6-8-53 

SAC, Dallas (62-2033) PKr^.n^L IVWD CONFIDENTIAL 

K. L. HUNT; 

PACTS FORUM; i 

INFORMATION CONCERNING 

Remylet 3-13-53 to the Bureau, copies of which are being 
Ssmitted With copies of this letter for f^ New York 
and Chicago Offices, in view of the frequent travel by 
HUNT to New York and Chicago in connection with his Facts 
Forum program. This letter is submitted for your irifof^; 
tion and that of the SACs addressed because of H. L. hunt s 
vast wealth, his personal acquaintance with such persons 
as General DOUGLAS McARTHUR and General GEORGE I^NNY, and 
his efforts to gain affiliations with his Facts Forum organ- 
ization by financial and press leaders in New York and 
Chicago , 

The writer's contacts with financial, banking, and business 
leaders have disclosed that K. L. HUNT is P^^^^f^iiyJ^^^" ^. 
oughly disliked in this area, and it is common l^^jwle^ge that 
he is the only financial leader in the area who will not con- 
tribute to charitable and other eleemosynary organizations. 

Mr. EDWARD M. (TED) DEALEY, President, Dallas Morning News, 
leading Dallas daily newspaper, telephonically contacted the 
w?lte?and In a bombastic manner characteristic of him asked, 
"DO you want to Investigate H. L. HUNT?" After appropriate 
comments from the writer Mr. DEALEY "calmed down" and asked 
that I stop by his office at the earliest convenience. Shortly 
thereafte^Mr! FELIX McKNIGHT, Managing Editor of the Dallas 
Mornlnp- News, who is well known to the Bureau and nationally 
recSgnized lA Associated Press and editorial circles, contactea 
me aid suggested that I let him fix an exact time for a visit 
to ¥T. DEALEY, as he had been in the latter's office at the 
time of the call and knew the facts. This was done and the 
writer subsequently called on Mr. DEALEY, accompanied by SA 
VINCENT E.J. DRAIN . ^672 ^O UgoZ'"^" " j 

Mr. DEALEY advised that he has no hesitaijcy i« J^F^54«c '^ 
he pe^onallv dislikes Mr. HUNT, but tha^ in -addition he has/_ 
made a point' of securing pertinent available information con^ .^ 
cSml^ HUNT, because he suspects that HMT has ulterior mo^Ves 

JKM:FB -^:v^ • 

cc-Nev; Yor!i 



DL 62-2038 
Letter 6-3-53 

in building up Pacts Foriam into a national radio and TV* coverage 
propaganda organization. He pointed out that it is obvious from 
even casual listening to the Pacts Forum programs that they are 
biased and not impartial as claimed and that they are, therefore, 
in his opinion not within the purview of the Federal income tax 
exemption rules whereby Mr* H. L. HUNT does deduct and not pay 
Income tax on the vast amounts of money he spends on Pacts Forum. 
Mr. DEALEY advised that he had a report some 25 pages in length 
which he had secured from a prominent tax consultant expert on 
the matter and that he is contemplating sending that report with 
his views to the Secretary of the Treasury, with the request that 
the matter of HUNT'S failure to pay income tax on his expenditures 
on Pacts Forum be looked into by the Government . 

Mr. DEALEY stated that his concern over Mr, HUNT had been growing 
since HUNT had undertaken efforts to dictate the editorial and 
news coverage policy of the Dallas Morning News. ^He explained 
that Mr. HUNT had had his Pacts Pomim staff clip the Dallas Morning 
News editorial pages, re-wrlte editorials the way he thought they 
should be slanted, and then forward the re-written page back to 
him, advising him that he should more properly go along the sijig- 
gested lines. (1 Mr. DEALEY stated that HUNT, himself, had visited 
him and attempted to visit other editorial officials of the Dallas 
Morning News to press his desires, and that he had had HOWARD D. 
SMOOT, (former Special Agent), who is the Facts Forum principal 
radio and TV speaker, make similar visits) HUNT on numerous occa- 
sions has attempted to have Mr. and Mrs. DEALEY come to his home 
as guests but the invitations were declined until a close friend 
of Mr. DEALEY talked him into going on one occasion. During the 
course of the visit Mrs, DEALEY, who Is Chairman of the Board of 
the Dallas Morning News, siiggested to Mr. HUNT that he contribute 
to a research foundation attempting to discover relief or a cure 
for advanced diabetes. Mr. HUNT'S reply was that society would 
be better off If persons who were permanently disabled or physi- 
cally incapacitated and unable financially to care for themselves 
were let to die rather than to be a burden on society. This so 
Incensed the DEALEYS that they left his home. 

Mr. DEALEY stated that the action by HUNT which had finally 
driven him to his present wrath was his discovery that through 
Facts Forum Mr. HUNT had sent a moderately sizeable check to one 
of the Dallas Morning News editorial writers and had taken similar 
action toward one of the paper's reporters, v;lth a letter advlB- 
ing that the checks were meant as a gratuitous reward to the 
writers for their respective editorial and news story, since they 
reflected emphasis of the policies advocated by Pacts Poruni. Mr. 
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DEALEY expressed the opinion that this was an out-and-out effort 
by HUNT to "buy" Dallas Morning News personnel, so that they would 
write additional editorials and articles along the same lines 
and thereby gain further favors In the way of remuneration from 
HUNT. Mr. DEALEY pointed out that the editorial writer and the 
reporter had refused the checks and returned them, but that he, 
of course, could not be certain that other employees of the j^per 
were being as honest and that some of them might not be accept- 
ing such gratuities. 

Mr DEAI^Y them went on to furnish the following information, 
which he stated is easily subject to proof. He advised that Mr. 
HUNT, many years ago, was a professional gambler and operated 
nrostltution activities in Arkansas; that he acquired title to 
oil rights throxigh these activities, and the oil rights, which were 
located in East Texas, turned out to be in the center of the 
fabulous East Texas oil discoveries and are the basis for his 
present wealth. Mr. DEALEY further advised that Mr. HUNT presently 
operates what amounts to a private horse-race and gambling bookie 
establishment within his office in the Mercantile Bank Building 
in Dallas and that he has several employees whose sole functions 
are maintaining extensive records and analysets of performances 
of horses and handling Mr. HUNT'S h\ige dally bets. 

Mr DEALEY further advised that some years ago a Mrs. H. L. HUNT 
visited Dallas and made sizeable purchases in the well known 
Neiman-Marcus Store, charging them to Mr. H. L. HUNT. As is 
often done when a customer of such repute is making large pur- 
chases, Mr. STANLEY MRCUS was notified, and he immediately 
accosted the customer with the accusation that she was an imper- 
sonator, since he, STANLEY MARCUS, was personally acouainted 
with Mrs. H. L. HUNT. The incident led to the disclosure 01 one 
fact that the customer was actually Mrs. H. L. HUNT, but not the 
same one with whom Mr. HUNT is living and by whom he has a larnlly 
m Dallas. The strange Mrs. HUNT then attempted to secure the 
services of a Dallas attorney to bring legal action against Mr. 
HUNT but was unsuccessful. She subsequently went to Houston, 
^exas where she approached Mr. WRIGHT MORRa^;, a iii^hly regardeci 
member of the bar, but he declined to take the case. Shortly 
thereafter Mr. K. L. HUNT, patently unaware that Mr. r^ORRW? han 
turn'^d doi-m the case, contacted Mr. MORROW witii an offer of a 
'fe75/000 fee if he v.'ould refuse to represent the Mra . HUNT'. Tni;'. 
action incensed Mr. MORROW and he thereupon conracued -Che '.uG. 
]WW and took her case. As a result, Mr. DEALEY advises, r-o. >l. ..- 
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HUNT gave one million dollars to that MRS. HUKT and one million 
dollars to each of their six children on condition that they move 
to and reside in California, and, as a matter of fact, they are 
supposed to be still there. 

As a portion of the above-referred-to settlements, Mr. HUNT 
allegedly gave MRS. HUNT title to certain undeveloped oil lands. 
He thereafter sent one of his employees to California to advise 
with MRS. HUNT on the development of that property, but actiially with 
Instructions that the employee should see to It that the exploratoiy 
wells drilled on the property were dry holes, so that he, HUNT 
could buy back the property at a small fraction of the value at 
which he assessed it when he gave it to MRS. HUNT as part of the 
million-dollar settlement. Mr. DEALEY advised that, as the matter 
turned out, Mr. HUNT'S employee who was sent to California to 
swindle the MRS. HUNT there married her and they are now extremely 
wealthy as the result of that oil property. 

Mr. DEAUEY advised that there is no question as to the accuracy 
of the above information, and that, in addition, Mr. HUNT is 
known to have been an associate of prostitutes and a philanderer, 
and that, should the need arise, he can have an investigation made 
that will result in the development of proof. He stated, however, 
that these facts are offered merely as a side-light and as aggrav- 
ating circumstances as to why he feels HUNT is not the type of 
person who should be permitted to influence the public, as he is 
patently attempting to do through his Pacts Forum organization. 

Mr. DEALEY was advised that I appreciated his confidence m fur- 
nishing this information to roe and through me making it available 
to the Director for his guidance, should he be brought into con- 
tact with Mr. HUNT or Pacts Porum operations, but that none of 
the matters came within the purview of the Jvirlsdiction and respon- 
sibilities of the FBI and therefore we could not and would not 
institute any action based upon the facts. Mr. DEALEY stated 
that since he had had time to consider the matter after his 
Impetuous telephone call to me, he fully realized that, but that 
as a matter of interest he would inform me of any developments. 

It might be noted with regard to my letter of reference that the 
coverage by Facts Forvmi has greatly increased in the past several 
weeks and the organization now claims weekly outlets through 
several hundred radio and TV stations and, from the Information 
which has come to me. It appears that instead of one nationally 
financed operation. Pacts Forum is securing sponsorship by indi- 
vidual companies, each of which finances a 15-Tnlnute nrograir. viith 
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Its own name used for the spot commercials at one or more stations 
throughout the country and that the program is prepared at Pacts 
Forum headquarters in Dallas and sent "canned" with the commercial 
to the particular station. 

It might be further noted that since the contacts Mr. HUNT made 
with me in the early months of this year^, at which time he com- 
plained against the Council of World Affairs, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and generally of persons in New York and Chicago i^ho 
were engaged in ant i -Communist programs because they all "seemed 
to be against him" and at which time I informed him that none 
of his comments were of such nature as to Justify investigation 
by the FBI, he has discontinued his calls and I have not had per- 
sonal contact with him since early Tferch, 1953 • 
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For record purposes, former Special Agent Howard **Dan'* 
Smoot called Mr. McGuire today while he was in Washington stating that he 
had noted the recent controversy between the FBI and Governor Shivers. Smo' 
stated he thought the Bureau's position as set forth in the Director's letter to 
Governor Shivers pinpointed the issue; however, in Texas he felt the matt^er 
might still be worth further discussion and, accordingly, since Smoot is the 
director of the radio program '"Facts Forum" he wondered if the Director 
might- be interested in appearing on his program to discuss the Civil Rights 
matter. 



Smoot was advised it would be inapossible for the Director to do 
anything 3Bce this; that the Director's views on the matter had been naade known ^ ^ 
|t6Governbr Shivers and there was no further discussion of the matter forthcoming* 

You recall that Smoot was an Agent in the Bureau from 1942 and 
after serving in various offices was in the Crime Records Section during 1947 
and thereafter was transferred back to Dallas. He resigned on 6-15-51, after 
an inspection of the Dallas Office brought to light Smoot' s ^justly criticizing 
SAC Hawkins' hardline of an inauiry which resulted in the resignation of another 
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FORMER SPEjOeAL AGENT 
HOWARD D. ^OOT 




For record purposes, former Special Agent Howard "Dan" 
Smoot called Mr. McGuire today while he was in Washington stating that he 
had noted the recent controversy between the FBI and Governor Shivers. Smo 
stated he thought the Bureau's position as set forth in the Director's letter to 
Governor Shivers pinpointed the issue; however, in Texas he felt the naatter 
might still be worth fuTth^r^ii^ru^^ion-andr a.ee0^4inglyy--sinGe Smoot-is the 
director of the radio program "Facts Forum" he wondered if the Director 
might„be interested in appearing on his program to discuss the Civil Rights 
matter. ? 

Smoot was advised it would be impossible for the Director to do 
anything Tike this; that the Director's views on the matter had been made known 
to Governor Shivers and there was no further discussion of the matter forthcoming. 



c- f" You recall that Smoot was an Agent in the Bureau from 1942 and 

after Serving in various offices was in the Crime Records Section during 1947 
and thereafter was transferred back to Dallas. He resigned on 6-15-51, after 
an inspection of the Dallas Office brought to light Smoot' s unjustly criticizing 
SAC Hawkins' handling of an inquiry which resulted in the resignation of another 
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DIRECTOR, FBI {140-2ftd9) AIR MAIL July 23,1954 

SAC, DALLAS (UO-'132) 

TERESA B. MERRITT, nee Barnes, 
aka Teresa Evelyn Merritt, Mrs, 
Daniel Waldo Merritt, Teresa B. 
Gornwell, Tabulating ^'^achine 
Operator, Regional Accounting Office, 
Bureau of Controller, Post Office 
Department, Cleveland, Ohio 
SGE 

Re Oleveland airtel tP Bureau 7/15/54. 

Former SA HOWARD D. SMOOT was recontacted relative to the 
photographs previously displayed to him« After viewing these 
photographs again, Mr. SMOOT stated that due to the lapse of time 
since he had observed these individuals, he did not now believe 
that his testimony or identification of same could be of any 
value, because he did not believe that he could make an absolute, 
positive statement regarding the identification in this matter. 
SMOOT stated that he would be most happy to testify if he could be 
of assistance to the Bureau, but that if pinned down to the 
question of a definite and positive identification of TERESA 
MERRITT, believed he would find himself in the position of having 
f^ to state that he could not definitely and positively identify the 
^J^ picture of TERESA B. MERRITT at this time, in view of the lapse 
^ of time since he worked on the matter* regardingthis case.- .- y 

^ SMOOT stated that dtfffhg the time Re worked on SecurityTw^ 
A Matters in the Cleveland Office, there was an* individual kno^fto 
.^ the Cleveland Office as Infomant CL-d, SMOOT, to the best -of ih^ 

memory identified the picture which is known now to be that of 
^ BARBARA TAYLOR as TERESA B. MERRITT. It is to be neted that upon 
Ni previous contact with Mr. SMOOT, SMOOT identified the pictitire of 
::^ BARBARA TAYEOR, which picture shows the individual wearing-fldwfe'rs 
v^^ in her hair, and is bordered in black masking tape, as TERESAr^By 
"^ MERRITT. SMiOT now states that upon re-examining tl\ese photo- 
i graphs, he wauld not want to make a definite statement. SMODT 
explained by stating he relied solely on the informant at that 
time, CL-d of the Cleveland Office, and that he probably was 
misinformed at that time. Informant at that time identified, to 
the best of his memory, this photograph of BARBARA TAYLOR as that 
of the subject. He stated this was only a conclusion of his and 
that he would rather not testify as to a positive identification. 
Apparently the informant . SMOOT refers to is the same as CV-S-S, 
v;ho is now dece^,sed^^,|..jfJ^ML^O'tr:;^ he would be only too happy to 
cooperate, but that hV did'riot reel that he was in a position to 
testify regarding thiUs-fl^^tter. 
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Director, FBI 7/2/5^ 

SAC, Houston (62-0) 



PACTS POROM 
IMPORMATION CONCERMIHG 



Attached la a p^d apparently being aont out by 
PACTS POROM wWl,<*b, as the Bureau knovs. Is run by 
former 3A DAN sMOOT and auM>orted by Mr. H.L. HDST, 
Dallas, Texas, oUran. 

This card Is forvarded as Question 4 may be of 
possible Interest to tbe Bureau. 
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Director, PBI (140-2889) May 7, 1954 

SAC, DALLAS (140-132) 

TERESA B. MERRITT, nee Barnes 

Aka, Teresa Evelyn Merritt, Mrs* 

Daniel Waldo Merritt, Teresa B, Conlwell 

Tabulating Machine Operator 

Regional Accounting Office 

Bureau of Controller 

Post Office Department 

Cleveland, Ohio 

SECURITY OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 



r\ Reference is made to letter from Cleveland to the Bureau dated 
April 27£/L954, wherein the Dallas Office was requested to interview former 
SA H. D. SMOOT relative to the above- captioned matter. 

Mr, SMOOT was interviewed regarding the above-captioned matter 
and he stated that due to the length of time that had elapsed, he did 
not believe that he could remember enough about the above- captioned matter 
to testify before a Security Hearing Board. Mr, SMOOT stated that he desired 
it be known that he had no objections to testifying before a Security Hearing 
Board, but that the specific case in question he did not remember and if 
placed on the stand, he would have to state that his memory was so faint of 
the aboV-e-captioned matter and his work on it, that he certainly would not 
be an effective witness, 
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PACTS FORUM 

Dallas 1, Texas 
April 25, 1955 



Dear Friend: 

^. . .-k^ f4r.«^ nf three issues of FACTS FORUM NEWS sent to you through tb*^ 
^«t«, of thelsD plTRIOTis^TO ADS group. The .nclo.ad material explain, .h. 
idea of that group. 

i^i !°TaSr ToriL!Tur?t„n^.:r;'.ro4»7r,if.ii r.tur 

issues confronting the country. 



Sincerely yours, 




MedforjEJ^^^ans ^. 
Coordinator 
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40S9 SiehcTtl Aoemut, 89utkm»»t 
Wa»Mng*^n 84, J^« <?•_ _ 

3e€tr Mrsm Bagtnntg 

Tour Utt«r of Jtfay 17, 1955, with enelo* 
9ur00 haB bean r«o«tt»tf(f« 

Although I »»uld Ht9 to b9 •/ 90r»iee, 
information in TBI f Moo io eonfidonttal and at/ail" 
a bio for offieial uoo «»ly. I mould liko to point 
out oloo that thio Burooa io otriotlg o foe t^gatho ring 
agonoy and dooo not mako ooaluationo or draw ooaoluoiont 
as to the eharaotor or intogritg of any organimation, 
publioation or individuals 

I know that you mill undor»tand tho roaoon 
for theoe ruleo and will not infor from my inability 
to bo of aooioianoo oithor that »• do or that wo do 
not haoo tho informtmtion you dooiro* 




Sinooroly youro. 



John Mdgar Eoooor 
Hirootor 
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MOTS: In June, 1951, ^the Dallas OffioM submitted baokground 
information oonorrneJA^r^acto Torun which apparently i§ 
financed by B. L, Hunt, wTnlcnoTrT oil nan. The Organisation 
woj organ iaed during the summer, 19S1, andmpndu^^s public 
-'<fpinion polls. It is designated to ^*air aSim^^J^ombartioan 

3cien<i^,'dnd 6*ft*t, y|^illw^|)j**f»/''^/oriM# fli Jfliord P, Smoot 
l/at^^l ewpioytfrf id-h^ad and pp^ratoy^et^ i5ru»,' Tornor 
SA Smoot entered on duty Mii^n>Hl^, 1948^^d wct^aoo ignod 
to Dallas in Mou«ia)or, 1946^ '^^ot, duMng an inopeotion 
of the Dallas Offitie in the last Spring of that gear, made 
ilV-T/g "^f^;"'*^*^ oharges.against SAC Hawkins. (continued 
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Director, TBI (H^-a689) ^^^^^ 

SAC, l>all« (1M>-152) coNODm^L 

PO 
8GB 

Bertp of BA F. JOBS »t BSAUIS, CleTtlaad, 6/9/5'^ end 
Cl0wl«ad letter to tlie Bureau, 6/l6/5^. 

The follciljlg tftforaatlcm, drtalaed txxm an latarrlev irith 
f error Bk lOWfflB bTtoDOC, la balag ftunadLahed to tlur Buremi and Clevelaad 
Office by letter luuRBodh aa it la being left to the dlaeretlok of the 
cleTeiaad Ofricwi aa to the eppropriate mterlal to be aet forth Im a 
report 1ft thla aaitter. 

rorwr Bk BOVAKD C. BMOCfS vac Isterrlevefd at hie office at 
700 Ntroa&tlle latloaBal Baak BuUAlae, DaUaa, Texae, where Kr. SMOCf 
la preaeatly oocirdlMt<»r aad Moderator of a natloaal radio and tela*- 
TleloB progras kftom aa *lPaeta Fonua**. Three photographa vesre exhibited 
to fiJfOOET, at lAMk t t«e he lamdletely reooealted the eaaller of the 
three photogr^^ of tSOBSA B* MSmZTT* fhia picture, belag a aaaU 
photograph of MBKJSf ehanrlBg oaly tte head fraaad im bleak aaalrlae 
tape^ aooordlsg to Ik** SMOCff vas, to the beet of hie recolleetlaa, oiie 
that vae takM by e Bareea Agwt frM the cloak rooK of the Clei^laftd 
Public Audltorlm dmlag a OP cc^TeatlM la late 19M(« Kr« SMMS 
etated that due to coatalderable lepee of tlM he could uot rewsEber the 
exact date of thla aaetlag* 

Mr* GMOOS related that he, along vlth other Itoreau Agmta, 
vere concealed 1m tiem cloak roMt vlth the doore aad vladova locked 
aad the glaM paaea CM^letel; blacked out vlth MUdciag tiq^. SHOOT 
eteted that eaaU e^piare holea vera out la the meklag tape Juat large 
ettou^ to aoecaHKtdfttathe Xefta of the caoerae tha^ vwv being ueed* 
le etated that he dletlftotly rmaribera ualag Speedogmphlo, BecMare 
and 15 an Bell and Hove Merle OaBMumi. SNOOT edTieed that he ueed for 
the »oet part a ^moamr Oaaera. x ^ >h / / 

According to anOT, the cloak roon vhere he aad the otl^r y/. 
agenta vere oonceeled vaa acsroea a rather large lobby fros exi elevator 
that vent up to the large rooR vhere the Conmunlet e<mTantl(»i ime being 
held* Ee eteted that he, along vlth the other %eate, had prerloual^ 

1* Clerelaad (lM>-lfl9) (Enoat 3) (x^xX..k;il; 
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ItMw to tb» OtrMtos*, FBI 

vr«par«4 tha •atlw arw m v«U m tl»y could for photographio eowage 
prior to th« MOtlse. SMXtt itrtod the ■Baa^er of tho •adltoriua, «t 
tho Burww'i rn«»«tf Im»A opoelflofclly placed etroag llrfrti i» tho loWy 
a»d tho olofator op««bor« had bom eeufclowd to roqulro owryoao to 
ttmi ead ftoo tho froat boforo the oloTator oporator wuld doao tha door. 

E« atatod ttet tha eaaara oftulpaaot, vhleh i»aa eoao«al*d la 
the black auklai tapo laalda tho cloak rooaa, faced ao that •xeoUaat 
photographa coald 1m obtaiaod of people gattiag lato the elector to 
go 1^ to the eoKfWrtion floor. Alao, he atated that he r«»aft»ered 
plotivee hei»8 taken of people allllBg arota^ la tlw lohh?. 

BWXa atwted that he particularly reawftered TKRBSA MgRRUI 
heoauae he aot otly knoir her hy al^, hot kaev «oat of the Party 
fOMtlmwrlea la Clewlaad at that tlae, aad that oa thla partleular 
occaelea MKRRin waa aaartly areeaed aad naa «earla« aa aaoraoua white 
flower or decorablaa of aoaa kiad la her hair. Ee atated that tipoa 
aotlclag thU partleular deeoratloa he aade the atateaaat to hla felloir 
ageata that ahe 1oq1e»A tamaaaUy aaart la thla type of dreaa. Ee atated 
that thla partl«ttlar thlae atnok la hla alad baoanae two of the a^apta 
with whomla waa noacldag at that tlaa were froa the ftnthera 8eotl<a of 
the oooatry aad thay hagaa Joklae with hla about being a Southerner 
aad Mklag auoh ooaolMMatary reaarka about a colored wMaa. 

SMOOr atabad that on thla particular aurfelUaaee he had beea 
workUg on Ooaaoalat actlTltlea la the CleTelaad Office ezclnalTely fw 
•OM tlaa aad baUwad that he kaav all of tl» Ooamalat f^awtloaailea 
aad active CP aMftara la the OleTolaad area by ali^t. Ee atated that 
whea the pleturea takaa oa thla aurrelUaace were dataloped aad broui^ 
before the agaaite, who had takaa the ploturea, for Ideotifloatloa purpoaea, 
he epeolfloally raaw&ared Ideatlfylag SERESA IBRSlWa photogr^h becanae 
he waa again atfb^act to aea» ^klng reaarka tr<m the other ageata beeaaae 
of hla prerloua ooaBlOMiitary rMarka aa to how NKKHJUI waa aaartly draaaed 
torSg STooat^Moa. S»«C at-^^ *»*» thla waa the aeareat he could 
get to datee without revlewlag the aotea that he aade at that tlaa, the 
date belag,aa aear aa he could reaai^r, la late 19^' 

Ee atated that although hla lafoxwatloa waa Hatted, he would 
be wllllag to teatlf^ before a loyalty hearlag boaa-d aaytlae that hla 
teatlaoay al^bt be dealred. 

There are belag retoraed, herewith, to the Clevelaad Offloe, 
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Latter to the &ix««tor, TBI 



tTO lArgB photograi^ of TERESA. KBERIET «ad tl» third photogr&ph vhleh 
SNDOF ld«rtlfl«d. Thla photograph hfui ^>»«i preTiooaly d«Borlb«d m 
Hlne th« photograph ■howlag tho h»aA >>ord«r«d la Islaok HMkln* tap*, 
vlth vhat appoawB to T» a flowr la JERRnT's hair. OTC. 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 

TO : DIRECTOR, FBI DATE: 7-5-55 

FROM : EAC, Dallas (67-I895) 

SUBJECT: HOWARD D. SMOOT 
Former SA 

There Is forwarded to the Bureau herewith material 
disclosing ^hat Former SA HOWARD D. SMOOT has resigned 
from Pacts Forum, effective at the end of July, 1955, 
and is going into private business as a commentator 
and publisher of public events comment. 

wamIfb^^ 

CC-62-2038 
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Dan Smoot Speaks 




DAN SMOOT 



I have resigned from Facts Forum; and, by the end of July, I will be off the air as 
Facts Forum's radio and television commentator. 

I will, however, be back — not with a both-sides presentation, but with a strong one 
side, the American side. 

You can help by subscribing to my weekly printed newsletter, DAN SMOOT 
SPEAKS, A sample copy is enclosed. 

I will continue to furnish the same kind of factual, analytical discussions of contro- 
versial issues that I have been giving on the air — except that now I will give only one 
side: the anti-Socialist, anti-Communist, anti-Big Government, pro-Freedom side. 

Not having to devote time and space to the other side, I can do a better job than 
before. Anyone who has found my broadcast transcripts helpful in the fight for freedom 
and constitutional government will find my newsletter about twice as helpful. 

With the support of the newsletter, I will get back into radio and television as fast as 
I can find advertising sponsors. And find them I will. 

I deeply appreciate your past support in the fight for freedom; and I am looking for- 
ward to continuing that fight, with your help. God bless youJ 






DAN SMOOT, 
P. O. Box 1305 
Dallas, Texas 

I enclose $„ 



for a (. 

newsletter, DAN SMOOT SPEAKS. 



^years) (_ 



^months) subscription to your weekly 



Rates: $10 for 1 year 

$6 for six months 
$3 for three months 

Special rate: $18 for 2 years 



Print Name 



Street Address 



City and State 
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Dan Smoot Speaks 



Volume I, No. 1 Wednesday, June 29, 1955 Dallas, Texas 
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DAN SMOOT 

THIS IS MY SIDE- 

OR 3 Yz years, I have been speaking to a national audience on the Facts Forum radio and 
television programs, giving both sides of great controversial issues. 

I have received more than a hundred thousand letters — most of them friendly, all of 
them welcome, but many of them challenging: 

''Smoot," they say, "why don't you make up your mind which side you're on and give 
us that side? If we like you, we'll support you. If we don't, we will fight you. But in either 
event, the line will be cleanly drawn. You'll be a man we can come to grips with." 

Very well: Here is my side. 

I believe in freedom. This keeps me from being a liberal in the contemporary sense 
and connotation of that word. 

The patriots who founded our government were true liberals in the classic sense. They 
were in revolt against the autocratic use of political power. An immediate occasion of the 
revolt was taxes. But King George's taxes on the American colonists were piddling in com- 
parison with what we are forced to pay today. Moreover, a great deal of the money which 
government takes out of your paycheck today is used for purposes more destructive of 
individual freedom than the purposes which King George III was trying to finance with 
the American Stamp Acts. 

The great liberal patriots of the American Revolution did not really revolt against the 
payment of taxes. They revolted against the idea of government which lay behind the taxes: 
the idea that government had unlimited power to do what government thought proper. 

The early American patriots had a deep suspicion of all governments — including the 
one they created. They knew that the only real threat to a man's life, liberty, and property 
is the government under which he lives. They knew that all governments will, if permitted, 
waste the labors of the people and ultimately enslave the people — always under the pre- 
tense of taking care of the people. 

That's why they tried to bind the American government down with the chains of a 
Constitution — limiting the government's powers to the performance of carefully speci- 
fied responsibilities. That's why they set up an elaborate — and rather clumsy — system 
of checks and balances to keep any branch of the federal government from acquiring too 
much power. 
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Afraid of concentrations of political power in 
the central government, the early patriots wrote the 
tenth article of the American Bill of Rights, reserv- 
ing to the individual states of the really danger- 
ous powers over the lives of citizens. 

Today, however, most of the people who call 
themselves liberals and who dishonestly acclaim 
Jefferson as their idol have lost faith in the early 
American ideal. They no longer believe that free 
men can manage their own affairs. 

They want to set the government up as a kind of 
big-brother deity to look after us and run our lives 

for us. - . - - " - — 

The practice of buying votes with the voters* 
own money— of promising the people something to 
be paid for out of the public treasury— has become 
a successful political racket in the past 30 years. It 
has become a fixed habit of both political parties. 

A virtue of our original federal system as set up 
by the Founding Fathers was that state govern- 
ments could experiment with social legislation 
without endangering the freedom of the whole 
nation. 

If a state made a mistake or went too far in the 
use of its power, comparison with the experience 

of other states — and competition between states 

would force correction. 

But when we build the central government into 
an all-powerful colossus— as we did under Roosevelt 
and Truman, and as we continue to do under Eisen- 
hower — we place our freedom and our lives in the 
hands of political quacks and witch doctors in Wash- 
ington whose power to destroy us is unchecked and 
unlimited. 

For a quarter of a century, the unconstitutional 



power of the federal government has been growing 
like a fungus in wet weather. 

We will not keep our Constitution, our liberty, 
or our prosperity if we do not stop it— if we do not 
begin to run our government instead of letting our 
government run us. 

As philosophies of government, modern liberal- 
ism, communism, and fascism are all essentially the 
same. 

All of them believe that government should have 
unlimited power to do to and for the people what 
— government thinks good for the people. 

Modern liberals, Socialists, and Communists dif- 
fer on the superficial question of how government 
should get and exercise power; but they agree on 
the fundamental question of how much power gov- 
ernment should have: all of them think that gov- 
ernment must have absolute power— in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The trouble here is that when government has 
absolute power to promote the general welfare, 
government must also have absolute power to decide 
what the general welfare is. 

Hitler's gas chambers and concentration camps 
were designed to promote the general welfare— as 
Hitler saw it. Stalin killed off whole races, provinces, 
and economic groups of people inside Russia, and 
put millions in slave camps— to promote the gen- 
eral welfare: as Stalin saw it. Within five years after 
they had taken over China, the Communists had 
murdered fifty million people— to promote the gen- 
eral welfare: as the Chinese Communist agrarian 
reformers see it. 

Modern liberals presume that you, as an individual, 
do not have enough decency or good sense to edu- 
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cate your own children, provide your own housing, 
prepare for your own future, or give a helping hand 
to a neighbor in desperate need. 

Therefore, they want laws which will force you 
to do all the things that liberals think you should 
do. 

They take money from you and put it in a big 
federal pot, on the presumption that politicians will 
make better use of it than you would. 

Nowhere in the history of the human race is there 
any justification for this„ naive faith^in political 
power. 

The welfare state which modern liberals worship 
is not ''a twentieth century invention," as they call 
it. It is the oldest, most reactionary kind of social 
organization. 

The welfare state — with the usual trappings of 
government price controls, government-fixed mini- 
mum wages, government subsidies, government 
relief for the poor, and government pensions — was 
tried out in ancient Babylon, ancient Greece, and 
ancient Rome; in Mussolini's Italy, in Hitler's Ger- 
many, and in all Communist countries. 

Wherever and whenever it has been tried out, it 
has failed utterly to provide economic security — 
and it always ends in slavery. 

It is, of course, true that there are people who 
simply won't save for their own future security un- 
less someone makes them. It's also true that there 
are people who won't brush their teeth properly. 
But when you start passing laws, or giving private 
organizations the power, to force people to do all 
the things that are good for them, you are headed 
for a slave society, whether you want to call it social- 
ism, welfare-statism, communism, fascism, modern 
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liberalism, New Dealism, Middle-of-the-Roadism, 
or by some more ancient name. 

Whenever a poUtician tells you that your govern- 
ment has a warm, personal interest in you and that 
he wants the government to be a big brother to you 

that politician (no mater how nice a fellow he 

may be, or how wide his grin) is misleading you into 
slavery. 

A big-brother government is the kind that every 
dictator in the world has always wanted. 

A government which can take a warm, personal 
interest in me can take a cold, calculating interest 
in you. 

A government which today can subsidize your 
farm or business or send you checks for unemploy- 
ment or relief can tomorrow seize the bodies and 
property of your sons and daughters. 

There are many hazards in a free society. One of 
them is that there will always be people who won't 
manage their own affairs as well as they should, or 
as well as someone thinks they should. 

But freedom is not divisible. You canont permit 
it for some and deny it to others. If one man has the 
freedom to make an intelligent investment and wind 
up with a million dollars, another must have the 
freedom to make a stupid investment and go broke. 
If one man has the freedom to practice personal 
thrift and prepare for a comfortable old age, another 
must have the freedom to be a wastrel and die in 
poverty. 

The Soviets tried to legislate the perfect society; 
and today the average Soviet citizen has about as 
much freedom and less comfort than the inmates of 
American jails. 

The only thing that has kept the socialistic sys- 



terns throughout Europe from total collapse has 
been American gifts of billions of dollars. 

Modern liberals think they are posing unanswer- 
able questions when they say, "Well, then, how 
would you promote the general welfare? What is 
government supposed to do; let people starve?" 

Government is supposed to maintain social order, 
prevent individuals from harming or defrauding 
each other, and leave everybody with the freedom 
otherwise to lead his own life. 

That was the original, American philosophy of 
government written into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 

The old American system of freedom never did 
—and never could— completely eliminate poverty. 
Only God can create a perfect society. 

But the old American philosophy of Government 
more effectively promoted the ideal of human free- 
dom, and produced greater material abundance for 
more people— fed more people— than any welfare 
state, planned economy, or socialist system on 
record. 

Every American has an individual responsibility 
under God to help his neighbor in distress; but the 
decision as to when, how, how much, and to whom 
is legally and morally his, and not his government's. 

Government cannot make men prosperous, any 
more than it can make men good. Government can- 
not produce anything. It can merely seize and di- 
vide up what individuals produce. Government can 
give the people nothing which government has not 
first taken away from them. And the amount which 
government doles back to the people or spends to 
promote their welfare is always less than what it 
takes, because of the excessive costs of governmental 
administration. 



I believe in Freedom. 

I am, you might say, a fundamentalist. I look 
upon the Constitution as the fundamental law of 
our land. I regard the Declaration of Independence 
as the fundamental expression of Americanism. 

I think it is a betrayal of freedom and an insult 
to human intelligence for the Supreme Court— or 
anyone else-to "reinterpret" our fundamental 
charter of government "in the light of contem- 
porary conditions." 

The American system o{ government was built 
on political principles which are eternal. They do not 
change with the seasons. 

That's why I cringed when Roosevelt once called 
the American Constitution a horse-and-buggy 
document. That's why I cringe every time Eisen- 
hower gets near to saying the same thing by refer- 
ring to the "dogmas of the past." 

Fundamental American principles are the yard- 
stick which will measure in this column — and 
on radio and television as fast as I can find sponsors 
— week after week, the most important contro- 
versial issues of our time. 

Of any liberal readers I might have, I ask a 
favor: 

If you want the government to provide you with 
clothing, housing, food, medical care, training in 
an ocupation, and security in old age — get your- 
self a life term in prison. There you will have gov- 
ernment-guaranteed economic security. 

But if you love your fellow-man (if you love 
America), do not support legislation, whatever 
high-sounding purpose it seems intended to serve — 
do not vote for politicians, whatever the party label 
— whose programs of government-planned and 



government-subsidized housing, health insurance, 
electrical power, or security in old age, will convert 
the whole nation into a prison. 

You who want to think and talk and write and 
fight on the side of freedom will find here some 
originality of thought and expression. 

But, most importantly, you will find gleanings 
from and condensations of the very best that has 
been written and spoken on the subjects at hand. 

You will read here, in ten minutes, what some 
of the best brains in the world spent countless hours 
to produce. 

The first time it occurs to you that I am more 



frequently against than for something, please take 
a look at the American Bill of Rights — the first 
ten amendments to our Constitution. They are very 
brief. The language is simple. The admonitions are 
stern — and they are negative. They say not what 
government shall do, but what government shall 
not do. 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion ... or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press." 

Congress shall make no law . . . That is the Ameri- 
can philosophy of freedom which built this mag- 
nificent land into a citadel of hope for all humanity. 
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Ghost at the Feast 

San Francisco, June 19 
Special dispatch to the New York Times: 

"This is a real birthday party the United Nations 
is having out here; free eats, free booze, flags and 
bunting all over Nob Hill, and June and peace 
bustin* out all over. Everybody is relaxing, includ- 
ing Comrade Molotov, who tipped his porter $17 
on arrival." 

Sounds like a real gay party. All they're missing 
is Comrade Alger Hiss, Secretary General of the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945 when the UN 
was formed. 

Maybe Yes, Maybe No 

On the eve of his journey to San Francisco to 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., America's ambas- 



sador to the UN, appeared on a TV program. He 
was asked about admitting Red China to the UN. 

Mr. Lodge said that although he favors universal 
membership in the UN, he does not think that 
nations should be admitted unless they are peace- 
loving. 

That is an admirable ambassadorial way of saying 
yes, but on the other hand, no. 

But if Mr. Lodge isn't careful, he'll talk himself 
out of a job — as he did in 1952 when he tried to 
get himself reelected to the Senate. 

If all nations were peace-loving, who would 
argue that we needed a "world organization for 
peace"? 

If you chase out of the UN all nations that aren't 
"peace-loving," who will do the chasing? And who 
will be left after the chase is over? 
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Uncle Sam? Perhaps; but then Mr. Lodge would 
die of grief and shame, because the image of Uncle 
Sam standing alone on his own feet, righteously 
defending his own land, is the image of isolation- 
ism. And the very sound of that ugly word harrows 
Mr. Lodge's soul with fear. 

Yet Ambasador Lodge is a man of courage. 

On June 18, he again spoke to the nation — this 
time on radio. He said that the United Nations was 
founded on two basic assumptions: (1) That the 
U. S. and the U. S. S. R. would work together in 
unity; and (2) that if any nation tried to break 
the peace, the UN would issue legally binding orders 
for action to keep the peace. 

Mr. Lodge admitted that both of these assump- 
tions have been proven wrong. 

But, he concluded, the UN has ''been a tremen- 
dous force for peace." 

Mr. Lodge indicated that the top level meetings 
of Yalta and Potsdam had been disastrous, but ex- 
pressed high hope for the big-four meeting coming 
up in July. 

If there were any virtue in eternal, naive op- 
timism, nearly all of the top leaders of the West 
would be saints. 

Amen^ Bishop 

In Carnegie Hall, New York City, addressing a 
meeting arranged by the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, The Most Rev. Cuthbert O'Gara, 
exiled Bishop of Yuanling, said: 

"I shall believe in co-existence only when mis- 
sionaries are invited to return to China ( from which 
the Bishop was expelled as an American *spy') and 
reengage in the work of religion and culture as 
friends of the Chinese people and not as slandered 



enemies; only when all Americans are released from 
prison, when our fliers are taken out of bondage, 
and when the prison gates of Europe open." 

ISotc It^s Legal 

In Washington last week, the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled that it is all right for unions 
or employers to lie to workers in trying to persuade 
them to vote for or against a union — provided 
the lies aren't too big. 

In a unanimous opinion, Repubhcan and Demo- 
cratic miembers of the five-man NLRB said: 

''Exaggerations, inaccuracies, partial truths, 
name-calling and falsehoods, while not condoned, 
may be excused as legitimate propaganda" before 
a union representation election. 

In the case at hand, however, the board held that 
a union had made "false statements" that "exceeded 
the limits of legitimate propaganda." 

The case at hand was a union election at the 
Gummed Products Co. of Troy, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber, 1954, when workers voted to join the CIO 
paper workers union. 

Whom? 

One cannot help wondering whom the pollsters 
poll. 

Gallup Poll has just come out with the results 
of a new nationwide survey which reveals over- 
whelming support in the United States for the 
United Nations. 

The scientific pollsters of Dr. George Gallup, who 
has had more than 20 years of experience in scien- 
tific testing of public opinion, found practically 
nobody in the United States who is opposed to the 
United Nations. 
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Now, that is very odd. For more than four years 
now, the Facts Forum Poll (which is not a "scien- 
tific sampling," but merely a postcard mailed with- 
out comment or instructions or any other persua- 
sive approach to thousands of people in all walks 
of life and in all parts of the nation) has, on every 
United Nations question posed, revealed strong op- 
position to the United Nations, A big majority of 
the Facts Forum Poll voters have consistently shown 
that they are deeply suspicious of the United Na- 
tions, feeling that it has done infinitely more harm 
than good for the cause of freedom. 

Only Four 

Last week, Senator Joe McCarthy introduced a 
resolution '*to express the sense of the Senate that 
Russia be required in advance to agree to take up 
the status of her European and Asian satellites at 
the top level big-four meeting in Geneva, July 18." 

Three other senators stood with him: George 
Malone of Nevada, William Jenner of Indiana, and 
William Langer of North Dakota. 

But the Senate thundered them down. Senator 
after senator protested that the resolution would 
"tie the hands of the President and show lack of 
confidence in him." 

Republican Homer Capehart of Indiana shouted 
that McCarthy was making **a blanket indictment 
of the President, Secretary of State, and Republi- 
cans as Communist appeasers," Democratic Leader 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas said that McCarthy's 
measure was an attempt to dictate to President 
Eisenhower, put him in a strait jacket, and place 
"a congressional gag around his neck." 

All of which is, of course, utter nonsense. Mc- 
Carthy was merely trying to put the Senate on 
record as believing in a pledge which the politicians 



solemnly made to the people of the United States 
in the elections of 1952. In that year, the Republi- 
cans in their party platform vowed to work for 
freeing the captive peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

^Everyone who knows anything whatever about 
communism and world opinion realizes that the very 
act of meeting the Soviets in a high-level conference 
will further discourage the hopeless millions in the 
Communist empire. Meeting the Soviet leaders is 
open proof that we regard the Soviet dictatorship 
as a legitimate, honorable government which can 
be dealt with in good faith. Merely by meeting the 
Soviets we are putting our stamp of approval on 
the slave empire which they have built by conquest 
and terror. 

If we went into the conference, however, as Sena- 
tor McCarthy wants us to go, determined that we 
will not negotiate with the gangsters of the Kremlin 
unless they first talk about freeing their captive 
satellites, we would give hope and encouragement 
to all the millions througholit the world who live 
under Communist tryanny. ' 

One odd thing about the Senate's rejection of 
McCarthy's resolution is that the Senate knows 
McCarthy is right. Secretary of State Dulles him- 
self has said that he would like to have a discussion 
of the Soviet satellites on the agenda for the big- 
four conference. All that McCarthy wants to do 
is to put the Senate on record as expressing the same 
sentiment. 

Any senator who thinks that McCarthy's resolu- 
tion would tie the President's hands does not know 
enough about the Constitution of the United States 
to qualify for public office. The President would in 
no way be bound by McCarthy's resolution, which 
would merely express the desires of the Senate. Mc- 
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Carthy's resolution would in no way encroach upon 
the constitutional prerogatives of the President. 

Look at it another way. Only Congress can pass 
laws. Yet most of the laws passed are recommended 
by the executive. In fact, most of the important 
legislation which Congress enacts is not only written 
under executive direction but is enacted as a result 
of executive pressure. 

Why is it that the people who condemn Mc- 
Carthy for wanting the Senate to suggest a course 
of action for the President never complain when 
the President suggests — nay, demands — a course 
of action for the Senate? 

Well, Good! 

"In New York, Mr. Dulles, Mr. Macmillan, Lon- 
don Foreign Secretary, and Foreign Minister Pinay 
of France had lunch and talk at the Riverdale home 
of Sir Pierson Dixon, British delegate to the UN. 
They found themselves in general agreement on 
Russia's motives and intentions. — from a feature 
editorial in the New York Times, 

We Could Stay Home! 

"Washington obviously fears the Geneva meet- 
ing (big-four talks to be held July 18) may be used 
by the Communists as a propaganda forum to induce 
the West to relax its defense, to make bad blood 
between the Allies and to open questions the U. S. 
feels best left closed." — from the same editorial. 

Now Here^s a Point! 

"At the Geneva meeting each of the principals 
will be able to say whatever he wants. The question 
is: "Will the others hsten?" — same source. 



Good ISews 

A few days ago, Congressman Bruce Alger (fresh- 
man Republican from Dallas) made a speech to 
the House which the nation's great metropolitan 
press chose to ignore, belittle, or hide away. The 
speech was a fine and fearless statement which de- 
served national headlines. 

Congresman Alger, ignoring the middle-of-the- 
roadism of his own party leadership, and meeting 
the powerful extreme left-wing forces head-on, 
called for a dismantling of America's Number One 
experiment in socialism: the JTennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Why, Mr. Alger asked, should the people of Dallas 
be taxed to provide below-cost electrical power for 
the great industries and the citizens of the Tennessee 
Valley? 

Mr. Alger demanded that the government-owned 
facilities of TVA be sold to private individuals and 
private business. This would stop the cancer-like 
spread of socialism in the Tennessee Valley; and it 
could convert the vast installations of TVA into 
tax-paying instead of tax-consuming enterprises. 

There was one regrettable omission from Mr. 
Alger's speech on the TVA. He did not mention 
Roosevelt's remark to Stalin at the Yalta conference 
[^ 1945 — as revealed in the recently published 
Yalta papers. On that occasion, Roosevelt told Stahn 
that what we were doing with TVA in one region 
of the United States was exactly what Stalin was 
doing with the economy of Russia on a national 
scale. 
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DAN SMOOX 

Chamber to Hear 
Former FBI Man 

; Dan Smoot, former FBI agent, 
editor and columnist, will address 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the New Orleans Area 
at their annual dinner next Monday 
in the Roosevelt hotel. 

Chamber president George S, 
Dinwiddle said the event will take 
place in the International Room of 
the hotel. Twelve new board mem- 
bers will be elected to replace 
those whose terms are expiring. 

Smoot left the service of the FBI 
to help launch the Facts Forum in 
Dallas, Tex., and spent four years 
as radio and television moderator 
for the program. 

Nominated for the chamber 
board posts are Fred N. Billings- 
ley, Ray CantrclU A. N. Goldberg, 
Andrew- J. Higgins Jr., W. F. Woer- 
ner, J. T. Lykes Jr., Eldon Ma- 
joue, C B. Prescott, Thomas A. 
Prevost, M. P. Verret, F. Poche 
Waguespack and Leon Wolf. 

Board members meet Tuesday, 
th& day after board electionsft to 
elOTt a new president, first 'djce- 
prAident and treasurer. J 
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The Supreme Court's 

Segregation Decision 

N 1896, the Supreme Court held that segregation in public schools is not a violation of 
the Constitution. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court held that segregation in public schools is a 
violation of the Constitution, 

What next? What does the Constitution mean? 

There is no telling. 

Whether your skin is black or white, red or yellow; whether you live in the North 
or in the South; whether you have children or not, the decision of the Supreme Court 
ordering integration of the races in the nation's public schools should frighten you. 

It should frighten you, because, when its final impact is felt, it will mean the end of 
orderly constitutional government in the United States. 

The Supreme Court decision in the school segregation cases means simply that we 
Americans no longer have any constitutional guarantees against the tyrannical whims, 
and caprices, and arbitrary decisions of government. Today, it is legal and constitutional 
for you to marry the person of your choice, buy your own home, and raise your own 
family as you think best. But tomorrow, the Supreme Court could decide that all of this 
is wrong. The Supreme Court could decide that the individual family unit should be 
broken up and that private ownership of homes should be abolished in order to achieve 
equality of opportunity for all citizens. 

If the Supreme Court made such a decision tomorrow, that decision would be the 
supreme law of our land. When the Court handed down the school segregation decision 
on May 17, 1954, it established the principle that our Constitution has no fixed or 
definable meaning. The Constitution means whatever a majority of the Supreme Court, 
on any given day, wants it to mean. 

It is true that we have been sinking into this condition for many years. But before 
May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court did base its decisions on law. The opinions it expressed 
were legal opinions. The authorities it cited for its decisions were legal authorities. And the 
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Court was at least bound by its own previ- 
ous decisions. 

In the School Segregation cases, however, 
the Supreme Court overturned all judicial 
precedent, reversed a previous decision of the 
Court, and arbitrarily changed the meaning 
of the Constitution to suit the whims of the 
present justices. 

Nowhere in the federal Constitution, or in 
any of its amendments, is there any delegation 
of power to the federal government to oper- 
ate in the field of education. 

The Tenth Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion says that powers not delegated to the 
federal government are reserved to the states, 
or to the people. 

Obviously, the power to set up and regu- 
late tax-supported schools is not delegated to 
the federal government. Therefore, the fed- 
eral government has no power whatever to 
interfere in any way with the operation of 
schools in the individual states. 

The Supreme Court's decision in the school 
segregation cases is not a judicial interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. It is a political deci- 
sion, grounded not in law, but in Earl War- 
ren *s notions about psychology and sociology. 

Chief Justice Warren, in writing the 
Court's opinion in the school segregation 
cases, says: 

"Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of Plessy 
. Ferguson (the 1896 case), this finding is 
mply supported by modern authority." 

And what was the modern authority on 
which the Supreme Court relied? 

Here is what Senator James O. Eastland, 
in a speech on the Senate floor had to say about 
it: 

'T (have) submitted a resolution asking • . . 
an investigation of the alleged scientific auth- 
orities upon which the Supreme Court relied 
to sustain its decision in the school integration 



cases of last year. . . . There is clear and un- 
mistakable evidence that the Court chose to 
follow the insidious and false propaganda 
foisted by alien ideologies rather than rely on 
the Constitution as written, and long estab- 
lished legal precedents .... 

"Somewhat more than one year ago, I 
pointed out in an address on this floor that the 
Supreme Court had been indoctrinated and 
brain -washed by left-wing pressure groups; 
that individual members of the Court were 
influenced by and were guilty of grossly im- 
proper conduct in accepting awards and emol- 
uments from groups and organizations inter- 
ested in political litigation before the Court 
and bent on changing and destroying our 
American way of life .... 

"Today, I am calling upon the members of 
the Senate to consider an even more serious 
problem. The Court has not only arrogated 
to itself powers which were not delegated to 
it under the Constitution of the United States 
and has entered the fields of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, but 
they are attempting to graft into the organic 
law of the land the teachings, preachments, 
and social doctrines arising from a political 
philosophy which is the antithesis of the prin- 
ciples upon which this Government was 
founded. 

"The origin of the doctrines can be traced 
to Karl Marx, and their propagation is part 
and parcel of the conspiracy to . . . destroy 
this Government through internal contro- 
versy. 

"The Court adopts this propaganda as 
^modern scientific authority . . . .' 

"In the long legal history of this country, 
there has never before been a time when an 
Appellate Court or Supreme Court of the 
United States relied solely ... on scientific 
authority to sustain a legal decision .... 

"The one (other) time when the high ap- 
pellate court of any major western nation has 
resorted to text books and the works of agita- 



tors to sustain its decision was when the high 
court of Germany sustained Hitler's racist 
laws • . . . 

"In the rendition of the opinion on the 
school segregation cases the entire basis of 
American jurisprudence was swept away. 
There is only one other comparable system of 
jurisprudence which is based upon . . • vacil- 
lating, political, and psuedo scientific opinion 
— the Peoples Courts of Soviet Russia. 

"In that vast vacuum of liberty, (the Soviet 
Union) . . . the basis of jurisprudence is the 
. . . ever-changing winds of pseudo-authority. 

"And that today is the basis of American 
jurisprudence as announced by a unanimous 
opinion of our Supreme Court .... 

"The Supreme Court . . . has now found 
scientific authorities to sustain its view of 
what the 14th amendment (to our Constitu- 
tion) should mean. Who are these authori- 
ties? • . . 

"(One is) K. B. Clark, a Negro . . . social 
science expert employed by the principal 
plaintiff in the segregation cases, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
people. • . . It is the most unusual procedure 
for any court to accept a litigant's paid em- 
ployee as an authority on anything, let alone 
as an authority on psychology to put him 
above the Constitution itself • , • . 

"(Another modern authority on psychol- 
ogy cited by the Supreme Court was) Theo- 
dore Brameld. . . . He is cited (by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities) as 
having been a member of no less than 10 
organizations declared to be communistic .... 

"Also cited by the Court as one of its mod- 
ern authorities on psychology • . • was one E. 
Franklin Frazier, The files of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities . . . contain 18 
citations of Frazier's connection with Com- 
munist causes in the United States .... 

"The Court cited and adopted generally, 



and without reservation, as its leading author- 
ity on modern psychology, (Gunnar) Myr- 
dial's book. An American Dilenpfna . . . • 

"Myrdal .... a (Swedish) socialist who 
had served the Communist cause .... admit- 
ted that he had no knowledge of the Negro 
question in the United States. (Yet) he was, 
hired (by the Carnegie Foundation) to make| 
an investigation of race relations in this coun- 
try .... 

"Myrdal has an utter contempt for the 
principles upon which the United States was 
founded and for the political system to which] 
the people adhere. It is incredible that the Su- 
preme Court could have overlooked . . . cer- 
tain remarks ... in his book, on which the! 
Court mainly bases its decision. Myrdal stated] 
that the Constitution of the United States was! 
^impractical and unsuited to modern condi-l 
tions' and (that) its adoption was 'nearly aj 
plot against the common people." " 

This book, written by a Swedish Socialist! 
who was openly contemptuous of the Consti-I 
tution of the United States, was the principalj 
authority on which the Supreme Court relied] 
for its school segregation decision. 

Chief Justice Warren said that segregatior 
in the schools is unconstitutional now, in thel 
light of all these socialist and communist! 
authorities, because the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment says that no state shall deny to any per-l 
son the equal protection of the law. 

Warren admits, however, that the Four- 
teenth Amendment does not really apply tc 
the problem of segregation in the public 
schools, because, in 1868, when the Four- 
teenth Amendment was adopted, there were 
no public schools in the South. The framerJ 
of the Fourteenth Amendment couldn't pos- 
sibly have had public schools in mind. 

Chief Justice Warren admits that he is read- 
ing into the Fourteenth Amendment some- 
thing that is not there, but that he thinks 
should be. 
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Earl Warren*'5> segregation decision means: 
We of the Supreme Court know that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was not intended to 
apply to public schools, but we want it to 
apply; therefore, we declare that it does apply. 

After saying enough to prove that the Su- 
preme Court had no constitutional grounds 
for invading states* rights and telling the 
states how they must run their public schools, 
I Chief Justice "barren dismisses the question of 
; whether or not the negroes in the South are 
I provided facilities equal to those of the whites. 

He tries to explain why a negro in a school 
[with other negroes cannot get as much edu- 
cation as if he were in a school with whites, 
even though the facilities and everything else 
[might be adequate and equal- 
Mr. Warren deals in what he calls intang- 
ibles. He finally comes to grips with the prob- 
lem by citing a passage from another Court 
decision which says, "Segregation . . . has a 
tendency to retard the educational and mental 
I development of Negro children, and to de- 
Iprive them of some of the benefits they would 
[receive in a racially integrated school system." 

If there is anybody in the United States who 
lought to resent that decision, cast in that lan- 
Iguage, it should be America's negro citizens, 
IWhat that sentence says is that Negroes are 
Inot really equal to whites, and that if you 
jdon't mix up the negro and white children 
Iso that the negroes will enjoy the uplifting 
jbenefit of associating with the whites, the 
legroes are harmed. 

Actually, no other group of people any- 
k^^here on earth at any time in recorded his- 
tory ever made such rapid progess as Amer- 
ica's southern negroes have made in the past 
linety years. The people who helped them 
lake that phenomenal progess were not Su- 
preme Court psychiatrists, New Deal poli- 
ticians, Socialist agitators, or uplifting busy- 
>odies. It was the southern whites who under- 
stood the negroes, treated them with kindness, 
land lent them a helping hand. 



The negroes, when lirst brought to Amer- 
ica by New England, Dutch and British slave 
traders, were not free people reduced to slav- 
ery. They were merely transferred from a 
barbaric enslavement by their own people in 
Africa to a relatively benign enslavement in 
the Western hemisphere. 

Think of the conditions in 1868. A large, 
illiterate, and economically dependent popula- 
tion — a primitive people only recently re- 
moved from savagery, with no cultural or 
racial traditions of their own, and with no 
experience in self-government — had to be 
assimilated into a civilization which it had 
taken the white man 5,000 years to develop. 

Practically all of this staggering burden fell 
upon the South, embittered, ravaged, and 
pauperized by war, and brutally oppressed by 
carpetbaggers and a corrupt federal govern- 
ment during the reconstruction period. 

The rapid integration of negroes into our 
society — ^particularly in the South — is one of 
the most admirable chapters in the great 
American story, and reflects the highest pos- 
sible credit on the negro himself and on the 
southern white, who is, and always has been, 
the only true, enduring friend that the Ameri- 
can negro has. 

No where else on earth is the black man as 
well off — as free, independent, and prosperous 
— as he is in America. 

Some poor laborer can be beaten to death 
in Chicago by labor goons who are trying to 
force him to join a union against his will, and 
no one wants to call in the federal government 
on the grounds that the murdered man's civil 
rights were violated, 

A union can picket a private business or- 
ganization, terrorize a whole community and 
indulge in endless acts of arson, vandalism, 
criminal assault, and even murder; and none 
of the liberals or organizations professing to 
be dedicated to freedom and the preservation 
of civil rights ever say a word about the inno- 



cent and helpless victuns of all that violence 
and tyranny. 

But let two white hoodlums in a southern 
state beat up one colored man — or even, as 
has happened many times, let one southern 
negro involved in a heinous crime be subjected 
to the due process of law^ — and all the race 
agitators in the nation want to pass federal 
laws which would destroy the liberties not 
only of the southern whites but also of the 
southern negroes, and of all other American 
citizens in the nation. 

The bloody race riots which left-wing agi- 
tators have inspired in the United States have 
caused more suffering and bitterness than all 
of the lynchings and mob violence in the 
South, from the Civil War to date. 

Ancient wounds of hatred, bitterness, and 
fear, which time and humanity were healing, 
have been reopened by the Supreme Court's 
outrageous and needless decision in the school 
segregation cases. 

There has already been some violence. There 
will be more. 

In some communities — ^such as Washington, 
D. C. — enrollment of white children in public 
schools has sharply declined as a result of de- 
segregation. 

This means that white parents, while con- 
tinuing to pay taxes for public schools, are 
tansferring their children to private schools* 

This poses constitutional questions far more 
important than any yet considered by the 
present Supreme Court. 

If it is constitutional for a state to take 
one man's money — against his will — and build 
schools for another man's children, why isn't 
it constitutional for the state to determine 
which children shall go to which school? 

If the state has the constitutional power to 
tell your child that he must go to a particular 
school because he lives in a particular neigh- 
borhood, why doesn't the state have the con- 



stitutional power to tell your child that he 
must go to a particular school because he has 
a particular color? 

It would be interesting to hear the answers 
which Earl Warren's psychiatry might pro- 
vide for these questions. 

If the Republican and Democratic New 
Deal politicians of the Supreme Court of the 
United States really think that the Golden 
Rule can be enacted into law; if they actually 
believe that the federal government can force 
bitterness and prejudice out of human hearts; 
if they are convinced that political power con- 
centrated in Washington can take the place 
of Christian love and fabricate heaven on 
earth — they ought to tell us a little more 
about it. That would be far more illuminating 
than the platitudes about the importance of 
education which take up a considerable por- 
tion of their decision in the school segregation 
cases. 

Some day, perhaps, we Americans may get 
on the Supreme Court, not political cronies 
who are fundamentally ignorant in the law, 
and who know little and care less about the 
Constitution — but men with extensive legal 
training and judicial experience, who under- 
stand and respect the Constitution of the 
United States. 

If we do not, we will have no Constitution, 
The one we have now, after twenty years of 
tampering by political appointees (both Re- 
publican and Democratic) has little of its 
original meaning left. 

The Supreme Court has already read out of 
our Constitution many of our basic guarantees 
against tyranny at the hands of the federal 
government. 

The end of this road is the end of freedom 
in the United States. 

The Supreme Court decision in the school 
segregation cases has been loudly applauded as 
winning us friends throughout Asia and Af- 
rica — as taking the teeth out of Communist 
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propaganda about racial persecution in the 
United States. 

If we are going to shape our national poli- 
cies to avoid all the dishonest charges of Com- 
munist propaganda, we will have to eliminate 
all of our institutions of freedom, throw away 
what is left of our Constitution, dismantle our 
republic, and convert America into a satellite 
of the Soviet Union. 

That is the only possible way to avoid criti- 
cism from the Communists. 

To many thoughtful Americans, it is ob- 
vious that we are headed that way. 

If we are to formulate national policies to 
please the people of Asia and Africa, instead 
of the people of America, we should drop all 
immigration barriers against the people of 
Asia and Africa and abandon our posture of 
being a predominantly white, Western and 
Christian civilization. 



The People's Pottage 

"This is the Welfare State. It rose suddenly 
within the form. It is legal because the Su- 
preme Court says it is. The Supreme Court 
once said no and then changed its mind and 
said yes, because meanwhile the President who 
was the architect of the Welfare State had 
appointed to the Supreme Court bench men 
who believed in it. 

"The founders who wrote the Constitution 
could no more have imagined a Welfare State 
rising by sanction of its words than they could 
have imagined a monarchy; and yet the Con- 
stitution did not have to be changed. It had 
only to be reinterpreted." 

This passage is from The People's Pottage, 
perhaps the greatest book of our times. The 
book was written by the late Caret Garrett 
and published by the Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 



Can't He Read? 

In 1920 Bainbridge Colby, Woodrow Wil- 
son's Secretary of State, made the following 
statement about the Communists: 

"The existing regime in Russia (the Soviet 
Union) is based upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith. 

"The responsible leaders of the regime have 
frequently and openly boasted that they are 
willing to sign agreements and undertakings 
with foreign powers while not having the 
slightest intention of observing such under- 
takings or carrying out such agreements." 

In November, 1954, Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., made the following state- 
ment about the Communists: 

". . . And, as I say, if we had known in 
San Francisco the way they were going to act, 
I don'^t think we would have ever been in 
favor of admitting them (to the United Na- 
tions)." 



Perhaps He Can^t 

During the same press interview (in U. S. 
News and World Report) when Ambassador 
Lodge indicated surprise at having found out 
how the Communists *'were going to act," he 
was asked: 

"Do you think your grandfather would op- 
pose what you're doing (in the United 
Nations) ?" 

Ambasador Lodge replied: 

"No, not at all." 

Here is what the elder Lodge said in one of 
his speeches opposing American membership 
in the old League of Nations: 



"I am as anxious as any human can be to 
have the United States render every possible 
service to the civilization and peace of man- 
kind. But I am certain that we can do it best 
by not putting ourselves in leading-strings or 
subjecting our policies and our sovereignty to 
other nations • . . . 

"It is well to remember that we are dealing 
with nations every one of which has a direct 
individual interest to serve, and there is grave 
danger in an unshared idealism • • , 

"You may call me selfish, if you will, con- 
servative, or reactionary, or use any other 
harsh adjective you see fit to apply; but an 
American I was born; American I have re- 
mained all my life. I can never be anything 
else but American; and I must think of the 
United States first; and when I think of the 
United States first in an arrangement like this 
(the League of Nations) I am thinking of 
what is best for the world, for if the United 
States fail the best hopes of mankind fail with 
it. 

"I have never had but one allegiance; I can- 
not divide it now. I have loved but one flag 
and I cannot share that devotion and give 
affection to this Mongrel Banner invented for 
a league. Internationalism, illustrated by the 
Bolsheviks, and by the men to whom all coun- 
tries are alike provided they can make money 
out of them is to me repulsive. 

"National I must remain and in that way, 
I, like all other Americans, can render the 
amplest service to the world. The United 
States is the world's best hope, but if you fet- 
ter her in the interests and quarrels of other 
nations, if you tangle her in the intrigues of 
Europe, you will destroy her power for good 
and endanger her very existence." 



Postcript On the Summit 

The Conference of the heads of state of the 
Big Four powers at Geneva last month pro- 
duced at least one poignant reminder of the 
Yalta conference in 1945. 

In one of the news pictures of the confer- 
ence last month, America's Ambassador to 
Russia, Charles Bohlen, was shown leaning 
over President Eisenhower's shoulder. 

In one of the news pictures of the confer- 
ence at Yalta in 1945, Charles Bohlen was 
shown leaning over President Roosevelt's 
shoulder. 

This brings to mind a specific story about 
Yalta — a story which has been related many 
times but which needs relating again and again 
until it is common knowledge. 

On one frightful occasion at Yalta, during 
the bitter fight over Russia's demand for six- 
teen votes in the United Nations, Roosevelt, 
Hiss, Stalin and an interpreter were left alone 
in a conference room. The rest of the high 
brass at Yalta cooled their heels outside. When 
Roosevelt, then a dying man, came out of the 
room with Alger Hiss, he announced to his 
advisers that an ^agreement' had been reached 
which would give Russia three votes against 
America's one in the General Assembly of the 
UN. To the protests of the American delega- 
tion, Roosevelt wearily announced: "I know 
I shouldn't have done it. But I was so tired 
when they got hold of me." 

Who were "they?" 

There were only four people in the room: j 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Alger Hiss, and the inter- j 
preter. 

The interpreter was Charles Bohlen. 



A Story Of Our Times 

On Wednesday, August 10, the body of a 
17-year-old white girl was found in a clump 
of bushes in Chicago's Calumet Park, She had 
been raped, beaten and strangled. The girl 
had been missing since she had attended a Sat- 
urday night dance given by A Battery, of the 
734th Anti-Aircraft Battalion. The dance was 
held in a recreation hall in the park where 
intoxicating beverages are prohibited. 

Investigation disclosed that the 19 -year-old 
soldier escort assigned to the girl had become 
too drunk to take her home. She left the dance 
alone. 

An 18 -year-old negro pfc, who said he had 
gone out in the air to clear his head after 
drinking 10 or 15 beers, accosted the girl. He 
claimed that he knew her name because he 
had seen her at other dances. He first claimed 
that she submitted voluntarily to his advances 
but later admitted raping her. 

Meanwhile the Army insists that the 3.2 
beer sold at the post canteen is nonintoxicat- 
ing. An Army statement said that "coffee, 
soft drinks, and 3.2 beer were served in com- 
plete accordance with army regulations*" 
Consequently, no one is at fault. 

This case raises many other questions. 

Is desegregation a good idea when it brings 
about forced mixing of teen-agers of the white 
and negro races at organizational dances? 

By what right does the Army ignore the 
laws of local communities, as in the case of 
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Calumet Park's law against alcohoKc bever- 
ages? 

Through what incredible contempt of all 
discipline and decency does the Army solicit 
the attendance of young girls at its dances and 
then permit soldiers to become so drunk that 
a horrible crime results? 

Just what kind of anti-aircraft defense does 
the industrial area of Chicago — and our other 
critical defense areas — ^have? 

In this case a harbinger of the moral deprav- 
ity which has heralded the crumbling of great 
civilizations in the past? 

Must we have "peaceful coexistence" with 
evil of every sort? 



Typographical Errors 

They have been too numerous— and too 
obvious — to mention, particularly in last 
week's number of Dan Smoot Speaks. 

One error, however, needs correction. 

Last week, I quoted the Christian Science 
Monitor as saying: *'It can be urged that the 
West should help rather than hinder the activ- 
ities of the present Soviet regime . . ," 

This passage should have read: 

"It can be argued that the West should help 
rather than hinder the activities of the present 
Soviet regime . . ." 
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STATUS OF FORCES TREATY 

THE FORMAL pacts establishing NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization — a 
multilateral alliance between the United States and thirteen other countries — were 
signed in Washington on April 4, 1949. 

As soon as we began to implement this alliance by stationing large numbers of American 
troops in Europe, we encountered innumerable problems. 

There was nothing unusual about the problems. They were, in fact, to be expected. 
One of the prices that we must pay for supporting, arming, and defending the world is to 
be despised by the world. 

Whenever one nation stations large numbers of its troops — for whatever purpose — 
in another nation, friction and deep resentment always occur. 

What is the traditional way to handle such problems? It is a well-established principle 
in international law that soldiers stationed in foreign nations are subject, not to the laws of 
those nations, but to the regulations of their own military commanders. If they are the sol- 
diers of a civilized nation, they are punished for infractions of local laws. The punishment, 
however, is prescribed and administered by their own military establishments and not by 
foreign courts. 

This principal of international law was strongly affirmed by America from the begin- 
ning of our national life until 1949. 

When America was an infant nation, the great chief justice, John Marshall, carefully 
spelled out the constitutional principle that service in the military forces shall not abridge 
or nullify an American's constitutional rights. The American flag and the full protection 
of the American Constitution must go with every American soldier wherever he is sent. 

IjO^s of Independence 

When a nation surrenders jurisdiction over its own soldiers, it gives up the most 
important feature of national sovereignty — of national independence. 

Apparently, however, the people who set up NATO in 1949, were not interested in 
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preserving America's independence. It looks, 
in fact, as if they deliberately used the NATO 
alliance as an excuse for undermining our na- 
tional sovereignty* 

At any rate, as soon as the NATO alliance 
was formed, our State Department negotiated 
with all of the nations involved executive 
agreements concerning the problem of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over American soldiers and 
members of their families. 

Abandoning our own traditions and consti- 
tutional principles, we made secret, executive 
agreements with foreign nations giving them 
criminal jurisdiction over our soldiers if they 
would receive our soldiers as their defenders. 

When General Eisenhower arrived in Eu- 
rope as Supreme Commander of NATO, he 
and our State Department oflScials went to 
work on formal treaty agreements to stand- 
ardize the various executive agreements al- 
ready in operation. 

During 1951 and 1952, representatives of 
the fourteen NATO countries signed three 
treaties dealing with problems which had 
arisen under the NATO alliance. 

These treaties, drawn up with General 
Eisenhower's help during the Truman admin- 
istration, were submitted to the Senate for 
ratification in 1953. 

One of the three NATO treaties, called the 
Status of Forces Agreement, includes a provi- 
sion known as Article VII, which gives a 
NATO nation exclusive criminal jurisdiction, 
within its borders, over foreign NATO sol- 
diers and their families under specified con- 
ditions. 

Specifics 

This Treaty provides that an American sol- 
dier overseas, who commits a crime while off 



duty, can be arrested, tried, sentenced, and 
punished under the laws of a foreign nation 
without any recourse or appeal to American 
military authorities, American courts, or the 
American government. 

If the American is actually arrested by 
American military police, he must be surren- 
dered immediately to local authorities. 

If there is any question as to whether the 
soldier was on or off duty when he committed 
the crime, the question will be resolved by a 
specially appointed judge of the country 
where the crime occurred. 

If the soldier was unmistakably on duty 
when he committed the crime, then the Amer- 
ican army and the foreign government have 
concurrent or equal jurisdiction. Whether the 
soldier is tried by American officials or by 
foreign officials depends somewhat on who ar- 
rested him first, and on the circumstances of 
the individual case. 

The foreign government's jurisdiction over 
members of the soldier's family is unlimited. 

Fight in the Senate 

When this NATO treaty came before the 
Senate for ratification, Senator John Bricker 
of Ohio led a determined fight to have Article 
VII removed from it, pointing out that the 
Status of Forces Treaty violates the basic con- 
stitutional rights of American soldiers serving 
on foreign soil. 

Senator Bricker was winning strong support 
in the Senate, until President Eisenhower per- 
sonally intervened. 

Eisenhower sent a letter to majority leader 
Knowland, saying that Bricker's proposed 
alteration of the Status of Forces Treaty 
would undermine America's military position 



Do the figures include American service- 
men's families? How about such cases as that 
of Mrs. Antonie Pierre, wife of an American 
serviceman in Japan, who was indicted by 
Japanese authorities because her rented house 
accidentally caught on fire? 

Do the figures include American service- 
men being held in foreign jails without any 
formal trials or sentences — like the two 
American army privates named Scott and 
Crews who were involved in a beer-hall brawl 
at Sopporo, Japan, in April, 1954, and who 
were still in jail nine months later without ever 
having had a trial? 

One usually reliable, but unofficial, source 
has reported that by November, 1954, over 
1200 Americans were imprisoned in Japan 
alone. 

Are these figures wrong, or were all these 
Americans being held in Japanese jails await- 
ing trial and therefore not counted in the De- 
fense Department's official figures on Amer- 
icans actually tried and sentenced? 

We don't know. But we do know this: in 
Japan, criminal cases are frequently adjourned 
and interminably delayed; and a defendant — 
even though he may later turn out to be inno- 
cent — stays in jail until the verdict is finally 
in. 

The Defense Department figures mention 
only five foreign nations where Americans are 
in jail. Yet there have been many widely cir- 
culated, apparently authentic, accounts of 
Americans imprisoned in at least a dozen other 
countries, including Turkey and French 



Morocco where standards of justice are, in 
comparison with ours, quite primitive. 

Families of servicemen protest that theirl 
relatives are subjected to indignities, suffer 
ing, and denial of their rights as American 
citizens in Iceland — where the biggest politi 
cal party is the Coramunist party; where th< 
second biggest newspaper in the nation is 
Communist newspaper; and where anti 
American feeling is intensely bitter. 

American servicemen are subjected to abus 
and injustice in France — where one out o 
every four public officials is a Communist. 

We have these Status of Forces agreement 
with Moslem countries, where the penalty f o 
petty theft is to cut off the right hand of th 
offender. 

In America, the Constitution protect 
everybody — citizens and aliens alike — fron 
cruel and inhuman punishment. But if you 
boy is drafted and sent overseas, he doesn't haV 
that protection. He could have his right han 
cut off if he got involved in a silly prank an 
stole somebody's chicken. 

We have this Status of Forces agreemen 
with the Commtmist government of Yugo 
slavia. In every Communist country, of course 
it is high treason to criticize the governmen 
in power. An American soldier who is caugh 
in Yugoslavia criticizing Communism couli 
be sentenced to die. 

It^s the Principle . . • 

Whether any of these horrible things ha^ 
or have not occurred yet; whether the actui 
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number of Americans in foreign jails as a re- 
sult of the Status of Forces Treaty is 5 8, as 
the Defense Department would have us be- 
lieve, or whether it is 58,000, the principle re- 
mains the same: The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees a specific standard of 
justice for all Americans. No one has the right 
to take these Constitutional guarantees away 
rom any American* 

Yet the Status of Forces Treaty has taken 
hem away from our soldiers. 

No one wants an American soldier who 

ommits a crime to go unpunished. But if our 

Constitution means anything, it means that 

very American — ^including soldiers — has the 

ight to a fair trial before fellow Americans. 

It is, of course, true that some American 
oldiers stationed abroad are tough characters 
ivho do willfully violate law. But it is also 
rue that most American soldiers stationed 
broad are decent, homesick, frigthened, and 
bewildered boys who were forced into military 
ervice and who have no means of defending 
themselves before a hostile court in an alien 
and. 



Reciprocal? 

President Eisenhower says that the Status 
f Forces Treaty is justified because it is re- 
ciprocal — that in giving up jurisdiction over 
>ur own soldiers, we acquired jurisdiction over 
oreign soldiers stationed here. 

What every American ought to know is 
hat American constitutional rights are not 
or sale or trade on any terms. 



If the American government acquired juris- 
diction over 100 million foreigners in ex- 
change for sacrificing the constitutional rights 
of one American citizen, it would still be an 
immoral and unconstitutional deal. 

The Status of Forces Treaty was a bad bar- 
gain for America — even if we ignore princi- 
ples and make a factual comparison of what 
we gave with what we got. 

There are no foreign troops stationed in 
America, Altogether, there may be in the 
United States as many as 15,000 foreigners 
who are here on some kind of military mis- 
sion — as observers, experts, or special trainees. 
On the other hand, there are aproximately one 
million American troops stationed abroad. In 
acquiring jurisdiction over 15,000 visiting 
foreigners, we nullified the Constitutional 
rights of more than one million American 
soldiers. 

Suppose one of the 15,000 foreigners does 
get in trouble here in the United States? 

Whoever he is, wherever he's from, what- 
ever he does, he gets the full protection of the 
American Constitution. He must be repre- 
sented by counsel; he must have time to pre- 
pare his defense; he must have a full explana- 
tion of all charges made against him; he must 
be faced by his accusers in open court; he 
must be permitted to subpoena, at government 
expense, whatever witnesses he needs to defend 
himself; he cannot be compelled to testify 
against himself. 

But an American soldier in trouble abroad is 
at the mercy of people whose language he may 



not speak, and who may hate him merely be- 
cause he is an American* 

He has no guarantee of a public trial, or 
even a trial by jury; no right to appeal; no 
guarantee of freedom of speech; no protection 
against unreasonable searches and seizures; no 
protection against excessive bail or excessive 
fines; no presumption that he is innocent until 
he is proven guilty; no requirement that his 
guilt mvist be proven beyond reasonable doubt. 

That is how reciprocal the Status of Forces 
Treaty is. 

The Senators Obey 

If the Senators who betrayed the rights of 
American soldiers by ratifying this treaty need 
to salve their conscience, they can, of course, 
remember the warning of Bedell Smith, old 
amy friend of Eisenhower, who was Under- 
secretary of State when the Status of Forces 
Treaty was under consideration. 

While testifying before a Senate committee 
in behalf of this treaty, Bedell Smith let the 
Senators know that they might just as well 
ratify the thing, because if they didn't, the 
executive would continue handling the prob- 
lems as in the past — by secret agreements. 

As Senator Bricker put it, Bedell Smith was 
telling the Senate to lie down and roll over. 
And the Senate did. 

The Senators can also take solace in Bedell 
Smith's assurance that this treaty was needed 
in order to lighten the administrative burden 
on our military commanders abroad. Appar- 
ently American military oflScers abroad are so 



busy doing whatever they are doing that it is 
too much of a burden on them to look after 
their own troops. 

We Americans have permitted our nation 
to come to this sorry and tragic pass by blindl}' 
following blundering leadership in the nam( 
of party harmony and something called inter 
national collective security. 

Something Can Be Done 

The Status of Forces Treaty has been rati 
fied and is now the supreme law of the land 
But it can be revoked or amended. 

Ohio Congressman Frank Bow proved tha 
a few weeks ago. 

On May 18, 195 5, when the Military Re 
serve Bill was being debated, Mr. Bow offeree 
an amendment providing that no soldier, af te 
passage of the bill, could be assigned to 
foreign cotmtry with criminal jurisdictio: 
over American forces. The House of Repre 
sentatives adopted Bow's amendment by 
standing vote of 174 to 56. 

If the nation's newspapers and radio-tele 
vision news services had reported the facts o 
this issue clearly and fully, Congressma 
Bow's amendment would undoubtedly hav 
received irresistible public support. 

But the press practically ignored Bow 
amendment — while giving screaming head 
lines to the anti-segregation amendment intro 
duced by New York's Adam Clayton Powel 

After about a week of this kind of publ 
brainwashing, almost everyone had f orgotte 
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about Bow's fight for American Constitu- 
tional principles. 

But Congressman Bow has not forgotten, 
and apparently does not plan to give up* 

On May 18 — the same day that he intro- 
duced his ill-fated Amendment to the Military 
Reserve Bill — ^he also introduced a Joint Reso- 
lution (HJ* Res. 309) providing that the 
Status of Forces Agreement either be revised 
or that the United States withdraw from that 
Agreement so that foreign countries will not 
have criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces. 

Bow's Resolution was in the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs when the first Ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress adjourned in August* 

It can and will be taken up in the next ses- 
sion if enough American citizens are interested 
-and will let their interest be known. 



Not Too Late 

We are approaching the midnight hour in 
the history of American constitutional gov- 
ernment; but the hour is not yet too late. 

The American voters can demand the revo- 
cation of the Status of Forces Treaty and of 
all the other shadowy, ill-conceived and evil 
entanglements which are sucking this nation 
into a bottomless quicksand of war and inter- 
national power politics, 

We Americans can have our Republic and 
our Constitution back if we are not too indif- 
ferent to find out what is going on or too timid 
to stand up and be counted. 



THE STATE 
LABOR LAW 

Labor barons habitually refer to the Taft- 
Hartley Law as a slave labor law. In a way, 
they are right — but not in the way that they 
mean. 

The Taft-Hartley Law was supposed to 
outlaw compulsory union membership (the 
closed shop) — to make it illegal for anyone 
to force an Individual to join a union and pay 
dues against his will. 

When the law was amended to permit the 
Union Shop, however, the individual worker's 
protection against Unions was removed. 
Wherever the Union Shop exists, workers are 
'slaves' of the Union — in the sense that they 
have to join and pay dues, or lose their jobs. 

In at least one State, an employee who tries 
to maintain his freedom from the union not 
only loses his job, but also loses his unemploy- 
ment pay. 

The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court has ruled: 

"When there is an effective union agree- 
ment with the employer by which (union) 
membership . • . is a necessary ingredient to 
continued employment, a man who chooses 
not to have union membership necessarily 
chooses not to have work in that shop." 

The court ruled that such an employee 
"voluntarily" chooses to terminate his em- 
ployment. Hence, he is not entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation. 
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in Europe and seriously affect the security of 
the United States. 

Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense, also 
sent a letter, saying that Bricker's proposal 
would show a lack of confidence in America's 
allies. 

Senator Alexander Wiley, the perpetually 
willing mouthpiece of the administration, 
warned against any action that would injure 
the tender sensibilities of our European allies. 

Wiley suggested a compromise: if an Amer- 
ican soldier's commanding officer feared that 
the soldier would not get a proper trial, the 
oflScer could request the State Department to 
ask the foreign government to turn the Amer-; 
ican over to American authorities. 

This was too much for Bricker, Mindful 
that America pays Europe's bill through lavish 
handouts and sends its drafted soldiers abroad 
to defend a continent whose manpower greatly 
exceeds our own, Bricker protested: 

"We have not yet become the captive of 
our supplicants!" 

But Bricker was wrong. We have- 
When Senator Knowland read President 
Eisenhower's letter to the Senate, opposition to 
the Status of Forces Treaty collapsed. On July 
H, 1953, the Senate ratified the Treaty by a 
vote of 72 to 15. 



Fifteen Against 

Here are the fifteen Senators who voted 
against the Treaty: Bricker of Ohio; Dirksen 
of Illinois; Dworshak of Idaho; Jenner of In- 
diana; Malone of Nevada; McCarthy of Wis- 
consin; Schoeppel of Kansas; Welker of Idaho; 
Williams of Delaware; Frear of Maryland; 



Johnston of South Carolina; Long of Louisi- 
ana; McCarran of Nevada; Russell of Georgia; 
and Smathers of Florida. 



Sacrifice of American Soldiers 

In America, any spy, subversive, or criminal 
of whatever kind is guaranteed a fair jury trial 
in open court. He can invoke the Fifth 
Amendment, refuse to testify, and heap abuse 
upon official representatives of our govern- 
ment. But an American soldier who is drafted 
and forced to serve abroad can now be arrested 
on trumped-up charges by foreign police of- 
ficers, tried in a foreign court, sentenced and 
punished, without even having an American 
official present at his trial. 

American soldiers, stationed in some 49 for- 
eign nations, have been forced to give up their 
own careers, their own families, their own 
homes, to go abroad and serve the interests of 
foreign people. But this apparently is not 
enough. They must also be deprived of their 
most precious constitutional rights in order to 
keep our foreign friends friendly. 

In the present administration, as under the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations, it is 
bad taste for America to stand up for Amer- 
ican rights. We must always yield to the de- 
mands of our allies or we will lose the privilege 
of squandering American blood and American 
treasure to defend our allies. 

Administration leaders and internationalists 
in the Senate argued that if we did not accept 
this Status of Forces Treaty and permit Amer- 
ican soldiers to be tried in foreign courts, our 
NATO alliance might break up. To an Amer- 
ican who knows and cares anything about out 
constitutional system, and who has any pride 
in American traditions, it should be obvious 
that an alliance which can be held together 
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only at the cost of destroying the rights of our 
own soldiers is not worth maintaining. 

When urging the ratification of the Status 
of Forces Treaty, State Department officials 
promised that the Treaty provisions would 
not set a precedent for agreements in any other 
nations except those in NATO. 

The proniise was silly and dishonest on its 
face. If the United States government will 
give away the rights of its own soldiers to 1 3 
of its so-called allies, what will it say to all 
its other allies who want similar arrangements? 

The answer has already been given. Within 
a matter of weeks after the Status of Forces 
Treaty was ratified, our State Department — 
ignoring its own *no-precedent' promises — 
used the treaty provisions as a precedent for 
negotiating executive agreements with Japan, 
giving the Japanese criminal jurisdiction over 
American servicemen and their families sta- 
tioned in Japan. 

Reflect on that for a moment. Some 
American serviceman who fought the savage 
Japanese from Guadalcanal to Okinawa now 
gets arrested by the Tokyo police and accused 
of committing a crime. 

The American army can no longer take that 
soldier into custody and give him a fair trial 
in an American military court. The American 
army cannot even counsel with him or observe 
his trial to be sure that he gets a fair one. The 
army simply has to turn its back on the 
American soldier and let him get whatever 
Japanese justice wants to give him. 

When the soldier's relatives back in the 
States discover that he has been sent to a 
Japanese prison for two years or five years or 
life, they frequently cannot even find out 



from their own government what the soldier 
did or what he was charged with. 

His wife and children know only that their 
army allotment has been cut off. 

How Many Are in Jail? 

Neither the public nor the Congress knows 
how many Americans have been imprisoned in 
foreign jails as a result of the Status of Forces 
Treaty, because the administration simply will 
not make the information available. 

On Jime 24, 195 5, Congressman Frank T. 
Bow of Ohio reported figures obtained from 
jhe Defense Department. The figures revealed 
that during the eleven-month period, January 
1, to November 30, 1954, Americans through- 
out the world committed 7416 oflfenses in 
which foreign tribunals could have exercised 
criminal jurisdiction under the Status of 
Forces Treaty. 

In 5424 of the cases, however, the foreign 
courts waived jurisdiction and permitted the 
Americans to be handled by United States 
authorities. During this 11 -month period in 
1954, according to the Defense Department, 
only 78 Americans were actually sent to jail 
by foreign courts. 

The Defense Department reported that as 
of February 10, 1955, there were 58 American 
servicemen in prison, under sentences ranging 
up to 1 5 years. These were in Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Canada. 

These Defense Department figures, as re- 
leased by Congressman Bow, leave several 
questions unanswered. 
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WORLD MEDDLING 

N 1944, both the Republican and the Democratic parties wrote into their poUtical 
platforms a Palestine resolution. 

As a result of this endorsement by both major parties, the 79 th Congress passed a reso- 
lution calling upon England to permit unrestricted Jewish immigration into Palestine, 

The British, unable and unwilling to become embroiled in a war with the Mohammedan 
world, pulled out of Palestine shortly after the close of World War 11. With strong United 
States backing, the UN undertook to solve the delicate problem. But the UN, as is customary 
with that body, merely made matters worse- 

The Arabs had been in possession of the land of Palestine for over a thousand years. 
Forcing them to give up their homeland to make room for Jewish refugees from Europe 
was a cruel injustice. Yet this is what was done, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
with the strong support of the United States, and in the name of world peace. 

When Palestine was partitioned and the new Jewish state set up, war between Israel and 
the surrounding Mohammedan nations immediately broke out. The war raged continuously 
through 1948 and 1949; and has smoldered with sporadic bursts of violence ever since — 
despite the UN's extravagant claims that it stopped the war in Palestine. 

Nearly a million Arabs were driven from their homes — were forced to give up their 
farms, their shops, their businesses and flee into the desert, where they have been living in 
squalid camps for seven hopeless years on relief paid for by United States taxpayers. 

The presence of these refugees in the Middle Eastern nations which have tried to take 
them in has created ghastly economic, social, and political problems. 

Some 204,000 of these refugees are in Egypt, concentrated in a 5-by-25 mile area 
known as the Gaza Strip. This little strip of desert was the scene of most of the bloodshed 
during the summer of 195 5. 

On August 26, 195 5, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles mentioned three basic 
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problems involved in the conflict between 
Arabs and Jews in the Middle East and indi- 
cated what the United States is willing to do 
to solve those problems: 

"'What are the principal problems . . • (left) 
unresolved by the armistices of 1949 which 
ended the fighting between Israelis and 
Arabs? . . . 

"The first is the tragic plight of the 900,000 
refugees who formerly lived in the territory 
that is now occupied by Israel, . . . Compensa- 
tion is due from Israel to the refugees. How- 
ever, it ;may be that Israel cannot, unaided, 
now make adequate compensation. If so, there 
might be an international loan to enable Israel 
to pay the compensation which is due and 
which would enable many of the refugees to 
find themselves a better way of life, 

"President Eisenhower would recommend 
substantial participation by the United States 
in such a loan for such a purpose. Also he 
would recommend that the United States con- 
tribute to the realization of water develop- 
ment and irrigation projects which would . . . , 
facilitate the resettlement of the refugees . , . • 

"The second principal problem ... is that 
of fear .... President Eisenhower .... would 
recommend that the United States join in for- 
mal treaty engagements to prevent or thwart 
any effort by either side to alter by force the 
boundaries between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. I hope that other countries would be 
willing to join in such a security guarantee, 
and that it would be sponsored by the United 
Nations . . • . 

"If there is to be a guarantee of borders, it 
would be normal that there should be prior 
agreement upon what the borders are. That 
is the third major problem. The existing lines 
separating Israel and the Arab states were fixed 
by the armistice agreements of 1949. They 
were not designed to be permanent frontiers in 
every respect; in part at least, they reflected 
the status of the fighting at the moment. . , . 
The United States would be willing to help in 



the search for a solution if the parties to the 
dispute should desire/' 

Is this the United States of America? 

What right does your government have to 
draft yonr son and send him off, very prob- 
ably to die, defending an undefined border, 
drawn in desert sands, on the other side of the 
world? 

By what authority does your government 
seize your money for the building of irriga- 
tion systems and power dams on the Jordan 
River in Palestine? 

The routine answer to these questions is that 
whatever we do abroad we do in the enlight- 
ened self-interest of our own nation. 

Trying sincerely to make friends and pro- 
mote peace, we succeed only in converting 
friends into enemies and blowing up border 
disputes into major international incidents. 

The entire Mohammedan world today is 
aflame with intense and bitter hatred for the 
United States — and these are people who were 
traditionally friendly toward us. They hate us 
because we supported the Jewish State of Israel 
and because we have given great sums of 
money for economic and military aid to 
Israel. 

Have we made staunch friends of Israel in 
doing this? No. The Israelis resent and dis- 
trust us because we have also given money and 
arms to Arab nations. 

The Arabs hate us because of the economic 
and military support we give to France, They 
claim that France is using American military 
equipment to suppress the Moslem rebellions 
in North Africa. The French, on the other 
hand, claim that American policies have 
stirred up the rebellions in North Africa, 

American blood and American treasure 
have been poured out all over the world to 
help other people. And what is our reward? 
We have become the world*s favorite whip- 
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ping boy, Wherever and whenever trouble 
occurs, America, trying to help both sides, in- 
curs the enmity of everyone. 

Almost to a man, our foremost intellectual 
and political leaders behave as if there were no 
known way out of this terrible dilemma. 

Has the influence of communism so com- 
pletely cut us adrift from our own traditions, 
— so totally blinded us to the lessons of our 
own history — that we have lost all the land- 
marks of our past? 

The American nation was born at a time 
when the world was tumultuous and war- torn 
in very much the same way that it is now. 
America, as an independent nation, would not 
have lasted one year if we had not kept our- 
selves out of the endless wars and revolutions 
of the old world. 

How did we do it? 

We adopted a policy of political isolation — 
of strict neutrality with regard to the wars 
of the rest of the world. 

The traditional American policy of political 
isolation was clearly and fully expressed in the 
farewell address of George Washington, in 
1796: 

"Foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government .... 

**The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible . . . 

"It is our true policy to stand clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the for- 
eign world . . . /* 

That is political isolationism: as free in- 
dividuals we Americans will exchange our arts, 
our ideas, our learning, our wisdom, and our 



goods with other people; but as a nation we 
will not get ourselves involved in the wars and 
strife of the Old World. As Americans we will 
have with all the people of the world such free 
and open cultural and commercial interchange 
as is possible, but we do not want our govern- 
ment bribing, subsidizing, coercing, or fight- 
ing with other governments. 

That is the policy which this nation fol- 
lowed for the first 125 years of our national 
life. 

Today, all self-respecting internationalists 
shudder at the phrase "political isolationism.'' 
It is presumed that because we have airplanes, 
rocket missiles, radio communications, and 
hydrogen bombs, America can no longer 
live an independent national life as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

But it is an unwarranted presumption. 

Actually, the arguments for American in 
tervention in European struggles were far 
more logical in the early nineteenth century 
than they are today. 

The French, claiming a debt of gratitude, 
demanded our help, arguing that Britain 
would take back the American colonies if she 
succeeded in destroying France. 

England, claiming bonds of kinship and 
tradition, warned that England stood as 
America's only guarantee against conquest byi 
Napoleon. 

Spain, with colonies to the South and claims 
to most of the great West, entered the tug-of 
war, trying to drag America into the endless 
turmoil of European politics. 

We were a weak and backward nation in 
those days. Many people thought that we could 
not possibly maintain a policy of political iso- 
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lation — that we simply could not survive if 
we did not join hands with one or another of 
the great powers in Europe. 

But we did* 

When we were araong the weakest of na- 
tions, our leaders had enough manly courage 
and confidence in American destiny to resist 
all pressures and threats and to follow a proud, 
consistent national policy which enabled 
America to develop into the greatest power in 
human history. 

Today, when we are a nation of unrivaled 
strength, our leaders whimper that we cannot 
survive without help. 

The left-wingers in America pretend that 
what is wrong with the world today is all the 
fault of the isolationists, despite the fact that 
the isolationists have had no voice in shaping 
American policy for twenty years. The inter- 
nationalists have been in complete control of 
American policy since the 193 O's. They have 
propagandized and scared the public into sup- 
porting their policies with dishonest slogans 
about bipartisanship and national unity and 
one-worldism, and by mercilessly smearing the 
pitifully few isolationists who dared to criti- 
cize the foreign meddling and foreign give- 
away programs. 

The internationalists have led the Ameri- 
can nation into three wars in one generation. 
Their meddling in the Middle East has 
created hatred for America among the four 
hundred million Mohammedans who were for- 
merly friendly to us. Their policies of aid and 
appeasement helped to build the Soviet ty- 
ranny into the gigantic colossus it has become 
and made it possible for the Soviets to enslave 
and turn against America six hundred million 
people, most of whom were once our friends. 



Internationalist policies have the United 
States today committed to fight at the first 
sign of war in practically any place on earth. 
The 161,000,000 people of the United States 
are committed as the military guardians of 
1,500,000,000 people in sixty-four foreign 
nations on all the continents and across all 
the oceans and seas of the world. 

America, occupying less than seven per- 
cent of the earth^s surface and with less than 
six percent of the world's population is politi- 
cally committed to defend 54 percent of the 
world's land area and 61 per cent of the earth's 
population; economically committed to give 
assistance to practically anyone who asks for 
it. And all of this is in addition to our obliga- 
tions in the United Nations. 

These internationalist policies have 
brought America to the brink of disaster. 
Their ghastly, dangerous futility and immi- 
nent total collapse are showing up in the head- 
lines day after day. 

Yet the internationalists, still clinging to 
their cherished policies in the face of, and in 
spite of, all the havoc which their policies have 
wrought, are trying to blame their failures on 
isolationism. 

Let's look into this a bit. When we lis- 
tened to Wilson's airy evangelism about mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy and sent 
tens of thousands of American men to bleed 
and die in the mud of France in World War I, 
were we following an isolationist policy? No, 
that was our first serious departure from our 
traditional policy of political isolation. 

Revolted by the bloody and costly con- 
sequences of our first major venture in inter- 
national meddling and uplifting, we returned 
briefly to our ancient policy of political isola- 
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tion. The elder Lodge, grandfather of the in- 
ternationalist who now represents us in the 
United Nations, led the Senate in a supreme 
act of high statesmanship: Namely, rejecting 
American participation in the League of Na- 
tions. As the elder Lodge put it, we stayed out 
of the League of Nations because getting into 
the thing would have plunged the United 
States into every controversy and conflict on 
the face of the globe. 

America followed her traditional policy 
of political isolationism from 1920 until the 
Roosevelt era. Roosevelt himself campaigned 
on a platform of political isolation for his first 
three terms. But, as was characteristic of 
Roosevelt, his performance was the opposite 
of his promises, 

Roosevelt, who three times got himself 
elected on a platform of political isolationism, 
inaugurated America's present internationalist 
policy of perpetual war for perpetual peace — 
a policy of perpetually sending American men 
off to die, saving somebody from something 
or other. 

If the isolationists had had their way, we 
never would have got into World War L Iso- 
lationism in that case would have spared us 
hundreds of thousands of dead and wounded 
American soldiers. It would have spared us the 
waste of natural resources and the great de- 
pression we suffered in the backwash of World 
War L European pressures and political con- 
niving with our own internationalists got us 
into World War I, but the people of Europe 
would have been a thousand times better off 
if we had stayed out. The war in Europe would 
have ground to some kind of stalemate peace, 
as wars in Europe have been doing for two 
thousand years. And there might not have been 
a World War IL 



By throwing her great power and un- 
limited resources into the European war, 
America destroyed the ancient balances of 
power there, prolonging the war, and making 
it more savage. Without American help, Eu- 
ropean governments simply could not afford 
the prolonged total wars which have become 
the fashion of the twentieth century. 

If the isolationists had had their way and 
kept us out of World War II, two of the 
bloodiest tyrants in history — Hitler and Sta- 
lin — would have destroyed each other, and the 
world today would be a much safer and saner 
place than it now is. 

If the isolationists had had their way and 
kept us out of World War II, there would 
have been no Korea, which cost another 3 5,000 
American lives and ended in disgrace for the 
United States. 

If the isolationists had had their way, the 
United States would not today be so entangled 
with the aflfairs of all the peoples of all the 
earth that every border conflict is inevitably 
transformed into an American war. 

The traditional policy of political isola- 
tionism made it possible for the great American 
experiment in government to succeed; made it 
possible for a weak and backward America to 
grow into a powerful, towering citadel of free 
dom, which for 125 years stood as an example 
to the rest of the world and as proof that free 
men can govern themselves. 

If we would abandon our internationalist 
world meddling and resume our traditional 
policy of political isolationism, we might spare 
ourselves and the world the horror of World 
War IIL 

World War III will come when the Soviets 
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feel that they are in a position to conquer or 
destroy America. If we would maintain our 
own national strength at a level which would 
make a successful Soviet attack on us obviously 
impossible, World War III wouldn't come, be- 
cause the Soviets would never dare to start it. 
And we could provide such defense of our own 
country for a mere fraction of what we are 
new spending on armaments and upHf t for the 
world. 

Could we suddenly reverse our interna- 
tionalist policy of world meddling? 

Not suddenly. When you find yourself 
going down the wrong road, you frequently 
have to do some backing up before you can 
turn around. We can swing around to head 
in the opposite direction, but we cannot make 
that reversal in an abrupt 180 degree turn. 

We could instantly break off diplomatic 
relations with all Communist countries — in- 
cluding Yugoslavia. This would give maxi- 
mum encouragement to the vast anti -Com- 
munist forces throughout the world — on both 
sides of the iron curtain — and it would stop 
our reckless, headlong drive into appeasement 
and grinning surrender. 

We could instantly break out of the United 
Nations spiderweb, freeing our diplomacy of 
the shackles which will not permit us to de- 
velop a policy in the interests of our own 
nation. 

We could instantly stop every penny of 
foreign aid to all the nations on earth who 
bleed us white for help while kowtowing to 
the Soviets and jeering at us. 

A major contention behind all of our for- 
eign aid programs is that communism can be 
thwarted by raising living standards. Yet, 
throughout the world — as the Hoover Com- 



mission has pointed out — communism is 
strongest in the high- wage industrial centers. 

Our programs of foreign aid and interna- 
tional intervention have been sold to the Amer- 
ican people with the argument that they would 
somehow deter the spread of communism in 
the world. 

Presuming that it might take us many 
months to stop the flow of our foreign aid, why 
couldn't we, during that period, at least see 
to it that our aid will be used to fight com- 
munism? 

Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-Shek are the 
only two Christian leaders — the only two 
proven anti-Communists — in all of Asia. We 
are at least partially responsible for the shape 
they are in. 

Our traditional policy of political isolation- 
ism should apply to them as to all others 
— ^insofar as commitments to use American 
soldiers are concerned. We should never again 
send another American abroad anywhere to 
fight somebody else's war. 

But Syngman Rhee and Chiapg Kai-Shek 
say they want to fight the communists. All 
right, let's give them a chance. Instead of 
fiddling around in treaty organizations with 
nations which don't want to fight commu- 
nists — and which sign these treaties with us 
for the sole purpose of getting more American 
aid — let's pour the economic aid and military 
equipment into South Korea and Formosa and 
turn Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-Shek 
loose. 

They have a good chance to win — to create 
widespread rebellion inside China, and to start 
the rapid disintegration of communist power 
throughout Asia. 

What if they lose? They think they can 
win, and they are willing to try. Time is work- 
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^^S against them. If they are not permitted to 
try soon, they will lose anyway, without even 
having had a chance to fight. 

In any event, such action would keep faith 
with the only two real friends we have left 
in Asia, and it would keep faith with the 
American tax payers who for ten years have 
endured a crushing burden of taxation in the 
belief that their sacrifice was contributing to 
the downfall of communism. 



Meddling in the 
Market Place 

The United States Government has made a 
loan of $10,000,000 to provide Mexico with 
irrigation facilities which will help convert 
150,000 acres of Mexican desert into cotton 
producing land. 

Public announcement of this loan was made 
on August 23. On the same day The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that the 
multi - million - bale cotton surplus in the 
United States threatens to reach an all-time 
high. 

And on the same day, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson revealed some details on the prob- 
lem of disposing of this surplus. 

The United States Government owns mil- 
lions of bales of cotton that it doesn't know 
what to do with. It paid farmers above-the- 
market prices for the cotton in order to keep 
the prices high. 

But when we try to sell this cotton abroad, 
all of the cotton producing nations of the 
world complain that we are ruining the world 
cotton market. American textile industries 



complain that they are being taxed to provide 
their foreign competitors with American cot- 
ton at prices below what it costs in America. 

Meanwhile, the long-suffering American 
taxpayer will continue to subsidize the raising 
of more cotton at home and abroad. 

Political intervention in the market place 
is an evil that feeds upon itself. Once it starts, 
no one has the courage to stop it. Political in- 
terventionists try to correct their errors, not 
by avoiding them in the future, but by making 
more of the same kind. 

If we can pour enough American tax money 
into Mexico to make Mexico a cotton export- 
ing nation, then we can raise American tariffs 
to protect American growers against the influx 
of Mexican cotton. That will anger the Mexi- 
cans and hurt their economy. Then we can 
make more loans and gifts to the Mexicans in 
order to appease them and compensate for 
their loss of American markets. 

We have been on this treadmill for almost 
a generation; and it seems endless. But some 
day it will end; either in political, moral, and 
economic bankruptcy for the United States; 
or in a return to the principles of Freedom. 
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Violence in Wisconsin 

When the giant American automobile in- 
dustry knuckled under to Walter Reuther 
without a struggle, many Americans had the 
sinking feeling that Reuther is invincible. But 
Herbert V. Kohler, of Kohler, Wisconsin, is 
proving that courage and integrity can win — 
even against Reuther's UAW. 

Local 833 of the UAW has been on strike 
against Kohler since April 5, 1954. The Union 
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has already spent more than five and one-half 
million dollars in an incredible campaign of 
violence and terrorism; but Kohler, with the 
help of loyal employees, is still fighting — and 
still in business. 

The Union is currently demanding a nation- 
wide boycott of all Kohler products. This is 
one of the union's means of persuading the 
company to give up. Other persuasive tactics 
of the UAW in the Kohler strike, have in- 
cluded: 

Defacing with paint bombs a private home 
built by a Kohler worker and his wife with 
their own hands; 

Firing shotgun blasts into the home of non- 
strikers at night; 

Breaking into a non-striking workers sum- 
mer cottage and pouring sulphuric acid over 
all of his personal belongings; 

Dynamiting the automobiles of non-strik- 
ing workers. 

In May, 1954, one month after the Kohler 
strike began, the President of the striking 
UAW local said: 

"We have tried to discourage people from 
going into that plant by peaceful means, but 
from now on the gloves are off." 

They have, indeed, been off. Union goons 
picket the homes and harrass the families of 
non-striking workers. The goons break up 
church picnics and even way-lay nonstriking 
workers on their way to church services. 

Meanwhile, law enforcement in the town 
of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, does nothing. The 
mayor and the sheriff, owing their election to 
the UAW, are the tools of the UAW, 

The Mayor, Rudolph Ploetz, recently ad- 



dressed a wildly cheering strikers' meeting, 
saying: 

"I've been accused by my critics of being 
union dominated, so I might as well practice 
what they preach." 

This open substitution of Union Rule for 
Law and Order is one of the most omnious 
developments in the United States today. 

Escapees from communist countries reveal 
that the break-down of law and order always 
precedes the communist take-over. Anarchy 
and uncontrolled violence become so terrible 
that even non-communists welcome the sem- 
blance of law and order that the communist 
government brings. 

How long will it be before the people of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, will do anything or 
accept anything in order to get protection for 
their property and their children? 

Who is behind the terrorism that has 
brought an end to law and order in Sheboygan? 

Walter Reuther. Here is what Clare Hoff- 
man, Congressman from Michigan, has to say 
about Mr. Reuther: 

"The record shows that he is a Socialist, in 
many instances following the methods of the 
Communists. The attainment of his objectives 
would destroy free enterprise, republican, con- 
stitutional forms of Government, just as com- 
pletely as would a victorious war by an armed 
foe. 

"The real, mature Reuther of today, not- 
withstanding the position he has attained, is 
the same brutal, lawless, politically greedy, 
self-seeking, ruthless Reuther that he was when 
working in a Russian factory, when a goon 
during the sit-down strikes of 1937, and dur- 
ing his subsequent rise to power in a labor 
organization." 
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For 3-1/2 years, I spoke to a national audience on Facts Forum radio 
and television programs, giving both sides of great controversial issues. 

In July, 1965, I resigned to start my own program, in order to give 
only one side, my side. 

Fundamental American principles are the yardstick which measures 
in my newsletter and broadcasts, week after week, the most important 
controversies of our time. 

You who want to think and talk and write and fight on the side of free- 
dom will find here soine originality of thought and expression. 

But, most importantly, you will find gleanings from and condensations 
of the very best that has been written and spoken on the subjects at hand. 
You will read, in ten minutes, what some of the best brains in the world 
spent countless hours to produce. 

I believe that this program is an important and effective weapon against 
social! sna and communism in American life. 

You can help by subscribing to the weekly newsletter, DAN SMOOT 
SPEAKS. 

Your support will be deeply appreciated. 
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THIS IS MY SIDE- 

FOR 3 ^2 years, I have been speaking to a national audience on the Facts Forum radio and 
television programs, giving both sides of great controversial issues. 

I have received more than a hundred thousand letters — most of them friendly, all of 
them welcome, but many of them challenging: 

"Smoot," they say, "why don't you make up your mind which side you're on and give 
us that side? If we like you, we'll support you. If we don't, we will fight you. But in either 
event, the line will be cleanly drawn. You'll be a man we can come to grips with," 

Very well: Here is my side. 

I believe in freedom. This keeps me from being a liberal in the contemporary sense 
and connotation of that word. 

The patriots who founded our government were true liberals in the classic sense. They 
were in revolt against the autocratic use of political power. An immediate occasion of the 
revolt was taxes. But King George's taxes on the American colonists were piddling in com- 
parison with what we are forced to pay today. Moreover, a great deal of the money which 
government takes out of your paycheck today is used for purposes more destructive of 
individual freedom than the purposes which King George III was trying to finance with 
the American Stamp Acts. 

The great liberal patriots of the American Revolution did not really revolt against the 
payment of taxes. They revolted against the idea of government which lay behind the taxes: 
the idea that government had unlimited power to do what government thought proper. 

The early American patriots had a deep suspicion of all governments — including the 
one they created. They knew that the only real threat to a man's life, liberty, and property 
is the government under which he lives. They knew that all governments will, if permitted, 
waste the labors of the people and ultimately enslave the people — always under the pre- 
tense of taking care of the people. 

That's why they tried to bind the American government down with the chains of a 
Constitution — limiting the government's powers to the performance of carefully speci- 
fied responsibilities. That's why they set up an elaborate — and rather clumsy — system 
of checks and balances to keep any branch of the federal government from acquiring too 
much power. 
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Afraid of concentrations of political power in 
e central government, the early patriots wrote the 
nth article of the American Bill of Rights, reserv- 
g to the individual states of the really danger- 
is powers over the lives of citizens. 

Today, however, most of the people who call 
lemselves liberals and who dishonestly acclaim 
;fferson as their idol have lost faith in the early 
merican ideal. They no longer believe that free 
en can manage their own affairs. 

They want to set the government up as a kind of 
Lg-brother deity to look after us and run our hves 
)r us. 

The practice of buying votes with the voters' 
^n i-noney — of promising the people something to 
2 paid for out of the public treasury — has become 
successful pohtical racket in the past 30 years. It 
as become a fixed habit of both political parties. 

A virtue of our original federal system as set up 
Y the Founding Fathers was that state govern- 
lents could experiment with social legislation 
ithout endangering the freedom of the whole 
ation. 

If a state made a mistake or went too far in the 
se of its power, comparison with the experience 
f other states — and competition between states — 
ould force correction. 

But when we build the central government into 
1 all-powerful colossus — as we did under Roosevelt 
id Truman, and as we continue to do under Eisen- 
ower — we place our freedom and our lives in the 
ands of political quacks and witch doctors in Wash- 
igton whose power to destroy us is unchecked and 
nlimited. 

For a quarter of a century, the unconstitutional 
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power of the federal government has been growing 
Uke a fungus in wet weather. 

We will not keep our Constitution, our liberty, 
or our prosperity if we do not stop it — if we do not 
begin to run our government instead of letting our 
government run us. 

As philosophies of government, modern liberal- 
ism, communism, and fascism are all essentially the 
same. 

All of them believe that government should have 
unlimited power to do to and for the people what 
government thinks good for the people. 

Modern liberals. Socialists, and Communists dif- 
fer on the superficial question of how government 
should get and exercise power; but they agree on 
the fundamental question of how much power gov- 
ernment should have: all of them think that gov- 
ernment must have absolute power — in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The trouble here is that when government has 
absolute power to promote the general welfare, 
government must also have absolute power to decide 
what the general welfare is. 

Hitler's gas chambers and concentration camps 
were designed to promote the general welfare — as 
Hitler saw it. Stalin killed off whole races, provinces, 
and economic groups of people inside Russia, and 
put millions in slave camps — to promote the gen- 
eral welfare: as Stalin saw it. Within five years after 
they had taken over China, the Communists had 
murdered fifty million people — to promote the gen- 
eral welfare: as the Chinese Communist agrarian 
reformers see it. 

Modern liberals presume that you, as an individual, 
do not have enough decency or good sense to edu- 
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cate your own children, provide your own housing, 
prepare for your own future, or give a helping hand 
to a neighbor in desperate need. 

Therefore, they want laws which will force you 
to do all the things that liberals think you should 
do. 

They take money from you and put it in a big 
federal pot, on the presumption that politicians will 
make better use of it than you would. 

Nowhere in the history of the human race is there 
any justification for this naive faith in political 
power* 

The welfare state which modern liberals worship 
is not "a twentieth century invention," as they call 
it. It is the oldest, most reactionary kind of social 
organization* 

The welfare state — with the usual trappings of 
government price controls, government-fixed mini- 
mum wages, government subsidies, government 
relief for the poor, and government pensions — was 
tried out in ancient Babylon, ancient Greece, and 
ancient Rome; in Mussolini's Italy, in Hitler's Ger- 
many, and in all Communist countries. 

Wherever and whenever it has been tried out, it 
has failed utterly to provide economic security — 
and it always ends in slavery. 

It is, of course, true that there are people who 
simply won't save for their own future security un- 
less someone makes them. It's also true that there 
are people who won't brush their teeth properly. 
But when you start passing laws, or giving private 
organizations the power, to force people to do all 
the things that are good for them, you are headed 
for a slave society, whether you want to call it social- 
ism, welfare-statism, communism, fascism, modern 



liberalism, New Dealism, Middle-of-the-Roadisn 
or by some more ancient name. 

Whenever a politician tells you that your govern 
ment has a warm, personal interest in you and tha 
he wants the government to be a big brother to yo 
— that politician (no mater how nice a fellow h 
may be, or how wide his grin) is misleading you int 
slavery. 

A big-brother government is the kind that ever 
dictator in the world has always wanted. 

A government which can take a warm, persona 
interest in me can take a cold, calculating interes 
in you. 

A government which today can subsidize you 
farm or business or send you checks for unemploy 
ment or relief can tomorrow seize the bodies an( 
property of your sons and daughters. 

There are many hazards in a free society. One o: 
them is that there will always be people who won' 
manage their own affairs as well as they should, oj 
as well as someone thinks they should. 

But freedom is not divisible* You cannot permii 
it for some and deny it to others. If one man has th< 
freedom to make an intelligent investment and wine 
up with a million dollars, another must have th< 
freedom to make a stupid investment and go broke 
If one man has the freedom to practice persona! 
thrift and prepare for a comfortable old age, anothei 
must have the freedom to be a wastrel and die ir 
poverty. 

The Soviets tried to legislate the perfect society; 
and today the average Soviet citizen has about as 
much freedom and less comfort than the inmates of 
American jails. 

The only thing that has kept the socialistic sys- 
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sms throughout Europe from total collapse has 
een American gifts of billions of dollars. 

Modern liberals think they are posing unanswer- 
ble questions when they say, **Well, then, haw 
rTould you promote the general welfare? What is 
overnment supposed to do; let people starve?" 

Government is supposed to maintain social order, 
ftevent individuals from harming or defrauding 
ach other, and leave everybody with the freedom 
therwise to lead his own life. 

That was the original, American philosophy of 
;overnment written into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. 

The old American system of freedom never did 
—and never could — completely eliminate poverty. 
Only God can create a perfect society. 

But the old American philosophy of Government 
nore effectively promoted the ideal of human f ree- 
lom, and produced greater material abundance for 
nore people — fed more people — than any welfare 
tate, planned economy, or socialist system on 
ecord. 

Every American has an individual responsibility 
inder God to help his neighbor in distress; but the 
lecision as to when, how, how much, and to whom 
s legally and morally his, and not his government's. 

Government cannot make men prosperous, any 
nore than it can make men good. Government can- 
lot produce anything. It can merely seize and di- 
ride up what individuals produce. Government can 
jive the people nothing which government has not 
irst taken away from them. And the amount which 
government doles back to the people or spends to 
promote their welfare is always less than what it 
akes, because of the excessive costs of governmental 
idministration. 



I believe in Freedom, 

I am, you might say, a fundamentalist. I look 
upon the Constitution as the fundamental law of 
our land. I regard the Declaration of Independence 
as the fundamental expression of Americanism. 

I think it is a betrayal of freedom and an insult 
to human intelligence for the Supreme Court — or 
anyone else — to "reinterpret" our fundamental 
charter of government **in the light of contem- 
porary conditions." 

The American system of government was built 
on political principles which are eternal. They do not 
change with the seasons. 

That's why I cringed when Roosevelt once called 
the American Constitution a horse -and -buggy 
document. That's why I cringe every time Eisen- 
hower gets near to saying the same thing by refer- 
ring to the "dogmas of the past." 

Fundamental American principles are the yard- 
stick which will measure in this column — and 
on radio and television as fast as I can find sponsors 

— week after week, the most important contro- 
versial issues of our time. 

Of any liberal readers I might have, I ask a 
favor: 

If you want the government to provide you with 
clothing, housing, food, medical care, training in 
an ocupation, and security in old age — get your- 
self a life term in prison. There you will have gov- 
ernment-guaranteed economic security. 

But if you love your fellow-man (if you love 
America), do not support legislation, whatever 
high-sounding purpose it seems intended to serve — 
do not vote for politicians, whatever the party label 

— whose programs of government-planned and 
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I have resigned from Facts Forum; and, by the end of July, I will be off the air as 
Facts Forum's radio and television commentator. 

I will, however, be back — not with a both-sides presentation, but with a strong one 
side, the American side. 

You can help by subscribing to my weekly printed newsletter, DAN SMOOT 
SPEAKS. A sample copy is enclosed. 

I will continue to furnish the same kind of factual, analytical discussions of contro- 
versial issues that I have been giving on the air — except that now I will give only one 
side: the anti-Socialist, anti-Communist, anti-Big Government, pro-Freedom side. 

Not having to devote time and space to the other side, I can do a better job than 
before. Anyone who has found my broadcast transcripts helpful in the fight for freedom 
and constitutional government will find my newsletter about twice as helpful. 

With the support of the newsletter, I will get back into radio and television as fast as 
I can find advertising sponsors. And find them I will. 

I deeply appreciate your past support in the fight for freedom; and I am looking for- 
ward to continuing that fight, with your help. God bless you.y 
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government-subsidized housing, health insurance, 
electrical power, or security in old age, will convert 
the whole nation into a prison. 

You who want to think and talk and write and 
fight on the side of freedom will find here some 
originality of thought and expression. 

But, most importantly, you will find gleanings 
from and condensations of the very best that has 
been written and spoken on the subjects at hand. 

You will read here, in ten minutes, what some 
of the best brains in the world spent countless hours 
to produce. 

The first time it occurs to you that I am more 



frequently against than for something, please take 
a look at the American Bill of Rights — the first 
ten amendments to our Constitution. They are very 
brief. The language is simple. The admonitions are 
stern — and they are negative. They say not what 
government shall do, but what government shall 
not do. 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion ... or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press/* 

Congress shall make no law . . . That is the Ameri- 
can philosophy of freedom which built this mag- 
nificent land into a citadel of hope for all humanity. 



This first issue of DAN SMOOT SPEAKS is a sample copy. Subscriptions will begin with Vol. I, 
Number 2, to be issued on Wednesday, July 20. DAN SMOOT SPEAKS will be published each 
Wednesday thereafter. My sincere thanks to all who have already sent in their checks. 



Ghost at the Feast 

San Francisco, June 19 
Special dispatch to the New York Times: 

^*This is a real birthday party the United Nations 
is having out here; free eats, free booze, flags and 
bunting all over Nob Hill, and June and peace 
bustin' out all over. Everybody is relaxing, includ- 
ing Comrade Molotov, who tipped his porter $17 
on arrival." 

Sounds like a real gay party. All they're missing 
is Comrade Alger Hiss, Secretary General of the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945 when the UN 
was formed. 

Maybe Yes^ Maybe No 

On the eve of his journey to San Francisco to 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Americans ambas- 



sador to the UN, appeared on a TV program. He 
was asked about admitting Red China to the UN. 

Mr. Lodge said that although he favors universal 
membership in the UN, he does not think that 
nations should be admitted unless they are peace- 
loving. 

That is an admirable ambassadorial way of saying 
yes, but on the other hand, no. 

But if Mr. Lodge isn't careful, he'll talk himself 
out of a job — as he did in 1952 when he tried to 
get himself reelected to the Senate. 

If all nations were peace-loving, who would 
argue that we needed a *Vorld organization for 
peace"? 

If you chase out of the UN all nations that aren't 
"peace-loving," who will do the chasing? And who 
will be left after the chase is over? 
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Uncle Sam? Perhaps; but then Mr. Lodge would 
die of grief and shame, because the image of Uncle 
Sam standing alone on his own feet, righteously 
defending his own land, is the image of isolation- 
ism. And the very sound of that ugly word harrows 
Mr. Lodge's soul with fear. 

Yet Ambasador Lodge is a man of courage. 

On June 18, he again spoke to the nation — this 
time on radio. He said that the United Nations was 
founded on two basic assumptions: (1) That the 
U. S. and the U. S. S. R. would work together in 
unity; and (2) that if any nation tried to break 
the peace, the UN would issue legally binding orders 
for action to keep the peace. 

Mr. Lodge admitted that both of these assump- 
tions have been proven wrong* 

But, he concluded, the UN has "been a tremen- 
dous force for peace." 

Mr. Lodge indicated that the top level meetings 
of Yalta and Potsdam had been disastrous, but ex- 
pressed high hope for the big-four meeting coming 
up in July. 

If there were any virtue in eternal, naive op- 
timism, nearly all of the top leaders of the West 
would be saints. 

Amen^ Bishop 

In Carnegie Hall, New York City, addressing a 
meeting arranged by the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, The Most Rev. Cuthbert O'Gara, 
exiled Bishop of Yuanling, said; 

"I shall believe in co-existence only when mis- 
sionaries are invited to return to China ( from which 
the Bishop was expelled as an American *spy*) and 
reengage in the work of religion and culture as 
friends of the Chinese people and not as slandered 



enemies; only when all Americans are released from 
prison, when our fliers are taken out of bondage, 
and when the prison gates of Europe open." 

Now It^s Legal 

In Washington last week, the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled that it is all right for unions 
or employers to lie to workers in trying to persuade 
them to vote for or against a union — provided 
the lies aren't too big. 

In a unanimous opinion, Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the five-man NLRB said; 

"Exaggerations, inaccuracies, partial truths, 
name-calHng and falsehoods, while not condoned, 
may be excused as legitimate propaganda" before 
a union representation election. 

In the case at hand, however, the board held that 
a union had made "false statements" that "exceeded 
the limits of legitimate propaganda." 

The case at hand was a union election at the 
Gummed Products Co. of Troy, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber, 1954, when workers voted to join the CIO 
paper workers union. 

Whom? 

One cannot help wondering whom the pollsters 
poll. 

Gallup Poll has just come out with the results 
of a new nationwide survey which reveals over- 
whelming support in the United States for the 
United Nations. 

The scientific pollsters of Dr. George Gallup, who 
has had more than 20 years of experience in scien- 
tific testing of public opinion, found practically 
nobody in the United States who is opposed to the 
United Nations. 
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Now, that is very odd. For more than four years 
now, the Facts Forum Poll (which is not a "scien- 
tific sampling," but merely a postcard mailed with- 
out comment or instructions or any other persua- 
sive approach to thousands of people in all walks 
of life and in all parts of the nation) has, on every 
United Nations question posed, revealed strong op- 
position to the United Nations. A big majority of 
the Facts Forum Poll voters have consistently shown 
that they are deeply suspicious of the United Na- 
tions, feeling that it has done infinitely more harm 
than good for the cause of freedom. 

Only Four 

Last week. Senator Joe McCarthy introduced a 
resolution "to express the sense of the Senate that 
Russia be required in advance to agree to take up 
the status of her European and Asian satellites at 
the top level big- four meeting in Geneva, July 18." 

Three other senators stood with him: George 
Malone of Nevada, William Jenner of Indiana, and 
William Langer of North Dakota. 

But the Senate thundered them down. Senator 
after senator protested that the resolution would 
"tie the hands of the President and show lack of 
confidence in him." 

Republican Homer Capehart of Indiana shouted 
that McCarthy was making "a blanket indictment 
of the President, Secretary of State, and Republi- 
cans as Communist appeasers." Democratic Leader 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas said that McCarthy's 
measure was an attempt to dictate to President 
Eisenhower, put him in a strait jacket, and place 
"a congressional gag around his neck." 

All of which is, of course, utter nonsense. Mc- 
Carthy was merely trying to put the Senate on 
record as believing in a pledge which the politicians 



solemnly made to the people of the United States 
in the elections of 1952. In that year, the Republi- 
cans in their party platform vowed to work for 
freeing the captive peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

.Everyone who knows anything whatever about 
communism and world opinion realizes that the very 
act of meeting the Soviets in a high-level conference 
will further discourage the hopeless millions in the 
Communist empire. Meeting the Soviet leaders is 
open proof that we regard the Soviet dictatorship 
as a legitimate, honorable government which can 
be dealt with in good faith. Merely by meeting the 
Soviets we are putting our stamp of approval on 
the slave empire which they have built by conquest 
and terror. 

If we went into the conference, however, as Sena- 
tor McCarthy wants us to go, determined that we 
will not negotiate with the gangsters of the Kremlin 
unless they first talk about freeing their captive 
satellites, we would give hope and encouragement 
to all the millions throughout the world who live 
under Communist tryanny. 

One odd thing about the Senate's rejection of 
McCarthy's resolution is that the Senate knows 
McCarthy is right. Secretary of State Dulles him- 
self has said that he would like to have a discussion 
of the Soviet satellites on the agenda for the big- 
four conference. All that McCarthy wants to do 
is to put the Senate on record as expressing the same 
sentiment. 

Any senator who thinks that McCarthy's resolu- 
tion would tie the President's hands does not know 
enough about the Constitution of the United States 
to qualify for public office. The President would in 
no way be bound by McCarthy's resolution, which 
would merely express the desires of the Senate. Mc- 



Carthy's resolution would in no way encroach upon 
the constitutional prerogatives of the President. 

Look at it another way. Only Congress can pass 
laws. Yet most of the laws passed are recommended 
by the executive. In fact, most of the important 
legislation which Congress enacts is not only written 
under executive direction but is enacted as a result 
of executive pressure. 

Why is it that the people who condemn Mc- 
Carthy for wanting the Senate to suggest a course 
of action for the President never complain when 
the President suggests — nay, demands — a course 
of action for the Senate? 

Well, Good! 

"In New York, Mr, Dulles, Mr. Macmillan, Lon- 
don Foreign Secretary, and Foreign Minister Pinay 
of France had lunch and talk at the Riverdale home 
of Sir Pierson Dixon, British delegate to the UN. 
They found themselves in general agreement on 
Russia's motives and intentions. — from a feature 
editorial in the New York Times, 

We Could Stay Home I 

"Washington obviously fears the Geneva meet- 
ing (big-four talks to be held July 18) may be used 
by the Communists as a propaganda forum to induce 
the West to relax its defense, to make bad blood 
between the Allies and to open questions the U. S. 
feels best left closed." — from the same editorial. 

Noto Here^s a Point! 

"At the Geneva meeting each of the principals 
will be able to say whatever he wants. The question 
is: "Will the others listen?" — same source. 



Good News 



A few days ago, Congressman Bruce Alger (fresh- 
man Republican from Dallas) made a speech to 
the House which the nation's great metropolitan 
press chose to ignore, belittle, or hide away. The 
speech was a fine and fearless statement which de- 
served national headlines. 

Congressman Alger, ignoring the middle-of-the- 
roadism of his own party leadership, and meeting 
the powerful extreme left-wing forces head-on, 
called for a dismantling of America's Number One 
experiment in socialism: the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Why, Mr. Alger asked, should the people of Dallas 
be taxed to provide below-cost electrical power for 
the great industries and the citizens of the Tennessee 
Valley? 

Mr. Alger demanded that the government -owned 
facilities of TVA be sold to private individuals and 
private business. This would stop the cancer-like 
spread of socialism in the Tennessee Valley; and it 
could convert the vast installations of TVA into 
tax-paying instead of tax-consuming enterprises. 

There was one regrettable omission from Mr. 
Alger's speech on the TVA. He did not mention 
Roosevelt's remark to Stalin at the Yalta conference 
in 1945 — as revealed in the recently published 
Yalta papers. On that occasion, Roosevelt told Stalin 
that what we were doing with TVA in one region 
of the United States was exactly what Stalin was 
doing with the economy of Russia on a national 
scale. 
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BEHAVIOR AT THE SUMMIT 

I AST WEEK, President Eisenhower and Mrs. Oveta Gulp Hobby held a joint press conference 
J to announce that Mrs. Hobby had resigned as Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

It was an almost tearful affair — an interesting high-level demonstration that parting 
is such sweet sorrow. 

There was nothing really significant about the incident — except the memories it 
evoked. 

Remember 195 2 and the Eisenhower crusade? 

For twenty years, the various deals in Washington had been leading the nation head- 
long toward the oppressive tyranny of a socialist-labor government. 

The Republicans were going to stop all that. One specific issue they waxed eloquent 
about was socialized medicine. The nation was disgusted with the old Oscar Ewing crowd 
in Truman's Federal Security Agency — a crowd which (with public funds, of course) 
was directing a relentless propaganda drive to establish in the United States some form of 
socialized medicine. 

Throughout remembered time, socialized medicine has always failed wretchedly to 
provide medical care for people; but it has always been an important step toward the destruc- 
tion of freedom and the establishment of dictatorship. Socialized medicine in Germany under 
Bismarck, for example, was one of the principal paving stones on the road which led to 
Hitler, a generation later. 

The Republicans pointed all of this out, raking Roosevelt, Truman, and Oscar Ewing 
with the heavy fire of their political oratory. 

Their unequivocal stand against socialized medicine won for the Republicans in 1952 
the support of practically all members of the American Medical Association. 

After November, 1952, however, conditions altered rapidly, both among the RepubU- 
can politicians and among the doctors. 

Having fought the good fight to stop the dangerous socialist nonsense of the old Federal 
Security Agency and to curtail the activities of that powerful, aggressive New Deal Agency, 
the Eisenhower Republicans did the exact opposite of what they had promised. They con- 
verted the FSA into the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, elevating its 
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lirector, Mrs. Hobby, to the rank of cabinet 
)flficer, and making it a permanent fixture in 
[he great federal bureaucracy. 

Constitutionally, of course, the Federal 
Sovernment has no business monkeying 
iround with either the health or the educa- 
tion of the people. The Republican speech 
winters and the doctors said as much in 1952. 

But in 1953, when the Republicans added 
respectability, permanence, and enlarged scope 
to this kind of governmental meddling, they 
received the unanimous endorsement of the 
American Medical Association! 

There are none so blind as those who will 
not see. 



The Double Standard 

Of himself, of his children, of his friends, 
and of his neighbors, the average American 
expects honesty, forthrightness, adherence to 
high principles. But of his public officials, he 
seems to expect little. When a politician prom- 
ises one thing and then delivers another, the 
average voter's reaction is expressed in the 
remark: *Vell, that's politics for you." 

Remember Roosevelt's platform in 1932? 
Roosevelt was for States Rights and conserva- 
tive, constitutional government. He was going 
to reduce federal expenditures and stop the 
trend toward concentrating political power in 
Washington. 

Within 100 days after his inauguration, 
Roosevelt had so completely undermined our 
constitutional system that we may never re- 
store its original strength as a bulwark against 
tyranny. 

Remember Roosevelt's foreign policy plat- 
form in 1940? He campaigned on a platform 
of political isolationism, while secretly plot- 
ting to involve his nation in a foreign war. 

Broken promises and deliberate deception 
never hurt Roosevelt at the polls. 



Remember Harry Truman in 1948, prom- 
ising farmers one thing one day, and cancelling 
that promise the following day by public com- 
mitments to labor czars in Detroit? 



1952, 1953, 1955 

In mid- July, 195 5, Mrs. Hobby, saying 
farewell to the President, expressed hope that 
his forthcoming meeting "at the summit" in 
Geneva would produce a "truly universal 
peace." 

Remember what the Republicans were say- 
ing about big-power conferences in mid-July, 
1952? 

In its platform in 1952, the Republican 
party formally pledged itself to "repudiate all 
commitments contained in secret understand- 
ings such as those at Yalta which aid Com- 
munist enslavements." 

In 195 3, the Republican Secretary of State 
prepared for the Senate a resolution which, 
in effect, approved of the Yalta agreements. 

In 195 5, the Republicans (with Democrats 
cleverly egging them on) arranged their own 
Yalta- type conference. 

This may eliminate Yalta as a political issue 
next year, but will it help America? 

Give It To Them, Mr. Dulles? 

For many months before the Big Power con- 
ference at Geneva, it was apparent that the 
Soviets were extremely eager to have that 
meeting. 

They continued their customary bluster. 
During the United Nations birthday session 
at San Francisco in June, they even shot down 
an American Navy plane off Alaska, just to 
show the world that they could still do it and 
still get away with it. 

Within a few days after that incident, how- 
ever, Nikita S. Kruschev, First Secretary of 
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the Communist Party in Russia, attended an 
American Fourth of July party at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Moscow. Mr. Kruschev talked 
about little else but the desire of the Soviet 
Union to get along with America. 

Mr. Kruschev is a heavy drinker, but he 
stayed sober enough at that Fourth of July 
Party to make one thing abundantly clear: the 
Soviets really want to negotiate some kind of 
temporary settlement of the cold war. 

Asked why he thought the Soviets have 
suddenly become so eager to be amenable, John 
Foster Dulles replied that the Communists are 
in deep trouble throughout their vast empire. 
They desperately need a breathing spell. 

Mr. Dulles said: 

"My analysis of the whole world situation 
is that the Soviets are overextended; and now 
they are seeking for new policies; policies 
which will grant them some respite against 
strains which they have been under. . . . Their 
system ... is on the point of collapsing . . . 
they are over-expanded, unable to meet their 
commitments . ' ' 

Mr. Dulles is correct in his analysis. 

Purges, mass murders, famine, and the con- 
stant harassments of a police state have the 
whole Communist empire on the verge of vio- 
lent domestic revolution and total disintegra- 
tion. 

At this moment, one strong, determined act 
on our part would set off a chain reaction of 
internal explosions that would tear the whole 
communist slave system asunder. 

This does not mean that we should continue 
our fantastic foreign give-away — as Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Eisenhower insist we must. 
Our foreign aid does not hurt the communists: 
it helps them. It places such a strain on our 
own economy that it keeps the Government 
perpetually operating at a deficit, and it drains 
off resources which we need to employ for the 
defense of our own homeland. Our foreign 



aid shores up crumbling socialistic -communis- 
tic regimes abroad (like those in Yugoslavia 
and India) which are far friendlier to the 
Soviets than they are to us. 

Most significant of all at the moment, our 
foreign aid places vast quantities of American 
industrial equipment and consumer goods at 
the disposal of foreign governments which 
pass them on to the Communists. Most of the 
nations receiving American aid are building up 
brisk trade with Communist countries. If they 
do not directly trade behind the Iron Curtain 
with American goods, they trade their own 
goods, using American gifts to replace at home 
what they ship into the Communist empire. 

Throughout Europe, moreover, there are 
vast smuggling rings whose operations funnel 
millions of dollars worth of critically needed 
American products into the Communist coun- 
tries. 

The great international communist-socialist 
conspiracy is like an octopus whose head and 
body are in the Kremlin and whose tentacles 
reach all over the earth. The octopus is at the 
point of death. We could finish it off now, ii 
we would take action instead of having con- 
ferences to find out what we can do to keep 
it alive. 

This is no veiled recommendation of pre 
ventive war. We have had quite enough oJ 
sending American soldiers off to die, trying tc 
save somebody from something or other. Oui 
government has no constitutional or mora 
right to draft American boys and make then 
fight any where for anything except for th< 
defense of the American homeland. 

Recommendation of American action nov 
against the Communist empire does not meai 
that our government should try to propagan 
dize the millions behind the iron curtain int< 
open revolt. 

In the first place, your government has n< 
right to spend your money on foreign propa 
ganda campaigns. In the second place, peopl 
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behind the Iron Curtain will pay no attention 
to our propaganda about the evils of commu- 
nism when they see our highest oflScials regu- 
larly fraternising, celebrating and negotiating 
with the Communist dictators. 

In the third place, it is hideously, morally 
wrong for us to tease the unarmed people in 
the communist countries into open revolt 
against the tanks and machine guns of the bar- 
baric communist tyrants whom we are treat- 
ing with cordiality and respect. 

The octopus is dying. We do not need to 
engage it in combat to kill it. All we need to 
do is leave it alone and let it die. 

If tomorrow, our government would 
abruptly break off diplomatic relations with 
all communist countries; close up all of their 
embassies, consular posts, and other espion- 
lage centers in this country; stop all of our 
foreign aid; and initiate a determined move to 
drive all communist nations (including Yugo- 
slavia) out of the United Nations — Commu- 
nist power in the world would distintegrate 
and vanish within a year. 

But, no, we will not do those things. Mr. 
Dulles says that the Communists are seeking 
for new "policies which will grant them some 
respite against strains.'* 

Fine! we meet them in conference in an 
effort to give them what they want. 



Shades of Harold Stassen 

One is reminded here of the testimony of 
Harold Stassen before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in 1954, when he returned 
from a series of European conferences on the 
problem of trade with Communist countries. 

Though widely abused, ignored, and vio- 
lated, our policy from 1951 to 1954 had been 
to prohibit a long list of important materials 
From going through trade channels into Com- 
nunist countries. 



On April 9, 1954, however, Mr. Stassen 
revealed to the Senate Committee that he had 
just worked out with the British and French 
a new policy of easing the flow of trade be- 
tween East and West — that now we were go- 
ing to permit a greater abundance of con- 
sumer goods and critical materials to be 
shipped into Communist countries. 

Why? The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee wanted to know. 

Well, Mr. Stassen said, our previous policy 
of embargo had done serious damage to the 
Soviet economy. There was a critical shortage 
of consumer goods inside the Communist 
countries, wide-spread unrest, deep depression 
and conditions of near-revolt in Russia and in 
captive satellite states. 

One senator said he thought that was what 
we wanted: have not all our foreign aid, trade 
embargoes, Voice of America activities, war 
in Korea, aid in Indo-China, been motivated 
by the hope that the bloody tyrants of the 
Kremlin would be overthrown? 

No, Mr. Stassen said, we don't want to 
harm them. We just want to get along with 
them. Our old policy of embargo having hurt 
the Soviets and forced them to make peaceful 
gestures, we now want to show them that we 
mean well — that we are willing to help them. 

America seems compelled, as if by some 
inner irresistible urge, to commit national sui- 
cide in order to save the Soviet Union. 



Memories at the Summit 

Every time there is the slightest change in 
Soviet tactics; every time a Soviet official says 
something a little less insulting than what we 
customarily expect of the Soviets; every time 
the Communists seem to make the least modi- 
fication of behavior which no civilized people 
would be guilty of in the first place, all of the 
soft heads of the West begin to wag: "Ah, the 






Communists are coming around now! Now, 
we can get along with them!" 

The Communists themselves, however, have 
made it quite clear that if they ever alter their 
over-all objective of enslaving the world by 
conquest and terror they will no longer be 
Communists. 

They can and do change their tactics at will. 
It is a part of their official strategy to be rough 
and truculent one day, soft and appeasing the 
next. But they have never for one moment 
during the past 3 7 years lost sight of or veered 
away from their ultimate objective: the con- 
quest of the world, the total destruction of all 
existing forms and institutions of society so 
that they can be replaced by a one-world so- 
cialist organization; and the murdering of all 
people on earth who oppose these socialist aims. 

All of the hopeful nonsense we have been 
hearing about the possibility of achieving 
heaven on earth as a result of Ike's conference 
at Geneva with the Soviets, makes one won- 
der: are the leaders of the West unable, or 
unwilling, to read? 

Or could it be merely that their memories 
are short? Let's presume this to be the case and 
try to freshen memories by rehashing some 
twice-told tales. 

We need only to look at the record of the 
past four years to prove that an offer to nego- 
tiate with Communists is like trying to bribe 
a bandit to rob and kill no more. 

In mid- 19 51, just as the United States 
Eighth Army had completely routed the 
enemy in Korea and was in a position to anni- 
hilate him, Russia suggested that we stop the 
fighting and have a conference with the 
Communists. 

We leaped with unseemly eagerness at Rus- 
sia's proposal, and gave the Communists the 
breathing spell they needed for entrenching 
and re-supplying themselves. 
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We suggested that the talks be held on the 
Danish hospital ship, Jutlandia, The Reds 
wanted Kaesong: we gave in. 

The Communists kept us talking in Kaesong 
until they had repaired their military position. 
They broke off the talks with trumped-up 
charges that we had bombed the neutralized 
zone. 

While we were busy investigating their out- 
rageous charges, the Communists struck; but 
later, when again beaten and needing time to 
build up strength, they came back for more 
conferences. 

Before the truce talks, we had occupied, off 
the northern coast of Korea, several impor- 
tant islands. The Communists said they would 
have to have those islands back before they 
could talk truce. We gave them back. 

When the truce talks first began, we de- 
cided to take advantage of the* lull in fighting 
to bring in fresh soldiers and take out the bat- 
tle-weary. The Communists complained, say- 
ing that we should effect no troop rotation at 
all during the talks. We accepted Communist- 
imposed limitations on our troop rotation plan. 
The Communists continued to bring in fresh 
troops and supplies as they pleased. 

Inasmuch as our air force had put every 
North Korean airfield out of commission, we 
asserted that, while the truce talks were going 
on, the Communists could not build new air- 
fields or repair old ones. They backed us down 
on this one, too. We finally agreed to let them 
build new airfields and rehabilitate old ones 
for what they called "civilian use." 

We broke off the fruitless talks in October, 
19 52. But in April, 1953, we entered into a 
good- faith agreement with the Communists to 
exchange all sick or wounded prisoners of war. 

The Reds merely used the hoax of prisoner 
exchange to bring up ammunition and sup- 
plies for their front line troops. 
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Although we knew the Communists were 
holding back thousands of wounded Ameri- 
cans in desperate need of decent medical care, 
we kept our part of the bargain and went 
through with the prisoner-exchange deal. 

We returned more than 6,000 of their sick 
or wounded. They returned 120 Americans. 

In July, 1953, we accepted an armistice, 
largely on enemy terms. 

The most important provision of the Korean 
armistice agreements had to do with the ex- 
change of prisoners, We promised to repatriate 
all Communist prisoners w^ho w^anted to re- 
turn, and they promised to release all Ameri- 
can prisoners who wanted to come home. 

We returned all of their people. They are 
still holding 951 (or more) of our soldiers. 
They are, in fact, now using American sol- 
diers, a few at a time, as political hostages to 
bludgeon us into open negotiations which may 
ultimately mean a complete American surren- 
der in the Far East. 

In January, 1954, John Foster Dulles went 
to Berlin for a conference with the foreign 
ministers of France, England, and Russia. He 
promised that he would not even discuss Far 
Eastern matters at Berlin — that he would not 
be drawn into a big-five conference with the 
Red Chinese. Yet the only result of the Berlin 
conference was the calling of a five-power con- 
ference with the Red Chinese at Geneva in 
April, 1954. At this conference, the West 
temporarily stopped the shooting in Indo- 
China by making an almost total surrender to 
the Communists. 

This is the only way to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement with Communists: give them what 
they want. 

The communists are internatioanl gangsters 
who live by a barbaric code. We have known 
this unmistakably since 1917. 

That's why Presidents Wilson, Harding, 



Coolidge, and Hoover refused to extend dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Soviet Union. 

To the Communists, negotiation is a mili- 
tary and political tactic, not an attempt to 
reach a ground of common understanding. 

To us, negotiation means give and take. To 
the Communists, it means take — and hold on 
to that, until they can take some more. 

If, in order, to get concessions from us, they 
have to make promises, the Communists will 
make them. Then they simply break their own 
promises. 

We cannot break ours. We are hog-tied by 
our own ethics. 

If we should abandon our ethics and adopt 
the methods of Communists in order to be 
less handicapped in our negotiations with 
them, then we would become like the Com- 
munists; we would already have lost the strug- 
gle to maintain our w^ay of life. 

There is an old proverb which says, "He 
who sups with the devil needs a long spoon." 

Our spoon has not been very long. It's not 
a bit longer with a New Deal Republican in 
the White House than it was when New Deal 
Democrats were there. 

Every time we break bread, drink vodka 
toasts, or confer w^ith Communists, at the 
United Nations, in Geneva or anywhere else, 
we are merely helping to keep millions in 
slavery behind the iron curtain. 

Communism is an evil, inefficient, slave sys- 
tem. Hundreds of millions of people in the 
Communist part of the world are near starva- 
tion. The Communists have murdered between 
75 and 100 million human beings in the na- 
tions which they have taken over. The vast 
Communist empire is ready for collapse, be- 
cause the millions enslaved there — people who 
used to be our friends — ^hate the Communists 
intensely. 
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But how can they think of revolt when they 
see all the powerful nations of the world deal- 
ing with the Kremlin gang as if it were a re- 
spectable, legitimate government? 



How Are We Doing? 

Splendidly, thank you. 

On June 29, 195 5, we launched this Dan 
Smoot Speaks venture abruptly. We had no 
financial backing, no subsidy, no connections 
with any other person or organization. 

But we had some valuable assets. 

Mainly, we had faith — faith that what we 
were doing was right; faith that it would suc- 
ceed because it was right; faith that there is a 
vast free market in the United States for the 
ideas, the rationale, the philosophy of freedom. 

If, in the open American market, a man 
cannot make a living producing publications 
and radio-television programs which expound 
the old, basic American philosophy of free- 
dom, something is gravely wrong. 

Either the man's product is not good enough 
to attract buyers; or the old philosophy of 
freedom simply has no takers today. 

The only way to find out is to subject your- 
self to the free-market test — the free Ameri- 
can market being the most democratic opera- 
tion in the world. The cash registers of the 
nation record the votes of practically every in- 
habitant of the land, every day. Every time 
you reach in your pocket for change, write a 
check, or sign up to buy something on credit, 
you are voting approval of some product or 
service. 

You vote your disapproval by not buying. 

American society is a business society. All 
of us are in business, whether we labor in a 



classroom, a pulpit, on the farm, in a fac- 
tory, at a desk, or before the television cam- 
eras. We are selling what we have to offer, 
buying the products of others. 

And in the American business society, the 
individual consumer is king. He can break 
the biggest corporation in the land by refusing 
to purchase. 

In our case, he has justified our faith. We 
are getting a quicker, stronger support than 
we expected. 



How About Radio? 

We have had some interesting response from 
radio stations. 

One station owner out West wrote: 

"Think your program would be in the public 
interest. First off, we will try to sell it. If we 
cannot, it is likely I will see fit to run it as a 
public service for the radio station. 

"It is high time someone is coming out with 
real American ideas before we tax ourselves 
into the gutter. Congratulations!" 

A radio station owner on the East Coast 
wrote: 

"We all think that your decision is good tc 
give only the pro-Freedom side since the othei 
side saturates the air waves. ... It is impossibh 
to sell a conservative commentator. The left 
wingers immediately telephone a sponsor witl 
the word that because of sponsorship his prod- 
uct or service will be boycotted. You can'i 
explain this to a small town business man. Onl] 
Elmer Davis, Martin Agronsky, John McVam 
. . . real left-wingers can be sponsored in thi 
part of the country with organized lef t-winj 
vigilantes." 

The man is right, of course. Getting real 
pro-American programs on the air is a knotty 
problem. But it can be solved. I, for one, an 
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convinced that in every town and city in 
America there is at least one courageous busi- 
ness man who will sponsor this kind of pro- 
gram. It won*t cost him much. It will be good 
hard-selling advertising for him, because the 
program will command a good audience rating. 
Furthermore, he will be supporting an effective 
patriotic effort — out of his advertising bud- 
get, instead of directly out of his pocket. 
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lavmg neither the resources nor the know- 
how for any kind of souped-up promotion 
campaign, we are dependent on word-of- 
mouth promotion among friends. 

It's working, too. There are many indica- 
tions that the radio part of our effort will soon 
start mushrooming. We are still supremely 
confident that, by the end of 195 5, the Dan 
Smoot Speaks radio program will have a na- 
tional audience, with local advertising sponsors 
all over the United States. 

Starting last week, the radio program is on 
eight stations. On two of them we have spon- 
sors. On the other six, the radio stations are 
running the programs to find sponsors. In 
Dallas, we are on the powerful, 50,000 watt 
CBS station, KRLD, at 4:40 every Sunday 
afternoon. Our sponsor is the Interstate Lum- 
ber Company of Dallas. 

In Sherman, Texas, we are on KTAN at 6 : 1 5 
p.m. each Friday. Our sponsor there is the 
Washington Iron Works. 

In Midland, Texas, we are on at noon Sun- 
days, Station KJBC, which is running the pro- 
gram to sell it. Five other stations (one in 
Alabama, one in Mississippi, one in Ohio, one 
in Virgina and one in East Texas) are planning 
the same thing. 



If you would like this program on a radio 
station in your community and can furnish me 
a lead to a potential sponsor, please let me know. 



Television? 

That comes later. Filming a program for 
television costs a great deal more than tran- 
scribing one for radio. But we will make it, 
ere long. 



Appologies If — 

As the response to our first mailing started 
coming in, we tried to stay on top of it, answer- 
ing — or at least acknowledging — all the 
wonderful letters of praise and encouragement. 

But we couldn't do it. This disappoints, but 
doesn't worry, us — because we know you 
understand. 

What troubles us is the possibility of having 
made serious errors. Has every subscription 
been correctly set up? Have we mailed out re- 
prints to all who ordered them? Have we 
answered everyone who offered help and needed 
an immediate reply? 

We earnestly pray that we have. If we 
haven't, will you be patient and give us another 
chance? We value and need your support more 
than I could possibly tell you . , , even if I had 
the privilege of meeting and talking with each 
one of you in person. 

We will reach a levelling-off period soon — 
but, God willing, not too soon - — when we can 
feel sure that we are handling our volume with 
reasonable accuracy and promptness. 

In the meantime, our sincerest thanks to you. 
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THE PRESENT SESSION of Congress has produced a heated debate over the question of 
revising the Federal Minimum Wage Law, originally known as the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, now better known as the Wage and Hour Act* 

This law was first put on the statute books in 1938 to fix minimum wage scales for 
as many American working people as possible. It was last revised in 1949 when Congress set 
75 cents an hour as the lowest wage which legally can be paid to any person covered under 
the act. 

At present, approximately 24 million workers are covered. 

In his legislative program for 195 5, President Eisenhower requested Congress to revise 
the Wage and Hour Act, fixing the minimum wage at 90^ an hour, and taking in workers 
(such as hotel employees, for example) not previously covered* 

It would have been a hopeful, wholesome sign if the Congressional fight over this pro- 
posal had reflected some determination in Congress to stop governmental meddling in the 
operations of private business. 

That, unfortunately, was not the case. The struggle was between middle-of-the-roaders 
and extreme left wingers. The Administration's progressive moderates wanted to increase 
governmental meddling a little. The Socialist-labor crowd (led by Walter Reuther of the 
CIO) wanted to increase it a lot* 

What emerges from this conflict is a compromise. 

Eisenhower wanted to force private employers to pay at least 90^ an hour — or $36 a 
week. The CIO, AFL (all New and Fair Dealers) wanted $1.25 an hour — or $50 a week. 

At this moment, it looks as if Congress will settle on $1.00 an hour— or $40 a week. 

The stated purpose of the Federal Minimum Wage Law is to establish a minimum 
standard of living necessary for the general well being of workers. 

What is that minimum? 

Is $40 a week — or $50 a week — enough? 

How much food, clothing, housing, medical care, recreation, and education can you 
buy for $40? Very little, indeed! 

Why stop at $1 an hour? Why not pass a federal law forcing all employers to. pay 
every employee a minimum of $1,000 a week? 

Wouldn't that stimulate buying and selling and elevate living standards? 

In principle, there is no difference between a law which would require a minimum 
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salary of $1,000 a week and one which would 
require $40 a week — although the imme- 
diate result would, of course, be quite dif- 
ferent, 

Whereas a federal minimum wage law re- 
:iuiring a minimum salary of $1,000 a week 
for all employed persons would instantly 
:>ankrupt all business in the nation — and 
;>lunge the whole population into chaos and 
poverty— -a federal law requiring a $40 a 
iv-eefc minimum wage will bankrupt only a 
Few businesses in the country. 

There are in the United States many mar- 
ginal business firms — firms that are just 
:>arely getting by. Most of them are paying 
ill the salaries they can jpay without going 
^roke. If the government forces them to raise 
^ages, they will go broke. 

It is quite easy to say — in fact, it even 
ounds idealistic and humanitarian to say — 
;hat if a business cannot pay a decent wage, it 
mght to go broke. 

Let's consider this a moment. Most of the 
>ig businesses, which are today helping to 
Lchieve what is generally regarded as the 
niracle of American production, began as 
mall marginal businesses, barely g:etting by. 

If you pass a law which makes it impos- 
ible for little family businesses to get started 
— which makes it impossible for individuals 
mh small amounts of capital to strike out in 
nterprises of their own — you legislate the 
nd of the American opportunity system. 

The owners of a small business just getting 
tarted -r- like all other employers — want to 
lire the very best people available; and they 
[o. But they do not have much money to pay 
►ut in salaries. The best available to them is 
tot very good. They must hire people who 
annot get better jobs. 

You can be sure that the owners will pay 
ligher salaries and get better employees (or 
:eep the good ones they already have) as soon 
s they can — not because they are humani- 
arians, but because they must do this if they 
xpect to stay in business. If they have to 
lose up, because they cannot pay the mini- 
aum wages which government requires, what 



happens to their employees? They were not 
making very much money, but they were 
making some. They were self-supporting. 
They were accepting low wages because, for 
one reason or another, they were unqualified 
for better jobs, What will happen to them? 

They will probably go on public reUef — 
or become a burden on their families. 

That is what happened to the employees of 
marginal businesses which were covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in 193 8. It happened 
in 1950 wheii the 75^ an hour minimum wage 
went into effect. It will happen again, every 
time the federal law is changed to raise the 
minimum wage or bring more businesses under 
its coverage. 

And the law always hurts the people it is 
supposed to help. It throws them out of work 
and on relief. It doesn't help skilled workers, 
because they get more than the minimum re- 
quired by law, anyway. 

Minimum - wage hws and unreasonable 
union demands are driving the textile indus- 
try out of New England and leaving thousands 
of textile workers put of jobs. 

Governors of the New England states have 
done what the advocates of political power 
always do. 

Instead of demanding that all restrictive 
wage and price legislation be abolished so that 
the textile mills can stay in New England and 
solve their own problems by operating as free, 
competitive enterprises — the New England 
governors asked that the federal minimum 
wage be raised. The New England governors 
want restrictive legislation to do to the rest of 
the country what it has already done to New 
England so that the New England textile mills 
will have no place to go. 

Restrictive wage and price laws and unrea- 
sonable union power have just about ruined 
the coal industry by pricing coal out of the 
market. Again, the solution being sought is to 
use more of the same evil which caused the 
problem in the first place. 

America's maritime industry provides one 
of the most striking examples of how govern- 
ment — with minimum wage laws — can 
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legislate an industry out of existence and 
eliminate the jobs of the very workers whom 
government is trying to help. 

Since 1919, when the Seaman's Act — a 
federal law supported by Senator La FoUette 
of Wisconsin — fixed for sailors on American 
merchant ships wage scales far above those of 
foreign sailors, it has been impossible for the 
American merchant fleet to compete with 
foreign ships, because a ship can be operated 
more economically under any other flag in the 
world than under the American flag. 

The only thing that has kept the American 
merchant navy from dying — vanishing from 
the seas — has been government subsidies to 
the ship owners. The government tries to solve 
the problem it has created by taking money 
out of your pay check and giving it to the 
big shipping firms. 

And then the government defeats its own 
purpose again by operating its own ships in 
competition with the merchant ships it is sub- 
sidizing. Today more than 70 per cent of 
America's export-import trade is carried in 
foreign ships. We have a smaller merchant 
marine than at the time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. If we became involved in war today 
we would be dependent on foreign nations to 
haul our troops and supplies overseas. There 
are only about 1,000 American merchant ships 
in operation today. Over 2,000 are tied up at 
wharves, idle. 

And how about our American merchant 
sailors whom the government was trying to 
help in enacting these laws? Over two-thirds 
of them are today out of a job, unable to find 
a berth on any American ship, because the 
American ships simply aren't sailing. 

Today, it is impossible to oppose Federal 
minimum wage laws on constitutional 

grounds. 

Constitutionally, the only people who can 
be covered by a federal minimum wage law 
are those employed in biisinesses engaged in 
interstate commerce. 



During the past twenty years, however, the 
Supreme Court's interpretation of the phrase 
'interstate commerce' has grown so broad that 
it is now possible to consider almost every 
gainfully employed person in the nation as 
being engaged in interstate commerce. 

For example, a farmer who feeds his own 
wheat to his own chickens is said to be en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, because hi^ 
wheat would move across state lines if he 
didn't let his chickens have it. 

There are still, however, abundant economic 
arguments against governmental meddling in 
the aflFairs of individual men — - if only we had 
statesmen with the courage to voice them. 

Economically speaking — leaving out al 
considerations of freedom and constitutiona 
law — politicians simply cannot raise living 
standards by passing minimum wage laws oi 
any other kind of coercive legislation. 

The only thing that will raise living stand 
ards is abundant production of goods anc 
services. 

James Watt, who developed the first practi 
cal steam engine in the United States, and th( 
capitalist, Matthew Boulton, who risked one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of his owr 
money to finance James Watt, did infinitely 
more (as free men, promoting their own inter 
ests and using their own talents and energies 
without government meddling) to take wom 
en and children out of sweat shops than all o: 
the soft hearted humanitarians, and all of th< 
hard-hearted communists and socialists in th< 
history of the world. 

It is estimated that in the United State 
today, power driven machinery does mor< 
labor than one billion, five hundred millioi 
human beings could do. That accounts for th 
high living standard in the United States. 

Federal laws, which prescribe minimun 
wages and try to set prices, lower rather thai 
elevate the living standard because such fed 
eral laws restrict the freedom of individuals 
They make it more diflScult for individuals t< 
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hazard their own time and money as they see 
fit to develop more and better tools and 
machinery and other short cuts to greater 
production. 

The only certain, proven way to elevate 
living standards is to limit the federal govern- 
ment to the negative police powers which the 
Constitution originally gave it and to permit 
free, individual Americans to solve their own 
problems without governmental interference. 

The government cannot legislate material 
benefits for anyone without first taking them 
away from someone else* 

Everytime Congress passes another law tak- 
ing more of your money away from you in 
order to plan your future for you, or provide 
welfare for someone else; or passes a law to 
tell you how much salary you must get before 
you can take a job -^ Congress is chiseling 
away at, your freedom. If government keeps 
trying to raise living standards with poHti- 
cally-inspired legislation^ government ^ will 
succeed only in dragging the whole nation 
down into the slavery and poverty of so- 
Icialism. 

The 195 5 Congressional debate over raising 
the Federal Minimum Wage Law was merely 
a noisy political skirmish — ^ each side maneuv- 
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ering for maximum political support in the 
great battle of 1956. 

The extreme left wingers, who always work 
hand-in-glove with the CIO PoUtical Action 
Committee, made an open bid for labor sup- 
port by trying to give the labor barons exactly 
what they wanted — $1.25 an hcfun 

The progessive moderates of the Eisenhower 
team were, as usual, trying to keep one foot 
in each camp — appealing to organized labor 
by going part way, appealing to business by 
not going as far as the extreme left. 

But Eisenhower*s 90^ an hour minimum 
wage recommendation was as damaging to 
basic American principles as the CIO's $1.25. 
The Congressional compromise of $1.00 an 
hour was no improvement over either. 

Where was the voice of Freedom in this 
debate? 

No one heard it. 

Freedom-loving Americans are legion in 
number, but they seem never to have an ef- 
fective spokesman in Washington when spe- 
cific issues are in debate. In election years, 
their only choice at the polls is between what 
they regard as the lesser of two evils, because 
both major political parties now stand for the 
same thing. 



Publication day of Dan Smqot Speaks has been changed from Wednesday to Friday for more ^QectivQ coordination 
between the Newsletter and the Dan Smoot radio programs. 



Swapping at the Summit 

Eisenhower's offer at Geneva to exchange 
blueprints of defense estabhshments with the 
Soviet Union and to permit reciprocal aerial 
reconnaissance was hailed in the European 
press — and, indeed, in most of the American 
Dress — as *'amazing,'**^bold," "daring,'* and 
'dazzling/' 

Ike's proposal really was all of those things, 
t is doubtful that even Hollywood could find 
nough super-coUossal adjectives for the Presi- 
ient's extraordinary performance. 



The elected president of the United States 
with the eyes of the world upon him, and 
with hopeful souls all over the globe praying 
for him, made promises which he had no 
authority to make — or keep. 

None of the blueprints which Ike promised 
to give the Russians were his to give. Most of 
them are protected by America's espionage and 
security laws. 

Many of America's important atomic 
energy installations are considered so vital that 
even American aircraft are forbidden to fly 
over them. 
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In some cases, even American military air- 
craft can not fly near our super-secret instal- 
lations except with special permission and un- 
der carefully controlled conditions. 

All of the laws which Eisenhower promised 
to break were, of course, written by Congress. 
The President has no authority to scrap them, 
ignore them, or go around them. 

Was he presuming that Congress would 
back him up and change the laws to conform 
with his promises if the Soviets accepted his 
absurd offer? Perhaps. But how could a Presi- 
dent possibly do more violence to the orderly 
legislative processes of this nation than to 
make unlawful commitments in such a way 
that Congress would be forced to back him up 
to keep him from looking like a simpleton? 

Was Eisenhower presuming that the Soviets 
would reject his offer? And was he, therefore, 
merely talking for propaganda purposes? If 
this were the case, how on earth could he be 
hailed for "his obvious sincerity?" 

What if the Soviets had accepted Eisen- 
hower's offer? 

A cruel gang of ruthless Asiatic barbarians 
who in thirty-seven years have murdered more 
human beings than all of the other hordes of 
barbarians in history, would then have the 
privilege of flying planes — ^unobstructed — 
over any portion of the United States. They 
could demand and get blueprints and full 
specifications of all our defense installations 
and industrial establishments — all, that is, 
w^hich their agents in this country have not 
already stolen for them. 

And what would we get in return? Why, 
we would get their promise of similar privi- 
leges. 

Why do you suppose the Soviets rejected 
Eisenhower *s offer? Probably for the same rea- 
son that they turned George Marshall down in 
1948, when he offered to open the United 
States Treasury to them and let them share 
with all other nations of the earth in the fabu- 
lous Marshall Plan give-away to the world: 
they simply couldn't believe their ears. 



Billions, Blunders, and 
Baloney 

Billions, Blunders and Baloney y written by 
Eugene Castle and published by Devin- Adair 
early this year, would make excellent reading 
for the weary Congressmen and Senators pres- 
ently debating the wisdom of President Eisen- 
hower's requests for foreign aid ($3,500,000,- 
000,00 — 10% higher than last yean) 

Here are some choice passages: 

"Inevitably when the expiration date (for 
a foreign aid or overseas information pro- 
gram) arrives, there is always the ^emergency' 
excuse for another extension. If there is pub 
lie resistance to the extension, the fond legis- 
lative parents simply repackage the agency. 
OWI becomes USIS, and then IIA and finally 
USIA. OSS becomes CIA. ECA becomes MSA^ 
and then FOA, The Fulbright Act becomes 
Educational Exchange Service. But they nevei? 
terminate. There are always newer and bigger 
'emergencies* to justify their continuance and 
proliferation." 

"For sheer showmanship and politica 
sleight of hand, the annual 'put-over- foreign 
aid' scramble is Washington's top perform- 



ance. 



'*Every year our Washington solons sol- 
emnly go through the motions of saying that 
this year is the last. But when next years 
budget rolls around, foreign aid and informa- 
tion are back again, high on the White Hou& 
*must' list. The high-pressure push to get th 
appropriation through the House and Senat 
with as little breakage as possible is resumed 
Sometimes, disbelievers in the programs ar< 
able to set up troublesome roadblocks in th 
committees or on the floor. But in the end, th< 
appropriations in full or generous part alway 
go through — sometimes, however, at the cos 
of a changed name," 

" ( A) familiar contention of the foreign aic 
cult is that the United States actually has nc 
other choice but to place these itching-pain 
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nations upon our 'give' list. Otherwise, it is 
asserted, they will be so weak economically 
and politically that they will slip over in inter- 
nal disorder to the Communist side, 

"The argument has only to be examined to 
reveal its absurdity. 

"If the aided nations are so weak that they 
cannot exist, as viable non-Communist states, 
without being propped up by American dol- 
lars, what possible strength could they bring 
to the United States as Allies? In time of war, 
weak Allies, who have to be reinforced at the 
expense of the main theater of operations, are 
a liability, not an asset to a strong nation," 

"The American voters elected General 
Eisenhower to the Presidency in 1952 on his 
implicit pledge to wipe out waste wherever, 
under the lax hand of Truman, it had en- 
trenched itself in our Government. Particu- 
larly, they expected the quick liquidation of 
MSA, predecessor of FOA. Here, it was gener- 
ally agreed, was one spot where billions could 
be lopped off without hurt to American well- 
being or without weakening of our national 
security. 



out 



"Instead of getting the American people ou 
of MSA, President Eisenhower prompth 
placed his stamp of approval upon it. 

"In the 83 rd Congress he asked that it be 
prolonged for at least four years, in the face 
of Congress* demand that it be strictly limited 
to a one year operating period. The only 
notable changes which followed were a change 
in the name, from MSA to FOA, and a change 
in the directorship, from the ineffectual W. 
Averell Harriman to the egregious Harold E. 
Stassen." 

"Not often do politicians admit that hand- 
Duts to foreigners must come ahead of security 
for Americans. 

"But Harold E. Stassen made such an admis- 
sion in a public statement on December 6, 
1952, just after he had been selected by Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower to head the Mutual 
Security Administration. • . . 



"His aim, said the Mutual Security Direc- 
tor-to-be, would be to bring about *peace and 
good living conditions for all the world's peo- 
ple/ And, Stassen added, *We cannot, nor 
must we ever trim our aid to needy free na- 
tions just for the sake of cutting our own 
budget.' " 

"If it were decided to declare a national 
dividend and to present to every family of 
three in the United States a bonus of $2,100, 
the total cost to the Treasury would not equal 
the amount which this nation has given away 
to foreign countries since 1940. 

"Such a mass hand-out would be greeted 
with horrified protest by most self-respecting 
Americans, and rightly so. And yet Congress 
has voted an equivalent amount for foreign 
give-aways. It is a striking instance of the irre- 
sponsible thinking of the elected representa- 
tives of the American people during these un- 
certain years. 

"The total of our benefactions (they are 
increasing every twelve months) now stands 
(1955) at $112 billion." 

"(Yet) today, as never before, the United 
States stands alone. . . . 

"Let us glance briefly at a few random in- 
stances: 

"In Chateauroux, France, 156 miles south 
of Paris, is located one of America's great air 
bases. For three years, a great concentration of 
American airmen and mechanics has centered 
on this field. They have lived side by side with 
the French people in this community. 

"Not long ago, disturbed by some un- 
friendly episodes, the Air Force conducted a 
poll of the Chateauroux residents on their 
attitude toward Americans. The results were 
appalling. 

"Only 10 per cent of the Frenchmen sam- 
pled professed friendship for the Americans; 
57 per cent expressed various shades of dislike 
and declared they wanted no association with 
the air base personnel. The balance had no 
opinion. 
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"The sting of this is that Chateauroux is 
one of the bases which the United States main- 
tains at great expense to secure France from 
possible attack from the east. We protect 
them, but they detest us. 

"In Britain, open unfriendliness toward 
American objectives is becoming so thick you 
can cut it with a knife. . . . 

"The anti- American London Mirror, whose 
4,000,000-reader circulation makes it a power 
in England, has declared that three out of five 
Britishers are unfriendly to the United States, 
or are indifferent. 

* "We hate being dependent on Uncle Sam,' 
the Mirror explained. *We distrust your sta- 
bility, judgment and experience. We don*t like 
the way you push us around/ 

"This from a country whose safety is being 
aided day and night by American-manned- 
and-equipped air bases, with 70,000 Ameri- 
cans (including families) swallowing the in- 
hospitality while standing guard/' 

"We find the same widespread hostility 
churning up in Latin-American countries. 

"Although Central and South America have 
been on the receiving end of American hand- 
outs since the establishment of Nelson Rocke- 
feller's Coordinatorship of Inter-American 
Affairs in 1940, we have not won their fidel- 
ity, Latin Americans have taken our money 
but they have been soured by the knowledge 
that other countries (notably the ex-enemies, 
Germany and Japan) were getting much more. 
They hear no call for gratitude, 

"This smoldering ill-will flared out at the 
Inter- American Conference at Caracas when 
Mexico and Argentina both declined to follow 
the United States lead and vote for an anti- 
Communist resolution* It was later reflected 
in Mexican leadership in the United Nations 
move against the United States over the Puerto 
Rican issue. More recently it flared up danger- 
ously in Guatemala, prodded directly by Mos- 
cow. It has also made its appearance in Brazil 
in the overthrow of the late President Vargas. 



"It is a grim reflection that the United 
States had given the Latin-American coun- 
tries, since 1940, $1,270,000,000 in aid and 
loans. 

"In Asia, the snowballing anti-Americanism 
has already spilled over into action. The Far 
East nations which we have aided most lavishly 
are in the forefront of the hostility. 

"One new Asiatic country which should be 
bound to us with hoops of steel is Indonesia. 
It was the United States, through the Renville 
Agreement, which literally forced the Nether 
lands to give Indonesia its independence in 
1948, when the Dutch were still on top mili 
tarily. In the face of this fact, Indonesia has 
consistently aligned itself against the United 
States and with the neutralist bloc in the 
Southeast Asia power struggle. 

"After the United States had given Indo 
nesia $207,000,000 in direct aid and an Im 
port-Export Bank loan of $100,000,000, her 
press and opinion leaders set up such a shrill 
outcry — screaming that America was trying 
to bribe her — that we were forced to with- 
draw our MSA establishment from the coun 
try in 1952. 

"Now let's look at India. 

"India has received $278,000,000 in aid 
from the United States since she won her in- 
dependence and is due to receive over $100, 
000,000 more in fiscal 195 5. Yet she has con- 
stituted herself the spearhead of every Asian 
anti-American move in the United Nations 
In America's fateful struggle with Red China, 
India has back-stopped the Communists at 
every juncture. She openly displayed her anti 
Americanism by welcoming Chou En-lai to 
India as a conquering hero after he had hu- 
miliated the U. S. at Geneva." 

"And even Canada! 

"The one country which should be closest 
to the United States in its world outlook is the 
Dominion of Canada. ... It is a measure of 
our corroding foreign prestige that even our 
Canadian relations have shown signs of de- 
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terioration. In such international arenas as the 
United Nations, and in the tense debate over 
Far East policy, Canada has been conspic- 
uously drawing away from us in late years- 
It has been at times an inactive or critical ally 
in both the Korean and the Indo-China sit- 
uations. Prime Minister Louis St, Laurent 
shocked America by a public statement at 
Manila early in 1954 that Canada must be 
'realistic* and must recognize the Peiping 
Communist regime as the government which 
*the people of China want/ " 

"At any time prior to 1914, such American 
unpopularity abroad might have saddened the 
American people, but it would not have 
worried them, 

We were a self-sufficient people. Washing- 
ton's oft-quoted admonition to avoid Euro- 
pean entanglements was the watchword of our 
foreign policy. Our commitments overseas 
(aside from this hemisphere) were confined to 
such innocuous international undertakings as 
the Universal Postal Union. We thought in- 
stinctively in terms of national interest, not of 
international responsibility. 

"For better or worse, events of the last four 
decades have detached us from this traditional 
policy. In the war-time phrase of Churchill 
our affairs have become *mixed' with those of 
Europe." 



United Front in Texas 

In 19 52, Wright Morrow of Houston, 
Democratic National Committeeman from 
Texas, decided that he could not, in good 
conscience, support the national Democratic 
Party's nominee for the presidency. 



Mr. Morrow, a conservative, was strongly 
opposed to the ^liberalism' of Adiai Stevenson. 
Feeling that his obligation to his country was 
more important than his obligation to the 
Democratic Party, Mr. Morrow openly an- 
nounced that he would support Eisenhower, 
who, at the time, sounded more conservative 
than Stevenson. 

In deciding to support the Republican nom- 
inee, Mr. Morrow was following the lead of 
Governor Allan Shivers, But Mr. Morrow 
went one step further than Shivers went. In- 
asmuch as he was supporting the Republican 
Party in 1952, Mr. Morrow, offered his resig- 
nation as Democratic National Committee- 
man. 

The Texas State Democratic Executive 
Committee (tightly controlled by Shivers) re- 
fused to accept the resignation. The Commit- 
tee and Governor Shivers applauded Mr, Mor- 
row for placing principle above politics. They 
told him that the Democratic Party needed 
such men as he in official capacities — that he 
was a better Democrat than the northern 
liberals who were running the national 
organization. 

On July 26, 195 5, Governor Shivers and 
his State Executive Committee booted Wright 
Morrow out of his office as National 
Committeeman. 

Mr. Morrow had not changed a whit since 
1952. He was still cleaving to the principles 
which had motivated his decision three years 
before. 

But Mr. Shivers and the State Executive 
Committee had altered considerably. In 195 5, 
they fired Wright Morrow for having fol- 
lowed their lead in 1952. Mr. Shivers said this 
was necessary to "strengthen the Democratic 
Party." 
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THE POLICY OF PATIENCE 

II N Monday morning, August 1, 195 5, an American ambassador and a Chinese Com- 
munist ambassador met at Geneva for a week of secret negotiations. 

The Chinese ambassador arrived at the first session of the conference with the announce- 
ment that 1 1 American soldiers, imprisoned in China for 3 2 months as spies, had already 
been released. 

John Foster Dulles hailed Red China's decision to release the eleven soldiers as a victory 
for President Eisenhower's policy of patience and forbearance. 

President Eisenhower said: 

"The United States extends thanks to all who have contributed to this humanitarian 
result, particularly to the United Nations." 

Without belittling the importance of getting even one American out of a Communist 
jail; without intending to detract from the wonderful sense of relief which the released 
soldiers and their next-of-kin must feel, we Americans should face facts soberly at this 
moment. 

Let's review the policy of patience and forbearance which has brought us where we are; 
and let's assess the debt of gratitude we owe the United Nations. 

From the beginning of the Korean war, our government had full knowledge that the 
Communists were murdering, torturing, brain-washing American prisoners fallen into 
their hands. 

In July, 1951, General Ridgway sent a confidential report to the United Nations, 
setting out documentary and eyewitness evidence to prove that thousands of American 
soldiers had been murdered or tortured to death by the Communists. 

What did the UN do about it? The UN supressed the report — would not even put 
it on the agenda for discussion. 

Why? They did not want to offend Russia or the Chinese Communists. 

Just two weeks before the UN received General Ridgway's report on Communist 
atrocities in Korea, Jacob Malik, Russia's delegate to the UN, had suggested a cease-fire in 
Korea for peace talks. 

The Communists at that time were in bad shape. We had them on the run. Our generals 
in the field there had made it clear to Washington that we could destroy Communist power 
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if we would take the wraps otf our armies and 
let them fight, instead of merely holding them 
on the front lines where they could be slaugh- 
tered. 

But the UN did not want to destroy the 
Communists. Our allies said that if we started 
talking about Communist atrocities, we would 
agitate the Communists and make it difficult 
to talk peace with them. 

Endorsing this argument, our State Depart- 
ment tried to keep all information about the 
torturing and murdering of our men concealed 
from the American people. Knowing that we 
were dealing with barbarians, we entered into 
truce negotiations, which turned out to be 
nothing more than a trap to give the Com- 
munists a chance to bring up reinforcements, 
regroup their strength, and prepare for sur- 
prise attacks against our forces. 

In November, 1951, there was a serious 
leak. Lieutenant Colonel James Hanley, then 
Chief of the War Crimes Section of the Eighth 
Army in Korea, created consternation in the 
United Nations and in the American State De- 
partment by telling the press in Korea about 
I evidence that the Communists had murdered 
approximately 8,000 American prisoners of 
war. 

Colonel Hanley was rebuked and trans- 
I ferred. 

The senior American military commanders 
Iwho fought in Korea — Generals MacArthur, 
IClark, Stratemeyer, Van Fleet, Almond — 
Ihave all testified that we could have won the 
I war in Korea and destroyed Communist power 
liri Asia, without precipitating a general war 
land with fewer American casualties than it 
:ost us to lose the war. But Washington of- 
icials wouldn't let our soldiers win the war, 
because the United Nations didn't want them 
to win. 



In the spring of 1953, when a little handful 
of exchanged American prisoners came back, 
they told stories of brutality, starvation, expo- 
sure, physical and mental torture, and of 
Americans shot in the back of the head or 
kicked off a road to die. 

Our government placated American public 
opinion by blustering and talking about the 
Communist atrocities; but we nonetheless con- 
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At the time we signed the Korean armis- 
tice agreement, our government had the names 
of 9 5 1 American soldiers who were listed in 
our own records as missing in action but pre- 
sumed to be prisoners of war in the hands of 
the Communists — but whose names, however, 
were not on the repatriation lists that the 
Communists were giving us. They were pre- 
sumed to be prisoners of war, because all of 
them, subsequent to the time they were first 
reported missing in action, had been men- 
tioned in Communist radio broadcasts as being 
alive or had actually been seen in Communist 
prison camps by other American prisoners. 

In answer to our protests that they were not 
returning all American prisoners, the Com- 
munists made it very clear that they were 
holding some Americans as political prisoners, 
although they would never tell us who or how 
many. 

Pentagon brass finally devised a way to stop 
public pressure on this issue. It started killing 
these American boys off in the files. 

In other words, instead of continuing to re- 
port the 951 as missing in action or as still 
being held by the Communists, the Pentagon 
began to report them as dead. 

And thus it reduced the number of Ameri- 
can soldiers held as political hostages by the 
Communists — not by rescuing them, but 
simply by writing them off. 
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There is much confusion — ■ and no certain 
information — about how many American 
soldiers and civilians the Communists are 
actually holding* It is, in fact, doubtful that 
our government knows precisely* The figures 
mentioned during the past two years by va- 
rious authorities and observers range from 
about 50 to well over a 1000. 

One thing, however, is certain: our govern- 
ment is deliberately keeping from us informa- 
tion which we are entitled to have. 

The conscience of the American people does 
not seem to be as tender as it once was. We 
quickly forgot — or, at least, became silent — 
about the American soldiers abandoned to 
their fate in China. 

If the Chinese Communists had quietly exe- 
cuted all of those Americans, our government, 
in the interest of international peace and har- 
mony, would never have said a word about it. 

But the Communists had no intention of 
letting us ignore this shameful condition. 

On Thanksgiving Eve, 1954 — just when 
the American people were in a gay, friendly, 
holiday mood — - the Communists announced 
that they had imposed prison sentences on thir- 
teen Americans, eleven of whom were mem- 
bers of our armd forces, two of whom were 
said to be civilian employees of the Army. 

Somehow, we have already forgotten the 
other two. We are glad to get the eleven back, 
but where are all the others? 

What will the Communists get in return 
for the American soldiers and civilians whom 
they have released? 

Another, more important conference with 
America — this time at the foreign minister's 
level. 

Very soon, Mr. Dulles will be winging his 
way somewhere for a meeting with Chou En 



Lai, foreign minister of Communist China. 

Chou En Lai and Mr. Dulles will negotiate 
a cease-fire in the Formosa Strait. We wil 
agree to let Communist China take over all o: 
the off-shore islands now occupied by Na 
tionalist China — Quemoy, Matsu, all o: 
them. 

Chiang Kai-Shek wpn*t like our bargaining 
away territory that belongs to him, of course 
but we will force him to give in, just as w< 
did in the case of the Tachens. Americai 
movie-goers will again be entertained by news 
reel pictures of the American Seventh Flee 
evacuating Chinese Nationalists — women anc 
children, civilians and soldiers — from island 
in the Formosa Strait, leaving these island 
empty for the Communists to take over with 
out a struggle. 

Last time it was the Tachens; next time i 
will be Quemoy and Matsu. 

While these operations are afoot, our Stat 
Department will be explaining to the worl( 
how we settled the cold war crisis in The For 
mosa Strait. We will have drawn a lin- 
through the middle of the Strait, permittinj 
the Communists to have all of the little off 
shore islands near the Chinese mainland, bu 
leaving the Pescadores and Formosa in th 
hands of Nationalist China. 

The Communists, for their part, will prom 
ise to respect that line. In return for gettinj 
Quemoy and Matsu, they will make a conces 
sion and abandon their plan to liberate For 
mosa and the Pescadores. 

We will then enter the era of The Grea 
Grin. America's top political leaders will han 
die all international problems by flashing grin 
broader and more amiable than those of th 
Communist leaders. It will be very much liki 
the United Front period of the 1930's; but i 
won't last as long. 



Within a matter of weeks after we nego- 
late a settlement in the Formosa Strait, 
rouble will break out in the same area. Chiang 
[^ai-Shek, abandoned and hopeless, will none- 
tieless keep trying. He will continue to make 
orays against British shipping into Red China. 
Consequently, when the Reds once again start 
attling the sabre and demanding the 'libera- 
ion' of Formosa, the British will renew their 
emands that the Formosa problem be turned 
ver to the United Nations for handling. 

We will give in, as we always do to the 
iritish; and a special UN Commission or 
^rusteeship will be set up to decide the fate of 
'ormosa. Making the decision will not take 
ery long. The UN will hand Formosa and 
he Pescadores over to Red China. Chiang Kai- 
hek's Nationalist government will be liqui- 
dated; and Red China will be admitted to the 
Jnited Nations as the only government of 
2hina. 

American diplomatic recognition of Red 
Zhina will! follow shortly. 

In the meantime, the Communists will have 
ompleted their conquest of Indo-China. 

With all of this behind them, they will turn 
heir attention to South Korea. We will aban- 
[on Syngman Rhee, and the Communists will 
ake over South Korea — probably through 
he hoax of a UN supervised election. 

At this point, it will be time for another 
ra of good feeling. The Communists will need 

little time for eliminating internal opposi- 
ion and consolidating their conquests — but 
lot much. 

They will very soon decide that the policies 
)f India, Indonesia, Burma, Japan are hostile 
o the Soviet Union and to Communist China. 

Then, after they have all the rest of Asia 
:nslaved, the Communists will take the little 



British crown colony of Hong Kong. They 
will leave Hong Kong to the last, because as 
long as they permit the British to keep Hong 
Kong, the British will not oppose their other 
conquests in Asia. 

After Asia is gone, we shall see limitless 
hordes of Asiatic barbarians transported to 
Europe and turned loose — to rape and pil- 
lage, sack and burn. 

And after that — America. 

These things will happen if we do not reverse 
our present course. 

What could we do? 

America, of course, should never again send 
another American soldier to die in Asia. We 
never should have permitted ourselves to get 
involved in Asiatic affairs as we now are. But 
we are involved, and we can't just walk away. 

There is a way out — with honor. 

If we would gather together the vast mili- 
tary stores which we are scattering all over the 
earth now in places where they never will be 
used to fight Communism, and pour those mili- 
tary supplies in to Chiang Kai-Shek and Syng- 
man Rhee, we probably could start a rapid dis- 
integration of Communist power. 

The Communists have already murdered 
several million Chinese, They are bound to 
have millions of bitter and implacable enemies 
inside China. 

If w^ell-fed and well-equipped Asiatic armies 
from Formosa and South Korea started simul- 
taneous invasions of the Chinese mainland, it 
is more than likely that widespread rebellion 
and wholesale desertions from the Communist 
ranks would break out all over China — and 
in Indochina. 

What if all this didn't happen? What if the 
Communists destroyed Chiang Kai-Shek and 
Syngman Rhee? 
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There is one thing we can be sure o£: Amer- 
ica cannot fight Asia's war for Asia. If there 
are not enough Asians wilHng and able to fight 
for their own freedom, with us giving the 
wherewithal to fight, then Asia simply cannot 
be saved. We had better find that out right 
now, and get out. 

Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-Shek are the 
only two great Christian leaders in all of Asia, 
Yet they are the two we ignored when we set 
up the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
to defend that part of the world against 
Communism. 

If we keep appeasing and negotiating with 
the Communists — giving away to our ene- 
mies sovereignty and territory that belongs to 
our friends — we will negotiate Chiang Kai- 
Shek and Syngman Rhee out of existence; and 
when they go, the hope of freedom from Com- 
munist slavery in Asia goes with them. 



Segregation 



A little book entitled Then My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Good Night! written recently 
by W. E. Debnam and puMished by the 
Graphic Press, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina, 
deals with one of the most disturbing prob- 
lems of our time — the problem of racial 
segregation. 

Inasmuch as you will never find this book 
reviewed by any of the great metropolitan 
newspapers or national magazines, I have taken 
the liberty of giving you the flavor of it by 
extracting a few passages: 

"The advancement of the American Negro 
has been without parallel in all of history. Only 
90 years ago he was a slave without property, 
without education, without tradition. . . . 



*'Today as one rides along Southern roads 
he can see . * . prosperous farms owned by men 
whose ancestors, less than three generations 
ago, were slaves, and whose kinfolks back in 
the Old Country, even now, are where they 
were thousands of years ago. . . . 

"He can see Negro colleges staffed with 
Negro professors and presided over with dig- 
nity and efficiency by Negro college presidents; 
and that's something he won't find anywhere 
in the un-segregated North — Negro college 
presidents, that is. There are only about 100 
Negro college instructors in all the North. 

"It's true the Southern visitors will also see 
Negroes living like animals in slums almost as 
bad as those in New York and Philadelphia and 
Detroit; but in our Southern slums, as in slums 
everywhere, he'll find White families living 
upon the same scale. . • . 

"To what is this Negro progress in America 
due despite the fact the Negro in other areas 
of the world is where he was thousands of years 
ago? 

"Well, it's due ... in no small degree to the 
South's practice of racial separation. . . . 

"The same North Carolina Legislature 
(made up in the main of Carpetbaggers and j 
Scalawags and Negroes) that ratified that| 
Fourteenth Amendment decreed racial separa- 
tion in the schools of the State. Even the Negro I 
Radicals agreed then that separation was a good! 
thing for their Race. It gave the Negro oppor- 
tunities he never would have had, had he beeni 
forced to compete with the White Man in busi-j 
ness and education. . . . 

"There's a lot of shouting by a lot of Churcl 
leaders now . . . about what a terrible, un-i 
Christian thing it is that Negroes and Whitej 
don't worship together. They did back befor^ 
the Civil War. . . . 
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"The Negroes, once they were freed (how- 
ever), decided they didn't hke the set-up . . . 
so they pulled out and formed their own 
churches. 

''This Negro progress is due, too . . . to the 
fact (that) the Good Lord ... provided the 
Negro Race in the South with a Moses • . . one 
of the greatest Americans who ever lived. . . . 

"His name was Booker T. Washington. 

"Booker T, Washington . . . born of a slave 
mother . . . hated slavery; but he had no bit- 
terness in his heart about it. . . . He says in his 
autobiography: 

" 'When we look the facts in the face we 
must acknowledge that, notwithstanding the 
cruelty and wrong of slavery, the ten million 
Negroes inhabiting this country, who them- 
selves or whose ancestors went through the 
school of American slavery, are in a stronger 
and more hopeful condition, materially, intel- 
lectually, morally, and religiously, than is true 
of any equal number of black people in any 
other portion of the globe.' 

"And what did Booker T. Washington think 
of segregation? Listen to him: 

" 'The wisest among my Race understand 
that the agitation of questions of social equaKty 
is the extremest folly, and that progress in the 
enjoyment of all the privileges that will come 
to us must be the result of severe and constant 
struggle rather than artificial forcing. . . .' 

"(But the Abolitionist's) one consuming 
passion is to reconstruct anything and every- 
thing with even the slightest trace of a South- 
ern accent. 

"Blindfold him, turn him 'round and . , . 
turn him loose and he'll head South by instinct 
screaming there've got to be some changes 
made — and fast." 



Labor versus Laborers — Part I 

In the July, 195 5 issue of their company 
magazine, the employees of the Whitfield 
Transportation Company, El Paso, Texas, 
made this open-letter appeal for help: 

"You, the customers of our company, can 
help us in our fight for freedom. All we ask 
is our God given right to work without intimi- 
dation and coercion from labor organizers. 

"In October, 1954, under National Labor 
Relations Board, an election was held and we 
voted 100% against the union. '**" 

"Local 222 of the Teamsters Union has 
placed a picket line around our Salt Lake City 
Terminal and the only issue is that Whitfield 
Transportation has no Union contracts — even 
after we voted 100% against the Union. 

"We are handling your freight as usual with 
no delays and we beg your assistance in routing 
all shipments possible by our company so that 
we can keep our jobs and survive in this crisis. 

"This is a plea . . . won't you help us? 

— Employees of Whitfield Transportation" 

It could be that the Whitfield employees 
don't know the whole story. 

Dave Beck's Teamsters Union, although the 
wealthiest in the United States, has had some 
heavy outlays of cash recently. The Teamsters 
have just built for Dave the most sumptuous 
office building in Washington, D. C. Dave's 
private apartment in that building would in- 
cite envy in the breast of any industrial mag- 
nate or robber baron who ever oppressed the 
poor working man. 

And this isn't all. 

Dave Beck doesn't live in Washington, His 
plush apartment in the new Teamsters build- 
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ing there is used only on those strenuous occa- 
sions when Dave has to be in Washington to 
keep an eye on Capitol Hill and on the White 
House. 

Dave lives in Seattle, where, not long ago, 
he bought himself a magnificent suburban es- 
tate, complete with formal gardens, swimming 
pools, and fancy bars. 

But the Teamsters Union wasn^t about to 
let their president do for himself what they 
could do for him. The Union bought Dave's 
estate for him and then gave him a life tenancy 
to it. Now he can enjoy it without paying the 
bills. 

But gestures of this kind cost money. To 
be specific, it is rumored that this gesture cost 
the union over $160,000.00. 

Suppose the Teamsters Union wanted to 
give Dave a yacht? If people like the employees 
of Whitfield Transportation won't sign up and 
pay dues, where will the money come from? 



Labor versus Laborers — Part II 

Early in July, the CIO Paper Worker's 
Union struck the Fleming and Sons Paper Mill 
in Dallas. 

All that the Union wanted was a check-off. 
Union ofiicials had asked for a general raise 
(which the company was willing to give) , but 
admitted that they would sign a contract with- 
out a raise for the employees, if the Company 
would just grant the check-off. 

The check-off is an arrangement which re- 
quires the Company to deduct Union dues 
from the employee's salary and then pay the 
money directly to the Union. 



In labor union parlance, this is called a 
"maintenance of membership" or "union se- 
curity" arrangement. 

In simple English, the check-off is a means 
of forcing employees to pay their union dues 
whether they like it or not. 

The Paper Workers Local at Fleming & Sons 
has been in bad repute with the International 
Paper Workers Union, because a good percent- 
age of Fleming employees habitually refuse to 
pay their union dues. Consequently, the Inter- 
national has not been getting its cut. 

The International instructed the Fleming 
Local to get that check-off before a new con- 
tract was signed in 195 5. 

The Local tried. 

For three weeks, under the blazing Texas 
sun, Fleming & Sons employees walked the 
picket line — trying to force the employer to 
froce them to pay their union dues. 

But they failed. 

Texas has a Right to Work Law — which 
means that if a man wants to work in a struck 
plant, he can, regardless of what the Union 
says. 

Enough employees chose to walk through 
the picket line and work every day to keep the 
Fleming plant going, almost at full capacity. 

Last week, the Paper Workers called off the | 
strike and dropped their demand for the check- 
off, taking the raise they could have had with- 
out a strike. 



Labor versus Laborers — Part Hi 

There were some interesting similarities andj 
contrasts between the little strike in Dallas anc 
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the big Automobile Workers strike in Detroit 
a few weeks before. 

When Walter Reuther called the CIO Auto- 
mobile Workers out on strike for a Guaranteed 
Annual Wage^ he (like the Paper Workers 
Local in Dallas) was not bidding for something 
that would help the employees. Reuther was 
bidding for something that woud help Reuther 

— and no one else. 

The Guaranteed Annual Wage is a hoax. It 
is not a wage; it is not annual; and it is not 
guaranteed. It is merely a form of unemploy- 
ment compensation, which is supposed to be 
supplemented by the compensation which an 
unemployed person gets from the state. 

In most states, however, if an unemployed 
person is drawing compensation from a com- 
pany, he can not also draw compensation from 
the state. 

Hence, Reuther^'s GAW is worth far less to 
the workers themselves than the stock-pur- 
chase plan which Ford offered its employees, 
Reuther didn't want Ford employees to be- 
come individual owners of Ford stock. This 
would have made them part-owners of the 
company. They might come to look upon the 
company* interest as identical with their own 

— and the union would lose its hold over them. 

Moreover, Reuther publicly boasted, over 
two years ago, that he was going to get the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage. Reuther is an am- 
bitious man. He wants to be President of the 
United States some day; and he may make it. 

But a man with ambitions like that cannot 
afford to lose face. He said he was going to get 



the GAW, and he had to get it, regardless of 
who was hurt in the getting. 

The contrast between the little strike in 
Dallas and the big strike in Detroit was in the 
attitude of management. 

In Dallas, the Flemings were fighting for a 
principle. They felt that a check-off to force 
their employees to pay union dues against their 
will was wrong. They were prepared to fight 
it out on that line if it took all of a long Texas 
summer. 

In Detroit, Henry Ford knuckled under to 
Walter Reuther without a fight. Ford didn't 
fight for his stock-purchase plan which really 
would have helped the Ford employees. He ap- 
parently didn't care about the precedent he was 
setting, or about the long-range consequences 
of his GAW contract on America's economy. 
He took the easy way out, knowing that his 
company was big enough to pass on to the 
American consumer any additional costs that 
might ensue. 

The Ford Motor Company is a multi-billion 
dollar outfit which could afford to fight for a 
principle. 

Fleming & Sons, in comparison, is small, and 
would probably be greviously hurt by a pro- 
tracted struggle with a powerful international 
union. 

Henry Ford is known all over the world as 
a ^liberal;' Walt Fleming is known all over 
Dallas County as a 'conservative.' 

This set of facts may or may not explain the 
difference between the two men. 
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?lunt Reported 
ufting Support 
Of Facts Forum 

ByFERNMARJA 

Oil millionaire Haroldson L. Hunt, financial sponsor of 
Facts Forum, today was reported to be trimming his sup- 
port of the Texas organization that has been charged with 
operating as a tax-free propaganda machine for reaction 
and super-nationalism. ' 




Three top inembers of the 
Facts Forum staff have been 
droppecJ: 

DanSmoot, the former FBI 
ageHX wKcTlias been serving as 
chief commentator for FF coast- 
to-coast radio programs ; Med- 
ford Evans, editor of the Facts 
Forum News; O. M. Spence, bus- 
iness manager. 

The Facts Forum president, 
Robert Dedman, refused to con- 
firm the report that Smooths 15- 
minute radio show, which has 
been heard on over 400 stations, 
had been canceled, 

"You iolks have been so rough 
on us in the past/' Dedman told 
this reporter, presumably refer- 
ring to this newspai>er's FF se- 
ries, ''that I don't care to give 
out any statements to The Post," 

But Evans admitted he had 
been fired by Hunt last month 
with a 30'day notice. 

"His explanation for dismissing 
me," Evans said in a telephone 
interview from Natchitoches, La., 
where he is now teaching, "was 
somewhat enigmatic. He said it 
was a reduction of expenditures 
and that I was working at 'cross- 
purposes' with Dan Smoot." 

Smoot, however, is understood 
to have resigned, either volun- 
tarily or by request. The Borger 
(Tex.) News-Herald carried the 
item on the front page, adding 
that -the resignation would take 
effect in Jujy 

ThI Texas daily noted with 
alarms 

"Trfly discouraging is the as 
yet uncfmf inned rumor that Mr. 



Hunt plans to discontinue Facts 
Forum. Surely the pressure from 
the left cannot be that great." 

Although five or six other FF^ 
staffers are known to be on their 
way out of the Hunt outfit, the 
economy drive is said to be based 
less on politics than on Hupf s 
personal depression over the re- 
cent death of his wife. 

The oil magnate has told at 
least one member of the organi- 
zation that he was ''going to cut 
way back." A cut back of the 
print order of the Facts Forum 
News, the monthly magazine, has 
already been put into effect. 

Just a month ago, Facts Forum 
eliminated another one of its 
shows, "State of the Nation," 
amid hints that the program was 
attacked for going much too far 
to the political right. 

Yesterday Hardy Burt, who 
produced "State of the Nation," 
denied that Hunfs self-styled 
"nonpartisan public educational 
venture" is retrenching, 

"Rumors have been spread that 
Facts Forum ... is going out of 
existence/' Burt said. "The fact is 
ilmt the opposite is true. Facts 
Forum is expanding: its activities, 
particularly in radio and tele- 
vision." 

The Burt press release said 
"most Facts Forum" radio and 
TV* programs are to be consoli- 
dated under his supervision with 
approximately 50 additional tele- 
vision stations scheduled to Jarry 
his "Answers for Americans." 
WPIX, the TV station of the New 
York Daily News, is to be the 
local outlet 
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Aftx Fiadtoy, of tte AzxMricaziiam Coinmissioa of th« Am«ri< 
legion, bas ii4vlMd mm that te 1mm b««ii in t0ttcli with ««veral membert of the 
American La#oa ilm«rlcaxil«m CominiMMiim from tha Stata of T«xa», Th^y are 
coasidarably agitatad ovar the breakUtg up of ''Facts Forum." Mr. H. L. Huut, 
reportedly baUeTing that hie wife would outlive him, placed meet of hie 
laveetmeate In hie wifeU name. Ae you know, she recently died. Hunt i« now 
hariag great difficulty in financing many of hie projects in view of the legal 
ertttuiglemente in which he finds his wife's estate. He is also cocnietely 
dissuHsfied with the personnel of ''Facts Forum. ^' Former Specgl Age# Dan 
Smoot. as a result of inefficiency in the handling of finances, wa*fc»tru«aental 
in the firing of Medford Evans, one of the editors on the Forum. ;^unt Miortedly 
became agitated over Smooths ^|||li|Ung of the Evans matter and iinisted Wiat 
Smoot resign his $18,000 a year Job. /Smoot has now sent out a large grfiip of 
letters to subscribers of "Facts ForuW" indicating that lis was csHed uf^ by 
numerous subscribers ^o present his personal opinion of cur rent gjvent s ^father 
than both si^s <rf the matter as always depicted in "Facts Forun^'^and on the 
various telejjisiQfi and radio programs, Smoot is trying to line up subscribers 
to a new publlcatton and thus far has only 500 subscribers. 

% F|n^ley told me that the source of the. above Information was Karl 
Baarslag, ^o wj^s in Washington le||t week and whom has kept abreast of all 
activities ^thin^Facts* Forum." '^*^ 
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^^moot is showing his true colors 
fand running true to form. UBN 7/29 
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Smoot Host 
On New Show 

"Dan Smoot Speaks,'* a 15- 
minut;e commentary featuring 
I Dan Smoot, authority on worli, 
I national and local affairs, will 
' be heard on KRLD Radio in the 
first of a new series Sunday at 
4:40 p. m, 

Smoot, host on the "Fact 
Forum" program, received his 
B. A. degree from Southern 
Methodist University, He served 
two years as an instructor there 
while working on a Mas.ter's de- 
gree. He also served with the 
FBI for nine years. 

"Dan Smoot Speaks'* will be 
dfjvoted to talks and opinions on 
g^Kernmental, economic and for- 
e.bn policy and subjects of gen- 
f^Jal interest to American listei 
ers. 

The program will be sponsorep 
hy the Interstate Lumber t:o. 
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"Dallas Times Herald" 
Dallas, Texas - 7/17/55 

Allen Merrlam, Editor 
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Dear Sirs: 

I would like to get some 
data on Dan Smoot who 
publishes the "Dan Smoot Report" 
at • P.O Box 1305 

11^.30 San Rafael Drive 

Dallas, Texas 

Mr, Smoot was educated at Harvard, 

In 191^^2 he joined the P,B,I, at 

one time he was Administrative 

Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. Now 

he publishes his own weekly publication, 

after 9j years with the P,B.I» 

In his weekly publication 
dated Friday, March 30, 1956, he reports 
about Senate Bill 2973 (or H,R.6376) 
about the Alaskan Mental Health 
program. According to Smoot, this 
bill is sponsored by the subversive 
elements in the UHESCO and NATO 
If Smoot is correct about the evils 
which could result from Senate 
Bill 2973, then I intend to write 
to my Oongressmen in Washington 
and advise them to vote against it 
ii^ when It comes up in the Senate, 
But, first, I want to be sure that 
Mr, Smoot is a reliable source 
of inf ozonation. And so I am 
asking you in the F,B.I, to send 
me a report on Dan Smoot, 

Sincerely yours, 

/s/ Eugene Egan 

157-lOth Ave.N, 

South St, Paul, 

n Minn, 
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April 19 r 1956 
PERSOHAL AND COMPIDEHTIAL 



Mr« Sugane Bgaa 

157 7anth Avanua^ North 

South St» Paul I Mlonesota 



Dear Mr« Sgan: 

Refaranee la made to your lette| dated 
April 10, 1956, Inquiring about Mr. Dan Sfcoot* 

Hr« Snoot was appointed a Special Agent of 
thia Bureau on Mareh 23, 19li.2. He voluntarily resigned 
on June 15» 1951* Inaamueh as Mr* Smoot has not been 
affiliated with thia Bureau for some years, I am unable 
to furnish you with the cessment which you desire. 

Sincerely yours. 
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John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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During an inspection of the Dallas Office in the 'Spring ,:^of ^ 
195l> Smoot made several unfounded charges against^i^ ^AC 
and as a result of the above and his failure ^6 in^o<«?^- the 
,^ y\^ Bureau earlier of certain matters he was censujr»ed'V placed 
^— -" on probation and transferredo Shortly thereafter he .^resigned* 
His attitude before his resignation and subsequent thereto 
was extremely antagonistic and. unjustified j therefore, he 
was recommended xxnfavorably for reinstatement. 
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[. S. People 'Too Indifferent, 
Ix-FBI Agent. Tells Rotary 



' The American people are "too ] 
indifferent^* about learning of 
subversive activities which sur- 
round them, Dan Smoot, Dallas, 
Tex., former Federal Bureau of 
'' Investigation agent, Tuesday 
'told Salt Lake Rotarians in 
Hotel Utah. ^ 



The guest speaker, a 
tor of "Facts Foruni/* a^ 



the people of the United States 



direc- 
cused 



of apathy. He said they have 
a careless Jiabit of not finding 
out about things that are im- 
portant to them. 
' *Tf our citizens were suffi- 
ciently interested in what's 
going on in the United States 
to look for the facts themselves, 
form their own opinions and 
take action as individuals to 
shape public policy, America 
would not make so many g^asth^ 
mistakes in its conduct of ffr- 
eign affairs, such as has be^|n 
done during the last 15 year 
[he said. 

vf^" ir^w^ ^ „ 



SALT UKE TRIBIEE 
Salt lake City, Utah 
Sentember 2, 1953 
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' "DALLAS MORNING NEWS" 
Dallas, Texas - 2/12/56 
Pelix R. McKhight 
■Managing Editor 
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Dan Smoot is npw publishinq his own Weekly Publico- 
tion, and is no longer connected with "Facts Forum." 
The new Publication is called "DAN SMOOT SPEAKS" 
and gives the reader the important information that only 
an ex-FBI man like Dan Smoot con supply. Send for your 
6 Trial Copies today. 
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DAN SMOOT SPEAKS 



BOX 1305 



Dallas, Texas 

SPECIAL OFFER 

Please send me 6 Past Reports 
ONLY— $1.00 

Regular Annual Subscription $10.00 

separate issues of DAN SMOOT SPEAKS, dealing with 
important current events. 



Name:.. 
Address: 



City... 

I am enclosing $. 
check 



, cash , money order. 



low YOU Can Get the 

EflL TRUTH 

through, the New Publicatlpn 

Dan Smoot Speaks! 

Dan Smoof, ex-FBI Man, knows how to get the 
FACTS and reports the TRUE information in his 
NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION 



J >■** 



Dan Smoot Sjieaks! 

WHERE CAN YOU FIND? 

the real news that « so often hidden, yet so important, 
to your understanding of today's events? 

fn 

Dait Smoot Speaks! 

whAtdo you know about 

T^e Status of Forces Treaty«i- 

; which puts American soldiers at the 
mercy of foreign courts? 

The ILO an international conspiracy 

against America? 

The Ten Year-Plan to use your 

money buying disaster for America? 

UNESCO —a plot to capture the 

minds of your children? 



SPECIAL OFFER 



Judge For Yourself — ^And Be Sure! 

6— Past Reports— Only $1.00 

You Get Reports on the Above Subjects 
Plus — 2 More 

Aeguf or >9nnuof SuJbscr/pf/on $70.00 



.ISTEN TO DAN SMOOT SPEAKS— every Sunday afternoon over KRLD 
,+ 4:45 sponsored 'in Dallas by INTERSTATE LUMBER COMPANY. 
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''DIRECTOR, FBI 



CITIZENS* COUNCILS OF ALABAMA, aka* 

13 »/X 

DAN SMOOT 

INFORMATION CONCERNING 
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Mr. Mohr_ ^ 

Mr. Parsons — ..^ | 

Mr. Rosen,.. ,, ■■ f 

Mr. Nease | 

Mr. Winterrowd- J 
Tele. Roor 
Mr. HoUoi 
^iss Gandy. 
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The Montgomery Adv^laer^ daily paper at Montgomery, 
Alabama, on front page 5/14/56 issue earries article xhich is 
being forwarded herewith captioned "RUSSELL WCC WILL STAGE PROTEST 
RALLY i« This artiele relates in part that DAN SMOOT of Dallas, 
Texas ^ "a motber of the Federal Bureau of larestigation for nine 
years," and "for three years ... on an intensive detail 
concerning Caaanunisffi in this country vthUe serving with the 
FBI," would be the featured speaker on the subject "Expression 
of Public Opinion on the Black Monday Decree*" 



This matter is brought to the attention of the Bureau for 
any purpose it may serve* 



HALLFORD 
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ftrttelf To Support Revolts 



Former FBI Agent Charges 
U. S. Aided Red Tyronny 



BOSTON — A former agent 
ior the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation sr.id Tuesday night 
the United States aided Soviet 
tr anny by failing to support 
^ th ^ee rebelUons against the 
C( mr^.unijBts in the last three 
y^ ITS. 

!:)anicl Smoot, a Dallas, Tex., 
.editor and commentator, spoke 
at the Loyalty Day rally spon- 
sored by the For America or- 
ganization at historic Faneuil 
hall. 

Cites Events 

Smoot said the United States 
f failed to act during the rebel- 
lion of coal mine slave work- 
ers in Vorkuta, Russia, in 1953, 
theijEast Berlin uprising, and 
derjlonstrations at the time of 
Stalin's death. 

'me American government 
faifed to express sympathy for 



the rebels at Vorkuta, Smoot 
said, when a successful rebel- 
lion or strike at the coal mines 
could have stopped the wheels 
of Soviet industry, 

"And when American offi- 
cials failed to put a plane at tlie 
disposal of Ernst Heuter, mayor 
of Berlin, so that he could fly 
home from Vienna as East Ber- 
lin residents defied Soviet au- 
thority, the rebellion was put 
down before he could return," 
he said. 

''The Americans," he contin- 
ued, "were afraid we might ag- 
gravate the situation and cause 
war. 

'When the revolt died in Ber- 
lin it died in Vorkuta and, for 
15 million other slaves in c 
throughout the Soviet 
the flame of hope wai 
again snuffed out." 
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Office Memorandum . united states government 



TO 



FROM 



SUBJECT: 



Mr. Tolson 



L. B. Nichols 



DATE: 4-25-56 



\ 



I HARDY MIDDLE TON BURT 

You requested data on Hardy Burt. 




BACKGROUND OF BURT: 



Virtterrowd -s 

Tele. Rioons * 

G«Ndy „ 

The FBI has at no time investigated Hardy Middle toiij^rt; He did /; 
on December 13, 1940, submit an application for the position of Special Agent. Not" 

I meeting the educational qualifications and because of the interviewing officiars 
judgment, he was unfavorably recommended. He gave his birth data as April 4^ 1914, 
in Birmingham, Alat>ama, attended grammar school in Marion, Alabama, and Burt 
received high school education at Marion Military Institute, In 1932 and 1933 he 
studied journalism at Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Georgia, He stated that from 
September, 1933, to April, 1935, he served in the Marine Corps and for a year there- 
after was a radio announcer and writer at Montgomery, Alabama. From May, 1937, 
to April, 1938, he was a '^special events announc er and writer'* at West Palm Beach. 
Florida; from August, 193£^ to February, 1939, he was "Continuity Editor'* in ColuinN 
Georgia; from August, 1939, to April, 1940, he was ''Assistant Director of PiAMc 
Relations'* for the American Roadbuilders Association, Washington, D. C. ; from 
July to August, 1940, he was ^'Associate Information Specialist'' underIHe Director 
of the Alien Registration Program; and from August, 1940, to date of iipplicatimi lit 
was a member of the Public Relations Staff of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association at Washington, D. C. 

S. J. Drayton, who interviewed Burt, described him as poor in 
personal appearance and approach, of poor personality, average in poise, boastful, 
overconfident and Ircklng in tact. He made a particularly poor impression because 
he spent most of his time attempting to impress Drayton with his ability as a radio 
announcer and journalist displaying a scrapbook, Drayton commented that this man 
was 'Apparently obsessed with his own importance. '' (62-73397-3) 

RFCOPM Jj / ^ ) 

The same Hardy riAiV^ViHejflPfed to above was reported in August, 1943, 
to reside at the Valley Vista Apartq^u, 2032 fielmont Road, Northwest, and was 
employed at the United States phamMr nf^Cfcmmerce. At a party at Burt's residence 
August 3, 1943, Burt disclosed that President Roosevelt would leave for England 
August 4, 1943, despite the fact such information was to be held in confidence. It 
appeared that Hardy Burt was to accompany the President and his party. Burt 
disclosed this information to one woman of "loose mouth and loose morals. '' Fprmer 



cc * Mr. Jone^ 
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Nichols to Toison Memorandum 4-25-56 

Assistant to the Director Ladd on Aug\ist 4, 1942, contacted Colonel Ed Starling 
of the White House relative to Burt's act and Starling made the observation, ''Very 
interesting." (62-72095-9) 

HARD¥^' ^t?RT AND ASSOOAT ES 

104 EAST 40 TH STItEEf ' "^ 

NEW YORK IF7NEW YORK 

We have no information in Bureau files reflecting Burt's activity 
between 1943 and approximately 1950. It appears, however, that Burt formed 
Hardy Burt and Associates in New York City, a firm which among other things 
produced radio and television shows. Among those which he produced and with 
which he became identified was the controversial "Facts Forum" for which multi- 
millionaire Texas oil man H, L. Hunt of Dallas put up the money. Dan Smoot, 
former Special Agent who made unfounded charges against the SAC in Dallas in 
1948 and subsequently resigned, headed and operated "Facts Forum" which was 
organized in the summer of 1951 to conduct public opinion polls, publishes "Facts 
Forum News" and produces 2 radio programs, "State of the Nation" and "Reporters' 
Roundup. " 

The FBI did not cooperate with "Facts Forum" in any way and on 
November 30, 1954, Burt wrote a letter to the Director enclosing a booklet captioned 
"Case History of a Smear Campaign" which charged that a vicious propaganda 
attack had been leveled by left wingers against "Facts Forum" and its sponsors 
including "State of the Nation," "Answers For Americans'' and "Reporters' Roundup." 
(62-94811-28) 

Because of the controversial nature of Burt and the group with which 
he is associated, a reply dated December 6, 1954, was sent over the signature of 
Miss Gandy to Burt simply acknowledging receipt of the material. 

The "Washington Star" issue of 11-22-54 carries a story stating that 
Hardy Burt, producer of radio and TV shows for "Facts Forum," had written 
Patrick Malin, American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) Executive Director, asking 
ACLU to investigate "an incredible campaign of vilification aimed at muzzling the 
Forum. " The "Washington Post and Times Herald" for June 19, 1954, carries a 
story quoting Hardy Burt as charging that the National Issues Committee (NIC), 
headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, is attempting "to enforce a system of thought 
control in the United States. "^^ Burt claimed that NIC is trying to sabotage the 2 
programs "State of the Nation and "Reporters' Roundup," both sponsored by "Facts 
Forum" and intimidate the Mutual Network which carries them. Burt is quoted in 
the press as saying he had conceived the program, "State of the Nation," forTacts 
Forum" but that "Reporters' Roundup;' of which he is also moderator, is produced 
by Mutual with guests and reporters selected by the network's Washington Director, 
Everett Holies. Burt said that H. L. Hvmt, Texas multimillionaire, sponsored tlie 
radio program because he wanted to "get more people interested in public affairs. " 

- 2 - 
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J Nichols to l\>i3on Menvorajidiun T-25-5ti 

The ''San Aritonio Ej^jress'^ in the August 1, 1955, issue carried 
an Associated Press story from New York stating that the ACLU issued a report 
that pressure groups had infringed the rights of ''Facts Forum^* and driven its 
radio and TV shows off the air. The report was sent to Hardy Burt, (62-94811 -A) 

In July of 1955 according to the ''Dallas Times Herald'* issue of 
7-12-55 Dan Smoot severed his connection with "Facts Foruna/* other sweeping 
changes were made and ''Facts Forum'' President Robert H* Dedman said that 
a"Facts Forum" TV show featuring Hardy Burt would be expanded to replace the 
program Mr. Smoot moderated. 

The Director received in his office on May 26, 1955, a memo 
from Hardy Burt enclosing a carbon copy of a press release made by Hardy Burt 
and Associates announcing the 5-26-55 discussion on "State of the Nation" which 
was broadcast bv the Mutual Network that night. The program had to do with 
David Sarnoff's' program for a political offensive against world communism" and 
was moderated by Hacd\^ Burt, noted author and news analyst. Those appearing 
on the program were Smney Hook, Honorary Chairman of the Liberal Party, and 
James Burnham, author of "The Managerial Revolution" and "Web of Subversion." 
The program ended by stating that "this message was brought to you as a public 
service. You've been listening to 'State of the Nation* presented by * Facts Forum' 
in cooperation with the Mutual Broadcasting System. (62-73397-4) 

Bureau files contain no other identifiable information relating to 
Hardy Burt than that contained above. 
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* Office Memorandum 

DIRECTOR, FBI 
SAC, NEWARK (67-0) 



UNITED STATES GOVER.N I^f fe,"'-*5- ^ 



a 



TO 



FROM 



DATi 



W 



'^S: 



SUBJ 



DAN SMOOT 

Former Special Agent 

INFORMATION CONCERNING 




Mr. Tojso- 
Mr. K 




5/25/ ^Q"^* Kosen_ 
Mr. Tamm_ 

Mr. Neaae _ 



Mr. Wintcri'owd- 

Tele. Room. 

Mr. Hoiloir.an 

Miss Gandy ■ 



n ^.^..i^^M 






C.^ 



/- '^ 



There is being forwarded herewith a cojiy of an eight- 
page paper entitled "The Dan Smoot Report/' dated 4/27/56, 
which had been received through the mails by the father of 
a clerk in this office. The Bureau may dispose of the paper 
if it is of no interest to the Bureau. 

On the seventh page of this report, SMOOT is described Jlj 
as a former Bureau Agent. " ' 

His current address is given as DAN SMOOT, PO Box 1305, ^, 
Dallas, Texas. 



2 Bureau (REGISTERED MAIL)(Enc.-l) 
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X. 



THE 



DtuiSmoot 




Vol. 2, No. 17 



Friday, April 27, 1956 



Dallas, Texas 




DANT SMOOT 



The Gwinn Amendment 

(H. J. Resolution No. 123) 

W/'illis E. Stone, President of the American Progress Foundation (6413 Franklin Avenue, 
Los Angeles 28, California) has done a mammoth amount of magnificent research 
into the operations of the federal government. 

He recently published a one-page statistical report which shows that in 1954 the cor- 
porate activities of the federal government (activities which the federal government should 
not be permitted to engage in at all) cost $28,500,000,000.00. 

In 1954, America's gifts and loans to foreign governments totaled four billion, six hun- 
dred and sixty-nine million dollars. 

Add these two figures and you get thirty-three billion, one hundred and sixty-nine mil- 
lion dollars — the amount which our government spent in one year on activities which are 
decidedly harmful to the nation. In that same year (1954) the government collected thirty- 
two billion, four hundred and ninety-five million dollars in individual income taxes. 

In other words, if the government had been restrained from activity which it has no 
right to be involved in anyway, every individual in the nation could have been excused from 
paying his income tax — and there still would have been six hundred and seventy-four mil- 
lion dollars left over to pay on the national debt. 

And all of this without reducing by one penny any federal expenditures on national 
defense and other vital functions of government! 

If the government had not imposed an individual income tax at all, thirty-two billion, 
four hundred and ninety-five million dollars would have been left in the hands of the individ- 
ual citizens who earned it. Their spending and investing would have increased the nation's 
business volume by several billion dollars — thus increasing the business tax revenues by 
billions. 



THE DAN SMOOT REPORT, edited and published weekly by Dan Smoot, P. O. Box 1305, 1430 San Rafael 
Drive, Dallas, Texas, Telephone DAvis 7-6744. Subscription rates: $10.00 a year, $6.00 for 6 months, $3.00 
for 3 months, $18.00 for two years. Reprints of specific issues: 1 copy for 25tf; 6 for $1 00- 10 for'si SO- 
SO for $5.50; 100 for $10.00. 



Second Class Mail Privileges Authorized at Dallas, Texas 



Copyright 1956 by Dan Smoot 
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iVloreover, when you get the government 
out of such business activities as banking, 
transportation, coflFee-roasting and so on, you 
make it possible for more private firms to go 
into those businesses. 

The private corporations pay taxes. The 
government corporations consume taxes. 

Out how, specifically, can we do anything 
about all of this? 

\Jne specific, and tremendously effective, 
step which Mr. Stone recommends would be 
adoption of the Gwinn Amendment, now 
pending in Congress as House Joint Resolu- 
tion 123. 

This proposed amendment reads: 

"The Government of the United States shall 
not engage in any business, professional, com- 
mercial, financial or industrial enterprise ex- 
cept as specified in the Constitution." 

1 here are many people nowadays com- 
plaining about the confiscatory taxes imposed 
by the federal government; but you must read 
them all the way through before deciding 
whether they really want to do anything about 
it — whether they reach the logical conclusion 
of Willis Stone: namely, that in connection 
with eliminating preposterous taxation we 
must also eliminate the causes of such taxation. 

Vjonsider an editorial entitled **Is the In- 
come Tax Just?" published in the April 16, 
1956, issue of Life Magazine. 

Life devoted a full page to the proposition 
that the income tax is not just: 

"We approach the aimual miracle play in 
which some 60 million Americans turn over 
$30 billion of their income to a comparative 
handful of revenue collectors. To use a horse- 
park term, it is the biggest day*s handle in the 



history of money or nations; and the miracle 
is why a people who staged the Boston .Tea 
Party and the Whiskey Rebellion should get 
it up so docilely- . . . 

"During more than 50 years (1802-13 and 
1818-61), Americans paid no federal taxes 
whatsoever. . . . 

"Even in 1939, the climax of the New Deal, 
only one American in 32 paid an income tax. 
... In 1943 one third of us became income tax 
payers and have remained so — statistically, 
almost everyone with a job. 

"No doubt we owe some of our docility to 
the withholding system, under which most 
taxpayers never see their tax money, let alone 
develop a proprietary interest in it. . . . 

"According to one man in a position to 
know — T. Coleman Andrews, until recently 
the chief of the Internal Revenue Service — 
our income tax is confiscatory, vengeful and 
guilty of ^shameful discrimination. ...*** 

"The Treasury dips deep with a sieve . . . 
and the pattern of the sieve gets crazier every 
year as the rulings, court decisions and amend- 
ments pile up." 

1 he remarkable thing about this editorial 
is that Life published it. 

W hy do we have the vmf air, stifling tax- 
ing system that Life complains of? To finance 
the monstroiis internationalist program which 
Life magazine has helped to propagandize into 
being! 

Vvilaiming to want sanity and solvency in 
our national government, the Time-Life crowd 
has nonetheless supported America's costly and 
dangerous involvement in the United Nations 
and has done more than its share of brainwash- 
ing in the interest of tmiversal military train- 
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ing, the stationing of American troops on 
foreign soil, endless foreign alliances, and dis- 
astrous foreign-aid programs. 

i^laiming to want peace, Time-Life arro- 
gantly assumes the role of spokesman for the 
American people in asserting that the state of 
Israel **is here to stay; the American people are 
going to see to it that she stays" — it being 
quite obvious that the only way the American 
people can **see to it*' is for us to go to war with 
the Arabs. 

In short, if it were not for such powerful 
propaganda outfits as the Time-Life publishing 
empire, the 'liberal' Democrats tmder Roose- 
velt and Truman and the Miberar Republicans 
xmdcr Eisenhower could not have had such easy 
success in leading America into the indescrib- 
able mess which has created the very taxing 
system that Life complains of. 

JZi very time an individual or organization 
tries to criticize the conditions which keep our 
nation perpetually on the edge of national 
bankruptcy and war, the Time-Life dictators 
of public opinion treat such efforts either with 
silence or with haughty contempt. 

Consider the FOR AMERICA rally at Car- 
negie Hall on George Washington's birthday. 
The people at that rally Were merely asking for 
programs which would save America from 
bankruptcy, war, socialism, and loss of na- 
tional independence. 

Time-Life dismissed the FOR AMERICA 
rally as a gathering of windy die-hards. 

JLjven the most successful propaganda or- 
ganizations caxmot, of course, drive directly 
against strong currents of public opinion. And 
Time-Life has been among the most successful. 
Its technique has been to enter the great 
streams of public thought, not with any quix- 
otic notion of turning them back abruptly, but 
with the idea of directing them into *proper' 
channels. 
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i^onsider Time-Life's impassioned support 
of Eisenhower in 1952. 

It could be, of course, that the Titne-Life 
editors, like millions of other Americans, liked 
Ike and didn't like Harry. 

But it is probable that Time-Life had 
shrewder reasons for backing Ike — quite 
apart from the possible consideration of an am- 
bassadorship for Mrs. Henry Luce. 

If Time and Life had actually wanted a real 
change in American policies why didn't they 
back Taf t or MacArthur for the Republican 
nomination in 1952? 

Inasmuch as Time-Life editors have always 
supported the basic policies initiated by Roose- 
velt and Tniman, it is logical to assume that 
they did not want any real change. 

Why then did they join the revolt against 
Trumanism in 1952? Perhaps, to keep it from 
getting out of hand! 

If the people could elect a Republican Presi- 
dent they would probably feel that they had 
got the change they wanted, because Repub- 
lican in the popular mind meant the opposite 
of Democrat — and must, therefore, mean a 
reversal of policies which the people had come 
to recognize as dangerously wrong. 

Why not select a popular hero who would 
wear the label of Kepublidan but who, if sur- 
rounded by the right people, might be swayed 
in any direction? 

Perhaps the Time-Life editors reasoned that 
if they could help to select and elect such a man 
they could help to pick his advisors. 

In this way, the rebellion of the people could 
be satisfied without endangering the interna/ 
tionalists* programs. 

1 his, at any rate, was what the election of 
1952 actually accomplished. 
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Xlixamine these passages from a Chicago 
Tribune editorial which Republican Congress- 
man Tiniothy P. Sheehan (Illinois) read into 
the Congressional Record on February 2,1956: 

"We do not think a party undergoes so rad- 
ical a transformation as has the Republican 
Party in recent years purely as the result of 
accident. We cannot escape the feeling that 
some shrewdly malign agency has been at 
work. And the purpose of that agency, we are 
convinced, is to protect certain pet predilec- 
tions in the formation of national policy by 
denying the people any real or effective choice 
between parties and doctrines. 

"When we see the domestic New Deal insti- 
tutionalized under Republican auspices, we 
are pretty sure that that is the fact. And when 
we see the New Deal foreign policy of inter- 
nationalism and interventionism maintained 
unchanged xmder Republican stewardship, we 
are more than ever certain that some manipu- 
lating force has planned it that way, to the end 
that the people can be played from both ends 
against the middle." 

1 hus, the great revolt of 1952 was con- 
tained. 

The people went to the polls demanding a 
change. They cast their ballots for what they 
thought was a return to constitutional princi- 
ples in the conduct of national affairs. 

When Ike won, they rejoiced in their vic- 
tory and returned to their private affairs, con- 
tent with what they had done. 

But all they had done was to give new life 
and respectability to the old policies which 
they had been in revolt against. 

1 oday, there is again the smell of rebellion 
in the ait — rebellion against a staggering tax 
burden which has been imposed upon the 
American people to finance policies grievously 
harmful to the American nation. 



Jtlow to quell this revolt? Why not use the 
successful tactics of 1 9 5 2 ? 

Join the chorus of protest. Lambast our in- 
come tax as evil. While supporting the inter- 
nationalist programs which make such a tax 
necessary, condemn the taxing system and call 
for remedies. 

But the remedies which Life magazine rec- 
ommends — note well — are not to abolish the 
income tax or even to limit the federal govern- 
ment's power to tax the people. Life merely 
wants an overhauling which will remove all 
vengef ulness, inequities, and complexities from 
our income tax system. 

i^uch recommendations are worse than 
tom-foolery. They are dangerous deception. 

iVs long as American taxpayers are forced 
to feed, arm, clothe, and house other people all 
over the earth; as long as Americans are com- 
pelled to build great industrial plants, high- 
ways, canals, dams, roads, luxury hotels and 
outhouses as gifts to the people of foreign 
nations; as long as Americans have money 
taken out of their paychecks for the purpose 
of paying the bills of foreign governments so 
that those governments can ease the tax bur- 
dens on their own people; as long as America 
maintains over 800 overseas bases and keeps 
hundreds of thousands of American troops 
stationed in some sixty foreign nations on all 
the continents and on most of the major islands 
of the earth; as long as our politicians can enact 
multi-billion dollar subsidy and giveaway pro- 
grams at home for the purpose of buying votes 
for themselves and for their poHtical parties; 
as long as the federal government is permitted 
to squander over 28 billion dollars a year on 
activities which put the government in direct 
business competition with its own taxpaying 
citizens — there can be no tax remedies that 
will save our nation from disaster. 

If we want to save the American Republic 
and maintain our independence and freedom. 
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we can do it — but not by overhauling our tax 
system. 

W e can repeal the income tax amendment 
and — with the Gwinn Amendment — com- 
pel the federal government to abandon some of 
the programs and policies which have brought 
us to the dangerous straits we are in. 

Hiisenhower's budget message this year 
called for 65. 9 billion dollars of federal expen- 
ditures in the next fiscal year. 

If you repeal the income tax, where could 
the goveriunent get all that money? 

The point is that the federal government 
doesn't need all that money and shouldn't be 
permitted to take it away from the people. 

Today, just the interest on the national debt 
costs more than the total operations of the fed- 
eral government used to cost; and we had bet- 
ter government then than now. 

1 hat government is best which governs 
least. 

VVe could revive this fundamentally, 
eternally sound doctrine of Thomas Jefferson 
by repealing the income tax amendment and 
substituting for it the Gwinn Amendment — 
thus requiring the federal government to stick 
to the legitimate functions of government. 
St it *^ ;f jf. 

American Soviet Relations: 

Saving the Soviets from Japan 

America's original policy of not recogniz- 
ing the Soviet Union was based on evidence, 
and the experience of other nations, that the 
Soviets were not a legitimate government, but 
a ruthless band of tyrants who could not be 
dealt with in decency and good faith. 

Roosevelt, taking a different view of the 
matter, invited the Soviets to discuss with 
him the question of establishing diplomatic 
relations. 



iVlaxim Litvinov was the Soviet official seni 
to Washington to conduct the negotiations. 

Litvinov refused to negotiate in the regulai 
way with America's diplomatic officials in the 
State Department. 

Consequently, all of the discussions leading 
up to that momentous hour, when Roosevelt 
reversed the foreign policy of the United States 
and extended diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet Union, were conducted privately be- 
tween Roosevelt and Litvinov. 

No official record of the negotiations was 
ever published. Apparently, none was made. 

About midnight on the evening of Novem- 
ber 1 6, 1 9 3 3, after the Roosevelt-Litvinov pri- 
vate discussions had lasted six days — and for 
the greater part of six nights — Roosevelt ex- 
tended the diplomatic recognition which the 
Soviets had been eagerly seeking for more than 
14 years. 

The only written record of the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov agreements is contained in the "Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement'* between them. This 
agreement consists of twelve letters, or memo- 
randa, which Roosevelt and Litvinov ex- 
changed in the White House on the evening of 
November 16, 1933 — and which they both 
initialed. 

The next morning — November 17, 1933 
— Roosevelt released these twelve papers for 
publication, thus notifying Congress, the 
American people, and the entire world that he^ 
after secret negotiations, acting for the gov- 
ernment and the people of America, had ex- 
tended the hand of friendship to the rulers of 
the Soviet Union. 

IzvestiyUy the official newspaper of the Soviet 
government, hailed the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations as proof that "the United 
States . . . has at last been compelled to estab- 
lish normal diplomatic relations. . . . Great 
interest in the Soviet experiment, attempts to 
introduce planned economy and to regulate 
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the contradictions of monopolistic capital now 
going on in the United States, have all been 
a factor in that complex which has compelled 
the White House to remove the juridical bar- 
rier between the United States and the USSR, 

"The decision of . . . President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt . . . has been the result of the devel- 
opment of relations between the two countries 
and of that long drawn-out struggle which the 
progressive elements of the American bour- 
geoisie had been carrying on for the recogni- 
tion of the USSR> not to speak at all of those 
sections of the American people who sympa- 
thize with us in principle/* 

X rior to Litvinov^s arrival in the United 
States, Roosevelt's advisors had urged him to 
get in writing, from the Soviet Union, specific 
commitments and iron-clad agreements on: 

(1) the $628 million in debts which Rus- 
sia owed the United States; 

(2) activities of the communist party in- 
side the United States; 

(3) activities of the communist interna- 
tional which were directed by Soviet govern- 
ment officials from Moscow, and whose known 
published aims were to foment revolution in- 
side the United States; and, 

(4) the religious and legal rights of Ameri- 
can citizens inside the Soviet Union. 

^s to the debts: the only thing put in writ- 
ing was that Litvinov agreed to stay in Wash- 
ington after diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished, in order to negotiate a settlement. Lit- 
vinov returned to the Soviet Union almost 
immediately after diplomatic relations were 
established. No beginning had been made on 
the settlement of the debt problem. 

X he United States government had popu- 
larized the idea of recognizing the Soviet 
Union by leading the American people to ex- 
pect a large expansion of trade with the Soviet 
Union after relations were established. 
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It was, of course, impossible for this trade 
to expand xmtil the knotty problem of the 
debts was solved, because the Soviet Union, 
having repudiated all foreign debts, could not 
obtain credits. 

Hence, m<^t of our negotiations with the 
Soviet Union during the first year of our for- 
mal diplomatic relations with them, were de- 
voted to persistent but fruitless efforts to settle 
this outstanding problem. 

Before the end of the year 1933. America's 
first ambassador to the Soviet Union, William 
C. Bullitt, presented his credentials in Moscow. 

Christinas Eve, 1933 — Bullitt, in a tele- 
gram from Paris, reported on his arrival in 
Moscow. 

This telegram from Bullitt contains indica- 
tions of things to come in the years ahead, and 
closes in a vein of optimism which soon van- 
ished from the American embassy in Moscow: 

"The Soviet Union considered an attack by 
Japan this spring so probable that it felt it must 
secure its Western frontier in every way. . . . 
Attack by Japan upon the Soviet Union is re- 
garded as certain by all members of the Gov- 
ernment and Communist Party . . .in Moscow. 
Stalin . . . asked me to try to see to it that the 
Soviet Union should obtain, in the immediate 
future, 250,000 tons of old rectified rails from 
the American railroads . • . the rails to be de- 
livered at Vladivostok, to complete the double 
tracking of the Trans-Siberian Railway. , . . 

"I repeatedly emphasized • . . that the United 
States had no intention whatsoever of getting 
into war with Japan, but that our participa- 
tion in any Far Eastern difficulties would be 
confined to the use of our moral influence tp 
maintain peace. . . . Thte Soviet Union is so 
anxiotis to have peace that . . . even our moral 
influence is valued very highly by the Soviet 
government. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
cordiality with which I was received by all 
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members of the Govermnent, including , . . 
MQlotov . . . and Stalin." 

Uuring his first twelve, hopeful days in 
Moscow, December, 1933, Bullitt did not try 
to begin negotiations on the irritating debt and 
trade problem with the Soviet Union; but he 
reported that he did casually mention the mat- 
ter to Litvinov: 

"(Litvinov) said that the Soviet Union was 
not interested in developing a large export and 
import trade, but hoped to make itself as nearly 
self-sufficient as possible. On the other hand, 
if considerable credits could be obtained, the 
Soviet Union would be glad to continue to buy 
from the United States considerable quantities 
of imports of all kinds " 

By February, 1934, the State Department 
had drawn up a formal proposal on a settle- 
ment it was willing to accept on the outstand- 
ing Soviet debts. 

Our proposals were very generous. 

The Soviet Union owed us $628 million. We 
proposed to settle for the equivalent of $90 
million. But when Bullitt presented this pro- 
posal to Litvinov, in Moscow, he was amazed 
at the anger and the vehemence with which 
Litvinov rejected every sentence of our 
proposal. 



Litvinov told Bullitt that the Soviet Unior 
was not interested in building up trade wit! 
the United States, that it could get needec 
industrial equipment elsewhere. 

1 hroughout the year 1934, the only con- 
crete proposal that Litvinov ever made witi 
regard to the debts was that the Soviet Union 
would settle the $628 million of American 
claims against the Soviet Union for $100 mil- 
lion, provided the United States government 
would give the Soviet Union an unconditional, 
no-interest loan for $200 million. 

Obviously, the Soviets were no longer in- 
terested in settling the debt question between 
the two nations. 

Hixplanation for this can be foimd in the 
Far Eastern situation. 

The Soviet Union, having wanted American 
recognition because of its fear of Japan, got 
what it wanted in the act of recognition. 

On first hearing that the United States 
might establish diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union, the Japanese Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, in Tokyo, had said: 

"If those two coimtries continue in favor- 
able relations for years to come, they will teach 
a lesson to the world that capitalism and com- 
munism can agree. And if that is realized, it 
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will be unnecessary for Japan to fear com- 
mimism." 

jHence, because of Japanese respect for 
America, American recognition of the Soviet 
Union eased Japan's fear of communism^ The 
easing of this fear relaxed the tensions between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. When this ten- 
sion eased, the Soviet Union had no other im- 
mediate interest in good relations with the 
United States. 

May 21, 1934 — Ambassador Bullitt put it 
this way: 

"The nub of the matter is this: If the Soviet 
Government should again become convinced 
that an attack by Japan was likely . * • we 
should probably find Litvinov willing to reach 
an agreement on the basis of our proposals. So 
long as the Soviet Union feels completely se- 
cure, I beheve that no agreement acceptable to 
us will be acceptable to the authorities in Mos- 
cow. ... I can recommend no other policy than 
unruffled patience." 

September 15, 1934 — Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull put the matter more briefly.. 

"Personally, I have little idea that the Soviet 
officials will come to any reasonable agreement. 
Litvinov won his victory when he obtained 
recognition, and regards everything else as of 
minor importance." 



January 31,1935 — Cordell Hull wrote the 
final words on our hopeless efforts: " ' -■• -^ 

"In an effort to arrive at an agreement with 
the Soviet government with respect to debts, 
claims, and credits for trade, negotiations were 
begim more than a year ago in Moscow and 
continued in Washington. ... 

"The government of the United States in- 
dicated its willingness to accept ... a greatly 
reduced sxxxny to be paid over a long period of 
years. ... To facilitate the placing of orders 
in the United States by the Soviet Government 
on a long-term credit basis, the Government of 
the United States was prepared to make . . . 
loans to a very large percentage of the credit 
granted. • • • 

"We hoped confidently that this proposal 
would prove entirely acceptable to the Soviet 
Government, and are deeply disappointed at its 
rejection. . . . The negotiations which seemed 
so promising at the start must now be regarded 
as having come to an end." 



This brief chronology of American-Soviet 
relations — taken from official documents of 
the United States government — will be con- 
tinued in the next issue of The Dan Smoot 
Report 
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BARBARAlSAlir AND OTBXR 
UNIOfOmi CONSPIRATOaS 
XSPKWAJJP ^ a 

Sfiis case involves alleged revelations of an 
le^pionage and narcotics ring in Puerto Rico given by Donna 
[Jacobs while under hypnosis* '^ — - 

Emileffranchelp who conducts Modem School of Hypnotism 
at his residence^ Yon McySp California, and who conducts weekly 
television program ^Adventures inMyphotismp^ was interviewed at 
his request by Los Angeles 5^2^56^ He advised Jacobs tiad apparently 
been hypnotised biy Barbara Sage and others in Puerto Rico during 
Winter of 195^-^55 cis a result of which she suffered '^mental blacks 
out^ periods* Franchel interviewed Jacobs under hypnotism and she 
is alleged to have revealed conversations amona Barbara Sage and 
others which occurred in her presence during these blackout periods 
which she cannot recall except under hypnotism. Supposed revelations 
contained nonspecific inforwuztion re '^Organization'^ engaged in 
narcotics traffic under hypnotised control for ultimate benefit of 
'^the party* '^ Also information of an island off Puerto Rico used as 
training ground for spies and saboteurs aimed at U.S* Also info that 
''the party" has hypnotic control on individuals in every branch of 
government. 

Pinkerton Detective Agency advised Los Angeles Franchel 
claiming power of attorney over Jacobs' assets and has written her 
family and bank for money. Bureau of Narcotics, Los Angeles, advised 
Franchel has demanded persons engaged in ''the organization" be 
located and brought before him under hypnotism to prove truth of 
Jacobs' supposed hypnotic revelation. He threatened FBI investiga^ 
tion for failure to act. Narcotics Bureau advised Franchel apparent^ 
seeking publicity. y 

San Juan advises Jacobs telepnanically contaerted offioe^ 
on 3^12^17^55 and complained that Lester and Barbar^ moe hctd inter^ 
cepted her mail and intrigued against^Tier, and had sniaked into her 
apartment and drugged her food and drink. 

^^ Enclosed LA air^tel 5^15^3^ advises Franchel has interested 
Paxii^isher, President. Fish^^Pen Cowfpany^ Chicagor-in Jacobs' 
story. ITTsher compTdlnedto LA Police Department M claims to be 
a friend of one Dan Smoot, "former righthand man" of Director Hoover. 
Fisher alleged to have attempted to learn of FBI investigation 
through Smoot and says he will see the P residenif /f nec essaiti/. 






odemorandum for itr. Boardman 

Bufiles contain no identifiable information re FrancheJ, Barbara 
Sage, Lester Sage or Jacobs. Bufilea reflect Paul Fisher received 
nationwide publicity in 195^ when he was arrested for protesting 
interference with his business by Department of Labor. He was 
reported to have contributed financially in 1955 *o American 
Rally, aha Holdridge for President Committee, which organization 
was formed in 195^ *o promote Presidential candidacy of Brigadier 
General Herbert C. Holdridge (retired). The Dan Smoot referred 
to is probably former Agent Supervisor assigned to Crime Records 
Sectioni, Although allegations nonspecific, even though Franohel 
may be using this means to show apparent cooperation with FBI in 
event he is charged with fraud for efforts to obtain Jacobs' 
assets or contemplates deriving some publicity thereby for his 
television show, San Juan by Bulet ^^14^5^ instructed to inter-. 
\view Barbara Sage, her sister and her sister's husband to deter^ 
\mine if anything of interest to Bureau. LA is conducting no 
investigation. 

ACTIJu: 

For information. 
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T P* 0» Box 48 

Alton^ Calif m 
July 9^ 1956, 



t7. Edgar Hoover, 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Jfashington, D. C^ , 



Dear Mr. Hoover t 

Can you give me some information about a 
Mr* Dan Smoot a former F^B^I^ AgentP 

I viould like as much as you can tell me in your 
oivn loords. I think he is a true-^blue American Patriot^ 
hut I would still liKe to hear a word from you during 
the time he was on the Force of the F^B^X^ I thank you, 

Very truly yours 
/,s/ LeRoy St* Clair 
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Checked by^i 
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July 19, 1956 
PERSONAL AND COSFimNTIAL 



Ur. leRoy St. Olutr 
J^^«.* Office Box 46 
Alton, California 




Tots* 
Nichols 
Boardman 
Belmont - 

Mason 

Mohr 

Parsons _ 
Rosen — 

Tatntn 

Nease 



Vinterrowd _ 
Tele. Room . 

Holloman 

Gandy 



Dear Mr. St. Clair: 

Reference i^s made tf^our letter dated July 9, 
1956, inquiring about Mr. Dan^moot. 

Mr. Smoot was appointed a Special Agent of this 
bureau on March 83, 1948. He voluntarily resigned on 
June IS, 1951. Inasmuch as Mr. Smoot has not been affiliated 
with this Bureau for some years, I am unable to furnish you 
with the comment which you desire. 



I am returning herewith your leaflet of 
Dean Clarence E. Manion^a weekly broadcast #98. 

Sincerely yours, 
^- Edgar HooTer 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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DhPfng an inspection of the Dallas- Office in the Spring of 1951^ 
Smoot made several unfounded charges against his SAC and as a 
result of the above and his failure to inform the Bureau earlier of 
certain matters he was censured^ placed on r>rohation and transferred. 

^fxo^tly thereafter' he resigned^ His attitude before his resignation 
andOsuiisei}Uj^ntp thereto was extremely antagonistic and unjustified; 

)tJ;i,^refore^ne ims recommended unfavorably for reinstatement. 
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DATit July 2, 1956 



^ B«#a«iM 



RENEWAL OF "FACTS FORUM NEWS'* 



It is time to renew ''Facts Forum News. '' 

I do not feel it is justified, however, due to 
the limited amount of information in this publication of value 
to the FBI. We originally wanted it tiecause of Dan Smooths 
connection with it. As former ^ent; Qsyfi J|m is no longer 
connected with "Facts Forum News" it is not felt necessary 

RECOMMENDATION : 

That no renewal be made at this time. 
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4a FBI Agent FI«y„ I 

4K •„ ■ 'ormer FBI agent tolrt 
»he Russell County White c it" 
^ens Council "Black Monday"! 

rsday night. 
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DATE 


INVESTIGATIVE PERIOD 

5/2aj7/l7, 27, 31/56 


TITLE OF CASE 


REPORT MADE BY 

CHILTON B. CREASON 


TYPED BY 

-bl. 


RUSSSLL COUNTY, ALABAIiA 
CITIZENS' COUNCIL 


CHARAOER OF CASE 

INTERNAL SECURITY - X 



SYNOPSIS: 



Subject organization first reported active in iar.j 1956. 
E. W. CALHOUN;, Ft. Litchell, Ala., reported to be Chairinan 
of group. Board of Directors set forth. Ileeting held at 
Phenix City, Ala,, 5/17/56, was poorly attended and attracted 
little attention. Governor liARVIN GRIFFIN of Ga,, who was 
expected, did not appear at this meeting. Stated purpose is 
to fight integration by legal means. No .Tieetings reported 
since 5/17/56, 
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The liarch 23, 1956, issue of the Columbus 
Enguirer, a daily newspaper published in Columbus, Georgia, 
contained an article concerning a neeting to be held of the 
Russell County Citizens' Council on I^rch 2B, 1956, at 
Hurtsboro, Alabama. This article identified E, W. CALHOUN 
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as Chairman of the group and reflected that LEONARD V/ILSON, 
expelled student from the University of Alabaraap would speak 
at the raeeting* 

The liarch 29 ^ 1956 ^ issue of the Col umbus 
Enquirer reported on the meeting held by the Russell County 
Citizens* Council at HurtsborOj^ Alabama, on i:arch 2dth, 
Speakers at the meeting were LEONARD WILSON, referred to above, 
and ROY 1. HARRIS, Augusta, Georgia, who is described as a 
].ong-time pro-segregation leader in Georgia • V/ILSON made an 
o.ttack on President OLIVER C. CARillCHAEL of the University 
of Alabama on his views on segregation* HARRIS was quoted as 
attacking the view that segregation is ^^unchristian, un-American, 
vn-Constitutional and un^-scientific,*^ and stated that "only 
30--called liberals preaching the gospel of Loscow and nine 
buzzards who sit on the Supreme Court oppose segregation on 
any of these grounds.^* This news article reported that this 
meeting was presided over by Russell County School Superinten- 
dent H* B. HAi'INER and the following were named as Directors 
in this County Councils 0. B. BROV/N, BENNIE HUGULEY, WALTER 
CAPP, iilLLARD HERRING, JOHN T» SlxITH, R« C, FOSTER, W. ¥• 
LiCCAIN, VrtLLIAII HOLLINGSWORTH, C* D, RUTHERFORD, E» E* 
JOffl^STON, WILLIAl-i BRYAN BEES, C* H. l.cCANN, £• ¥. CALHOUN, 
WILLIAIi SCHROEDER, HARRY COCHRAN, WILLIAl-I L. RUSSELL. 

AFFILIATION 

The I'larch 23, 1956, issue of the Columbus 
En quirer ^ referred to above, set out that the meeting of I-iarch 
2§7" 19'56, was to be attended by SAI. SNGLEHARDT, Executive 
Secretary of the Citizens' Councils of Alabama, with head- 
quarters in ilontgomery, Alabama, indicating subject organi- 
zation roay have been expected to affiliate with ENGLEHARDT'S 
group. 

GENERAL ACTIVIT.IES 

An article appearing in the Ilontgomery Advertiser , 
a Liontgoniery, Alabama, daily newspaper, on i'iay 14, 195^^ ^*^'~~ 
stated that the VJhite Citizens* Council of Russell County 
vjould stage a giant anniversary protest rally at Martin 
Stadium, Phenix City, Alabama, on Lay 1?, 1956, The article 
informed that the rally would nark the second anniversary of 
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the lay 17, 1954, U. S. Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in public schools. 

E. ¥. CALHOUN of Ft. litchell, Alabama, was 
identified as the Chairman of the Russell County organisation 
and was quoted as stating the meeting would feature "expression 
of public opinion on the Black llonday decree" by well-known 
radio and TV co-imentator DAN SLIOOT of Dallas, Texas. CALHOUM.- 
also stated it was expected that Governor IJIRVIN GRIFFIN of 
Georgia would be on hand for the anniversary affair. 

Si-:OOT was identified as a former professor of 
English at Harvard University and as a ^neniber of the Federal 
bureau of Investigation for nine years. 

CALHOUN was quoted as stating his organization 
was established to fight forced integration of the races in 
any forui and to legally combat the court efforts of the 
National Association for the Advance:nent of Colored People, 

An article appearing in the Mobile Register , a 
daily newspaper at x.obile, Alabama, on Iiay"lS, 19^6, 
referred to the appearance of DAN SHOOT at the Russell 
County Wliite Citizens » Council meeting on ilay 17, 1956, 
SIIOOT was quoted as stating that the Supreme Court »s anti- 
segregation decision was but one step -'in our national 
stampede backv;ard into the night of history." He referred 
to the decision as a part of an ancient trend which has 
spawned the "welfare state." SliOOT was also quoted as 
stating ''The Southern white man has always been the negroes' 
best friend and it should stay that way. Our real enemies 
are the people we have sent to V/ashington.*'' 

AT PHBNI X CITY, AUBAIA 

PATRICK niHELIC, Chief of Police, Phenix City 
Police Department, advised on lay 2S, 1956, that the recent 
Citizens » Council meeting at lartin Stadium, Phenix City, 
addressed by DAN SilOOT, was attended by only about 150 
people. HIHELIC stated that, although the meeting was 
advertised as a giant anniversary protest rally, the meeting 
attracted little attention and little public interest was 
aroused. He referred to the fact that Governor I-IARVIN GRIFFIN 
of Georgia, who was expected, did not appear at this meeting. 

Chief of Police IiIH3LIC on July 17, 1956, 
informed that he knew of no additional meetings held by the 
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Russell County Citizens^ Council since the meeting at Martin 
Stadium on Liajr 17^ 1956 • 

lu. LAI'iAR :.IURPH1% Sheriff^ Russell County, 
Alabama, advised on July 27^ 1956, that he is not a member 
of the Russell County Citizens^ Council, although he did 
attend one meeting a number of months ago at the Court House 
in Russell County. He stated he did not attend the meeting 
at ::artin Stadium on Xay 17, 1956. Sheriff IIURPHY informed 
that there appeared to be little public interest at this 
time in the Citizens* Council organization. He is avjare 
that S. W. CALHOUN of Ft. idtchell, Alabama, is a leader in 
this organization^ and that C. H. licCANN, Attorney from 
oeale, Alabama, is an active member of the organization and 
■probably is an officer. He informed that he knows of no 
recent meetings of the Citizens^ Council in Russell County. 
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ADillNISTRATIVE 



In line with prevailing Bureau instructions, 
copies of this report have been furnished to OSI, ONI and G-2 
by appropriate cover letter, 

LEAD 
i:OBILE OFFICE 

AT PHSNIX CITY, ALA BAMA 

1. Will follow and report pertinent developments 
concerning the Russell County Citizens* Council. 

2. Will verify that subject organization is 
affiliated with Citizens' Councils of Alabama, Montgomery, 
Alabama, 



REFERENCE 

ilobile nerao to the Bureau, 7/13/56, entitled 
«KLAN INFILTRATION INTO CITIZENS* COUNCILS of Alabama, IS-X.^' 
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TOR, FBI (100-4233^5) 1/23/57 

^KXMi skc, WFO (100-33226) 

O ' 

MHIIE- C TTTZF .N S t,COflMCIia..Og. JU-JX. , ftka 
IS - X ' 

^t*i*#» ^% t«U]rt|«iiJ»iiaty cj»i«eted thii #f ic« and ^ 
f*^4l!?li%* on m8/S7 betw««K IjOO and 2:00 AM she and 

lajfallg Clmrch. ?a. Hhile there a nan in a green 1947 
Pljueotn dreve In. Thi» aan wm apparently known to 
attendant at the aerrice ttatien. The man in the Plymouth 
Indicated that he had jnst eo»e froa a aeeting in Silver 
fP"«f, Md., where JOHN KASKR and another nan who is 
froa San Antonio, Texas, »poke* According to man in 
Plyaenth the nan fron San Antonio is a forner FBI Agent. 
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Howard D. S'lmoot - Former Special Agent 
EOD: 3-23-42 
Resigned: 6-15-51 

During an inspection of the Dallas Office in the 
Spring of 1951, Smoot made several unfounded 
charges against his SAC and as a result of this 
and his failure to inform the Bureau earlier of 
certain matters, he was censured, placed on 
probation and transferred. Shortly thereafter 
he resigned. His attitude before his resignation 
and subsequent thereto was extremely 
antagonistic and unjustified; therefore, he was 
recommended unfavorably for reinstatement. 



GEOR0E TObr'i 
OI'INION 




Coming; Man With Loyalty Message 



"Give me the liberty to know, 
to think, to believe, and to ut- 
ter freely according to con- 
science, above all other libera 
ties." —MILTON 



Tomorrow, Tuesday, Oct. 2S— 
which is celebrated in many parts 
of the country as "United States 
Day" — a brilliant and dynamic 
former FBI agent will address 
his fellow libertarians in the First 
Congregational Church in Los 
Angeles at 7:15 p.m. in the Sanc- 
tuary. His name is Dan Smoot 
and whether we may agree or 
disagree with him, of at least this 
much we may all be certain— 
this young man ha^ a lot on the 
ball! 

Who is Dan Smoot? He has 
sometimes been described as an 

Jleiican interested wholeheart- 
edjy ill Freedom Under God. He 
was bom in Missouri, reared in 
T^kas, and" received his Masters 
Degree from Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas in 1940. In' 
1941 he joined Harvard Univer- 
sity faculty as a teaching fellow 
in English, while working on his 
doctorate degree. 

In 1942 he took a leave of ab- 
sence from Harvard to join the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
He served during the next three 
and a half years as an agent, 
working In all parts of the rta 
tion. Part of the time he worked 
on Communist investigations In 
the industrial Midwest. He also 
spent two- years as administrative 
assistant to FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover in the Washington, 
D:C., headquarters. After nine 
and a. half years of FBI work, 
Dan resigned to commence the 
Facts Forum movement in Dallas. 

As a radio and television com- 
mentator, he had a national audi- 
ence for four years. His format 
was to give botli sides of con- 
troversial issites. He was highly 
successful in his work; but he re-, 
sign o ji in ct ft tt . his own independ- 
ent program. This time Dan gave 
only one side — the side he be- 
lieved in himself. 



He presently isspeft^^^e Dan 
Smoot Report" as a wee^ news- 
letter. Here 'he Qses tonSamieiital 
American principles bdised in bur 
traditional capitalistic tree enter- 
prise system as' a yardstick for 
measuring, all important issues he 
publicly scrutinizes. He is a man 
who professes his belief in individ- 
ual freedom, ^states rights, and 
national independence. Dan is 
presently a national co-chairman 
of For America. 

I don't have an advance text 
of Dan*s sixeech, but I know he 
takes almost as dim a view of 
ambitious .Walter Reuther's lust 
for political power and ultimate 
domination of the Amerkan peo- 
ple as I also do. I am going to 
hear his adtkess, in ^e: hopes 
that he will fbcos the spot 
of public attention; on tins ' 
and present dfuager to ovir 
ties as we have traditionjfilly 
know them in the past. 

As a'fonner FBI man, he could, 
I rather imagine, tell us a great 
deal of the ideological pilgrimage 
the Reuther brothers — Walter 
and Victor — made to the Soviet 
Union in the '30? to learn Marx-, 
ist Socialist techniques of organ- 
ization and coritror over the 
masses at the founl^lnhead -of 
Red ideology in Moscow, Perhaps 
he can tell uff a bit about the let- 
ter the Reuther brothers wrote to 
their friends in Detroit which 
closed with the admonishment tof 
"carry on for a Soviet America!" 
I don't know If he will touch on 
these most important matters, 
but I truly hope so, , , ' 

It will mark a welcome change 
and turning' point for this re- 
porter if he does. For there are 
too many speakers today who 
describe themselves qs patriots 
and libertarians that can tell us 
much too glibly of threatening 
dangers emanating 'from the -di- 
rection of the White House and 
the two-party, aj y ukif X^ at wear 
blinders where the realistic men- 
ace of socialistic Reutherism ap- 
pears ! * ' 
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3d Party Opens 
Battle Monday 
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By Robert E. Baker 

Staff Rnwrt-frr j 

The Nation's tfuriL--P«rtr] 
; plans to get off the ground 
j Monday nigljt and launch a for-* 
I midable tnreat to the election' 
prospects of President Eisen- 
hower and AdJai Stevenson. 
The seene will be the huge 
.' Mosque Auditorium in Rich- 
i mond, Va. T Coleman Andrews 
j of that city, former Commis- 
i sioner of Internal Revenue 
! who resigned and blasted the 
Mncome tax. will be the presi- 
f dential candidate. 
' Thomas H. Werdel of Bakers- 
field, Calif., former Republican 
Congressman, will be the vice 
presidential candidate. An- 
drews and Werdel will he 
known as the Nation's *'inde-j 
pendent candidates." ; 

The people supporting the! 
Andrews-\^^erdel ticket are dis-; 
satisfied with both Mr. Steven- j 
^ son and Mr. Eisenhower. Theyi 
«efl& little difference between 
the dominant factions within! 
the Democratic and Republican! 
parties, which they consider; 
too liberal. j 

Call for States Rifhi5 

This right wing, conserva- 
tive movement is composed of 
Southerners and Northerners, 
Democrats and Republicans, 
who have found a common 
bond under the States Rights' 
banner. 

On the National Committee 
for the Andrews-Werdel ticket, 
there are Northern tax reform- 
ists, like spritely Vivien Kel- 
lems, Connecticut cable-grip 
manufacturer who has had nu- 
merous, well-publicized fights 
with the Government over the 
legality of the withholding tax. 
She organized the 'Liberty 
Belles" in 1951 to seek repeal 
of the income tax amendment. 
There are segregationists, 
like John U. Barr, New Orleans 
industrialist and leader of thej 
old "Dixiecrat" movement. 
B^rr is chairman of the Fed- 
eration of Constitutional Gov- 1 
ernment, a confederation of; 
most o^ the South '.s pro-segre-: 
gation, States Bights' groups. \ 
There »re supporters of thei 
Itte Sen, Robert A, Taft. like; 
Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
USARet.) Washington, D. C.J 
nead of the For America offt«»et 
here. Fellers resigned fr<.Mn the 
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McCarthy Supporters 

There are supporters of Sen. 
Joseph R, McCarthy, like Lieut 
(ten, George E. Stratemeyer 
(USAF-Ret), chairman of the 
one-time "Committee for Ten 
Million Americans" which 
fought the "Red-inspired*' cen- 
sure of the Wisconsin Senator. 
Th<;re arre many other well- 
known Americans who are sup- 
porting the Andrews-Werdel 
ticket: 

Charles Edison, originally a 
Republican, then an ardent 
New Dealer, a former Governor 
of New Jersey, a Secretary of 
the S»vy under President 
Roosevelt, who supported 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948 and 
Wr. Eisenhower in 1952. 
. Clarence M a n i o n. former 
* Dean of the Notre Dame Uni- 
versityl Law School, dismisserl 
by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion in 1954 as chairman of the 
President's Commission to 
study Federal-State relations: a 
former Democrat who turned 
orator for right wing Rcpub- 
lic»n audiences. 

Truman Ex-Aide Joins 

I Spruille Braden, a Democrat 
tand former Assistant Sccrcury 
jof State under President Tru- 
man, who has charged the 
State Department is *'dominat- 
ed by collectivists, misguided 
do-gooders and puppets." 

Dan Smoot, handsome Texafi, 
and former FBI agent, and 
former rnoderator for "Facts 
forum." 

Samuel B. Peltengill, former 
Democratic congressman ap- 
pointed to thp Republican Na- 
tional Finance Committee in 
1942. 

Robert M. Harriss. retired 
New York cotton broker who 
was 1948 "campaign aide' to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, then 
boomed for President. 

Ruth McCormick Tanker- 
«ley. one-time editor of the old 
Washington Times Herald, 
niece of the late Col. Robert 
R. McCormick of the Cliirago 
Tribune, a Tafe supporter, and 
friend of McCarthy. 

Although there are several 
ronservative groups behin,i 
Andrews and Werdel. the main 
support has been from Por 
America and the Fedor?*or 
of Constitutional Govfinmi 



For America "»' . . "supe' 

I li^tervenUonaUsm. ^„,„i,,. 
1 ».oneered by col. "^^^^ji^ uu. 
I iTuer V/bSed\t RepubUcan 

ginning, al.tneeung, ^^^^ 
ton. Miss.. l«ye ^^^ 
Cltiiens Councils. HK" ^ 
the supreme l^ou joj^ed 
desegreg.uon f„^i.i„iegraUon 
and t"f' J-- broadened to 
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The Republican and Demo- 
cratic presidential c a n d i- 
dates arc seen as Twcedle- 
Dee and Tweedle-Dum on 
this poster of the National 
Committee for T. Coleman 
Andrews. 



was going around makmg talks 
;0n income tax, and we sudden- 
ly awakened to the fact that 
his ideas coincided with ours. 
,\Ve had conferences with hmi 
I and drafted hi.s. Wr looked foi- 
a fighting, Northern Rcpubli- 
cm and chose Wardcl ' 

The various groups behind 
.'\ndrews and Wordo] lia\p 
f,'ome up with a platform de^ 
signed to meet all their needt. 
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jDesefrei^aUon an. Issue 

' First plank fe, States Rights, 
and here specifically^for the 
Southerner— is touches, on tte 
desegregation problem: 

"It should be left to State; 
and local Governments to de- 
cide how much and exactly 
what kind of education they 
are willing to support. There ^ 
is no popular demand for Fed-' 
era) control or direction of 
education. As a matter of 
fact, this invasion of States 
Rights' i.s a pure political grab 
for power." 

Next is tax reform. 'The 
income tax is thoroughly Un- 
American. It is right out of 
the ^^ Communists' Manifesto. 

Other planks call for re- 
versal of the "trend toward 
Socialism;*' and "unceasing 
battle to eradicate Com- 
munism;" rejection of "Atlan^ 
tic ,Union and World Govern^ 
ment;" passage of the Bricker 
Amendment to curb the Presi- 
dent's treaty making power; 
end of compulsory military 
service and creation of over- 
whelming air superiority, and 
termination of the Status 
of Forces Treaty subjecting 
United States servicemen over- 
seas to jurisdiction of foreign 
courts. i 

'•The Real Issues" 

'Those are the real issues in 
the campaign," said Fellew. 
"But you don't find President 
Eisenhower or Mr. Stevenson 
taking stands on them or even 
discussing them. ' 

Barr and Manion, hoth of 
whom will speak at Monday's 
kickofF, came up with the idea 
of the right wing candidates 
rapt\iring enough eiectorai 
V n.es to prevent the electin.n 
uf cither Mr. Stevenson or Mr 
Eisenhower in the Electoral 
College. A majority of the 531 
' ctoral votes is necessary io-r 

» eipotion of the President. 



This, they figured, would 
gne Andrews bargaining pov 
er. Explamed Fellers: ' He 
could throw his support to tho 
f^jor party, for example, 
which promised to let toe 
South provide the Attorney 
General on this segregation 
problem. 

If no candidate got an elec- 
toral majority, then the House 
of Representatives would elect 
the President. TJie right wing 
hoped this would permit the 
election of a conservative. 

But leaders in the movement 
now see this as a remote pos- 
sibility. And so now the An- 
drews-VVerdol supporters ^ec 
their crusade a.s;, 

• A protest vehicle for those 
persons who cannol find a 
home in either nf the major 
parties or their candidates. 

• A test to determine wheth- 
er there is su/Ticicni resent- 
ment among voters-^r coti- 
servMive, right wing appeal- 
to warrant a concerted move in 

• An effort to bring respect 
for the right-wing in the major 
parties. 

About 14 states have a slate 
of independent electors on the 
nresidential ballot, elector^ 
^ho presumably would support 
Andrews if they won. a few 
states, including Virginia, will 
have the Andrews-Werdel 
ticket on the ballot. 
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rod give m meitl 
A time tike !i^ 
Demofids strong minds, 
Grsot heorts, true 
Faith, and leody 
Hands; Men wtiom 
Tlie lust of office doM 
Not kill; Men wiumi 
The spoils of office 
Cannot buy; Men who 
Possess i^idons and 
A wlii; Men who have 
IkmoT; Men who viil 
Not lie; Men who can 
Stand before a 
Demagogue and domn 
His treadterous 
Fkitteries without 
Winking; toU men, 
Son-crowned, who Rve 
Above the fog in 
PtfUk duty and in 
Privote thinWng,— 
J. G. Holland 










Mr. J, Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Ninth and Pennsylvania 
Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



I thought you v^ould like to see the attached 
copy of The Dan Smoot Re port because it dis- 
cusses you and the Bureau. 

Average weekly circulation for this P^eport is 
about 10,000. I also put the sarae material 
on radio and television-- 5G radio stations 
and 21 television stations, mostly on the West 
Coast. 

Our estimated regular listening audience is 
one million. 

Sincere regards from an ex-agent. 
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Cfirdially, 



Dan 3moo 
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Dallas, Texas 




DAN SMOOT 



Jencks and the FBI 

^ 1 he Society of Former Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation has just 

made a plea for all members to support congressional legislation designed to offset dangerous 
effects of the Supreme Court's June 3, 1957, decision in the Jencks Case, 

: This is the first time I have ever known the association to inject itself into a public 

dispute — and I have been a member since my resignation from the FBI in 1951, 

W ith classic understatement, the ex-FBI agent's association explains its concern: 
'*We fully recognize that the recent Supreme Court decision in the Jencks case, opening 
the file of the Federal Bureau of Investigation to the defense in certain criminal cases, will 
have a very damaging effect on, and greatly hamper the effectiveness of, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation." 

JHere is the essence of the Jencks case: 

yjn April 28, 1950, Clinton E. Jencks, President of Amalgamated Bayard District 
Union, Local 890, International Union of Mine Mill and Smelter Workers, filed an affidavit 
(as required by the Taft-Hartley labor law), swearing that he was not a member of the 
communist party. 

Using FBI evidence to prove that Jencks was a member of the communist party when 
he filed that affidavit, the Department of Justice prosecuted Jencks for perjury — saying 
that he lied when swearing that he was not a communist. 

1 he main witness against Jencks was J. W. Ford, who became an undercover informant 
for the FBI in 1948. Ford made regular reports to the FBI on communist party activities in 
the state of New Mexico. Most of his reports concerned official communist party meetings. 
His testimony against Jencks was, principally, that Jencks attended the meetings. 

Uuring the trial, Jencks moved "for an order directing an inspection of reports of 
the witness Ford to the Federal Bureau of Investigation dealing with each of the meetings 
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which he said that he attennel^ith the defen- 
dant Jencks in the years 1948 and 1949." 

The trial judge denied the motion. 

The federal district court in New Mexico 
convicted Jencks, and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals upheld the conviction. 

Un June 3, 1957, the Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower courts, ordering a new triaL 

, The Supreme Court held that Jencks was 
entitled to see all the confidential FBI reports 
on communist meetings which Jencks was 

^ accused of attending. 

Jtlere is the reasoning in the Court's major- 
ity opinion: 

"The interest of the United States in a crim- 
^ inal prosecution ... is not that it shall win a 
case, but that justice shall be done. . . . 

*Tt is unquestionably true that the protec- 
tion of vital national interests may militate 
against public disclosure of documents in the 
Government's possession. This has been recog- 
nized in decisions of the court in civil cases. 

"(But) in criminal cases . . . the Govern- 
ment can invoke its evidentiary privileges only 
at the price of letting the defendant go free. 
The rationale of the criminal cases is that, 
^ince the Government which prosecutes an 
accused also has the duty to see that justice 
is done, it is unconscionable to allow it to 
undertake prosecution and then invoke its 
Governmental privileges to deprive the accused 
of anything which might be material to his 
defense. . . ." 

1 agree entirely with this reasoning of the 
Supreme Court. I know from 9 and a half 
years experience as an FBI Agent, and from 

n personal knowledge, that J. Edgar Hoover also 

'^^ agrees with it. 

One theme that Mr. Hoover insistently 
I hammers in all FBI training schools is that the 
I FBI does not have a mission to prove some- 
l body guilty of something or other. The FBI 



is a scientihc^in^stigative agency whose func- ! 
tion is to get the facts — and let them speak 
for themselves » 

Mr. Hoover is just as proud of an FBI in- fl 
vestigation which proves a suspected person 
innocent as he is of investigations which result 
in prosecution and conviction of dangerous 
criminals. 

il o one in America has a deeper reverence 
for American constitutional guarantees of 
individual freedom than J. Edgar Hoover has. 

I Every FBI agent knows that he is expected, 
above all things else, to respect the human 

i dignity and constitutional rights of people he 
deals with — no matter whether they are bank 
presidents or penniless bums, communist 
traitors or ordinary hoodlums. 

Mr. Hoover has the deepest respect for all 
the constitutional restraints upon govern- 
mental power which make law enforcement 
' difficult in the United States. 

In all criminal prosecutions, an accused 
person must be presumed innocent until he is ^ 
proven guilty. The accused must be informed fl 
of the nature and cause of the accusation — 
and he must be confronted with all witnesses 
against him. 

These constitutional provisions are the 
fundamentals on which J. Edgar Hoover's 
. philosophy of law enforcement is based. 

i\ll the communist propaganda (a great 
deal of it written by such people as playwright 
. Arthur Miller of Marilyn Monroe fame) 
about FBI agents being abusive, or violating 
the constitutional rights of people, or using 
gestapo tactics — is a lie. Mr. Hoover would 
instantly fire any FBI agent who did such 
things, 

) J. Edgar Hoover has never deviated from 
I the ideal that the interest of the United States 
^ in a criminal prosecution ... is not that it shall 
win a case, but that justice shall be done." 

1 o all FBI agents and ex-FBI agents (and ^ 
to anyone else who knows Mr. Hoover) it is 
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therefore infu^ating to rea^|!^^e Supreme 
Court's Jencks case decision, the noble 
language about the great ideals of American 
justice — and to see the clear inference that 
the FBI does not respect those ideals. 

W hen Clinton E. Jencks was on trial, he 
was given full opportunity to face all of his 
accusers in open court. No information sup- 
plied by unnamed informants was used against 
him. He was permitted to examine every piece 
of evidence used to prove that he had hed 
under oath. 

What the Supreme Court decision means 
is that Jencks and his lawyers should be per- 
mitted to rummage through confidential FBI 
files to find out what witness Ford told the 
FBI — not about Jencks — but about other 
people. 

If such a thing were permitted, it would 
destroy the FBI as an effective agency for 
investigating subversion, treason, and other 
criminal activity. 

W hen J. W. Ford was serving as an under- 
^k cover informant for the FBI, he was actually 
^ a member of the communist party in New 
Mexico. As an official member of the party, 
he attended communist meetings. After each 
meeting, he would make a secret report to the 
FBI, telling what happened at the meeting and 
who was there. 

He did not — physically, he could not — 
make a separate report on each person attend- 
ing the communist meetings. He would simply 
report what happened and then list the persons 
who attended — making special comment 
only on those persons who took special part 
in the communist meetings. 

When the Jencks case was prepared for 
trial, the FBI selected from the Ford reports 
only that information which pertained to 
^ Jencks — and only that which could be cross- 
checked and verified with other sources of 
information. 
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whom Ford ■MB^s attending communist 
meetings were ther? for patriotic reasons and 
should not, therefore, be exposed to public 
censure. It is likely that some were secret com- 
munists whom the FBI, for obvious security 
reasons, is not yet ready to expose. It is more 
than likely that the Ford reports to the FBI 
on communist activities in New Mexico con- 
^tain information vital to the security of the 
United States — information which would be 
of no value to the FBI if the communists knew 
that the FBI had it. 

In short, the Supreme Court Jencks case 
decision — pretending tender regard for a 
high ideal of justice — holds that the FBI 
should do an injustice to innocent persons and 
should reveal to communists virtually every - 
p thing the FBI knows about communist activ- 
ities in New Mexico — the center of our 
nation's most important, secret research on 
atomic energy. 

It does little good to berate the Supreme 
Court for handing down the Jencks case deci- 
sion. The people to talk to are the members of 
the House and Senate. They have constitu- 
tional power to do something about the court 
— and there is no business more important 
before the 8 5 th Congress. 



J. Edgar Hoover's View 

In 1950, when testifying during hearings 
of a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, J, Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the FBI, explained why FBI files must 
be kept secret. 

It is interesting to note that one of Mr. 
Hoover's principal concerns is protection of 
the innocent: 

'*! have always maintained the view that if 
, we were to fully discharge the serious respon- 
sibilities imposed upon us, the confidential 
; character of our files must be inviolate. 



^ It is quite possible that some of the people "FBI reports set forth all details secured 
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from a witness. If those a^^^were disclosed, 
they could be subject to misrepresentation, 
they could be quoted out of context, or they 
could be used to thwart truth, distort half- 
truths and misrepresent facts. 

"The raw material, the allegations, the 
details of associations and compilation of 
information , . . are of value to an investigator 
in the discharge of his duty. These files were 
never intended to be used in any other manner 
and the public interest would not be served 
by the disclosure of their contents. . . . 

"These files contain complaints, allegations, 
facts and statements of all persons inter- 
viewed. Depending upon the purpose of the 
investigation, particularly in security cases, 
they contain, not only background data on 
the individual but details of his private life 
. . . the identities of our confidential sources 
of inforjmation and full details of investigative 
techniques. 

"In short, they consist of a running account 
, of all that transpires. 

"For want of a more apt comparison, our 
files can be compared to the notes of a news- 
paper reporter before he has culled through 
the printable material from the unprintable. 
The files do not consist of proven information 
alone. . . . One report may (falsely) allege 
crimes of a most despicable nature. . . . The 
falsity of these charges may not emerge until 
several reports are studied, further investiga- 
tion made and the wheat separated from the 
chaff. 

"If spread upon the record, criminals, 

, foreign agents, subversives and others would 

be forewarned and would seek methods to 

carry out their activities by avoiding detection 

^ and thus defeat the very purposes for which 

the FBI was created.'* 



Tom Clark's Dissent 

Uissenting from the Supreme Court's 
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majority opmi^nn the Jencks Case (June 3; i 
1957), Associate Justice Tom Clark said: 

"The court holds *that certain criminal ^ 
action must be dismissed when the Govern- ^ 
ment, on the grounds of privilege, elects not 
to comply with an order to produce, for the 
accused's inspection and for admission in evi- 
dence, relevant statements or reports in its 
possession of Government witnesses touching 
the subject matter of their testimony at the 
trial/ 

J "This fashions a new rule of evidence which 
i is foreign to our Federal jurisprudence. The 
I rule has always been to the contrary. . . . 

"The rule announced today has no support 
in any of our cases. Every federal judge and 
every lawyer of federal experience knows that 
it is not the present rule. 

"Even the defense attorneys did not have 
the temerity to ask for such a sweeping deci- 
sion. They only asked that the documents be 
delivered to the judge for his determination ^ 
t of whether the defendant should be permitted ^ 
to examine them. ... 

"Unless the Congress changes the rule an- 
nounced by the court today, those intelligence 
agencies of our government engaged in law 
enforcement may as well close up shop, for 
the Court has opened their files to the crim- 
inal and thus afforded him a Roman holiday 
for rummaging through confidential infor- 
mation as well as vital national secrets. . . , 

"It opens up a veritable Pandora's box of 
troubles. And all in the name of Justice." 



Pensions to Foreigners 

On April 29, 1957, The Dan Smooi Re- 
port discussed the social security system as a 
bankrupt operation which is sapping the initia- 
tive and choking the freedom of American fl 
individuals. 
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* Demands for more detaus were so heavy 
that, on July 8, 1957, The Report presented 
statistics in support of the allegation that social 
security is bankrupt. 

vine allegation made in the April 29 issue 
(but not further mentioned on July 8) was 
that 48,528 foreigners receive social security 
checks totaling more than 27 million, 500 
thousand dollars a year. 

1 his allegation produced curious results 
among Congressmen and Senators. 

Senator Mike Monroney (Democrat, Okla- 
homa) wrote to a constituent in Oklahoma 
City, saying that the social security law pro- 
hibits benefits to non-resident aliens. 

A nationally known radio commentator 
says a member of his staff worked for more 
than a week trying to verify the Smoot Report 
allegation that social security checks were 
going to foreigners. He could not do it. Some 
Congressmen told him the thing just couldn't 
happen. Others told him it might very well 
be true, but they didn't know anything about 
it. 

1 got the information about foreign social 
security pensioners from Senator John J. Wil- 
liams (Republican, Maryland). 

In May, 1956, I noticed that Senator Wil- 
liams was discussing this issue — but was 
getting very little notice in the newspapers 
and magazines that my staff reviews. 

I wrote the Senator for details. 

On May 22, 1956, Senator Williams wrote 
me: 

"In compliance with your request dated 
May 14, 1956, I am pleased to enclose here- 
with the statement I released to the Journal 
Every-Evening, Wilmington, Delaware, on 
May 8, 1956, relative to pensions to aliens. 



itemgr^^ 



1 he staterngri^ which Senator Williams 
sent me was a typewriter copy of an article 
from the May 8,1956, issue of Journal Every- 
Evening, Wilmington, Delaware. 

The article is datelined Washington and is 
under the by-line of Jack Russell 

It is headlined: 

"WILLIAMS ASKS HALT ON 
PENSIONS TO ALIENS 

Says 48,528 Foreign Residents, Including 
Reds, Receive Social Security Each Month 

^TEARLY PAYMENTS 

TOP $27,000,000 

Senator Will Carry Fight for Amendment 

to Senate Floor if Beaten in Committee." 

Jtlere is the full article: 

"Washington, May 8 — Senator John J. 
Williams (R-DeL) today disclosed that Uncle 
Sam is writing social security checks for aliens 
in more than 60 foreign countries, some of 
them Communist, at a rate of nearly 50,000 
a month. 

''The Delaware senator is fighting an uphill 
battle behind closed doors in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to amend social security 
laws to prohibit any more aliens from becom- 
ing eligible for old age and survivor benefits. 

''Williams disclosed hitherto un tabula ted 
figures to prove that the United States cur- 
rently sends 48,528 checks to aliens or their 
survivors each month amounting to $2,291,- 
983. This amounts to $27,503,796 a year, and 
the number on the rolls increases daily. 

"Blasting this 'drain on the social security 
fund,' Williams charged that 'our social 
security laws never were intended to support 
a worldwide old age program.* 

"Williams disclosed that aliens living in 1 1 
Communist-dominated countries are eligible 
for the monthly payments. 
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"Yugoslavia citizens, a^^j^fl^g to figures 
supplied by the Department o!nKealth, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, receive 1,437 checks a 
month totalling $78,365, Another 40 checks 
are sent to persons living in Yugoslavia whose 
nationality is officially listed as 'unknown/ 

"Checks for aliens living in Albania, Bul- 
garia, China, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
and the U.S.S.R., are held in a trust fund 
pending possible resumption of friendly rela- 
tions with those countries. 

"Williams said that 62.3 per cent of all the 
checks sent overseas go to aliens, while only 
3 2,6 per cent or 31,409, go to American citi- 
zens living abroad. 

"A whopping 5.1 per cent of the checks 
go to persons living overseas whose nationality 
isn't even known. 

"Williams charged that in a great many 
cases the benefits were earned through 'mini- 
mum contributions' to the social security 
fund, which requires a two per cent contribu- 
tion from both the employer and the employee. 

"He cited one case in which an American 
woman invited her alien sister to this country, 
carried her as a housemaid, contributed the 
four per cent for 1 8 months, thereby enabling 
the sister to go back home with a lifetime 
pension. 

"BULK TO SIX NATIONS 

"Aliens in six nations receive the bulk of 
the payments: Italy, Canada, Greece, Japan, 
Britain, and Mexico in that order. 

"Aliens living in Italy get 13,875 checks 
worth $779y777 each month; in Canada 7,61 5 
checks totalling $321,816; Greece, 3,705 
worth $179 J 16; Japan 2,342 worth $118,- 
988; Britain, 1,791 worth $95,833, and in 
Mexico (exclusive of seasonable farm la- 
borers), 1,544 worth $56,199. 

"The department reported that 273 persons 
scattered throughout Africa get checks each 



month total^^^|^|4,430, while^ttle Portugal 
claims 1,344 aliens drawing $66,242 each* 
month. 

"Williams has tried unsuccessfully in the 
past to get an amendment tacked onto social 
security legislation in the Senate. This time 
he thinks he has a better chance. 

" Tor the first time I've got figures to back ' 
me up,' he said. 'Previously I only had an over- 
all picture and an idea.' 

He said the amendment he's offering in the 
finance committee, and will offer on the Senate 
floor if defeated in committee, would not bar 
payment to those aliens now on the rolls. 

"WOULD BAR NONCITI2EN 

" 'We've made a contract with those people 
we can't go back on now,' he said. 'But the 
amendment would bar eligibility to any non- 
citizen after its enactment.' Williams said 
the State Department previously had opposed 
the amendment on the basis that the payments 
to aliens were 'a drop in the bucket.' 

"It also was charged that the Williams 
amendment would violate a contract, encour- 
aged employers to hire alien labor, and to be 
an administrative monstrosity. 

"However, Williams said he has reworked 
the amendment to take care of these objec- 
toins, and has gathered much support in the 
committee for the amendment. 

"He said that under the proposed amend- 
ment, aliens would not be required to con- 
tribute to the social security program, but 
neither would they be eligible for its benefits. 

"URGES RESERVE FUND 

"To prohibit employers from seeking excess 
alien labor to avoid the tax, Williams would 
have them continue to contribute their half 
of the fund with the contributions going 
directly into the fund as a reserve. 
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Certainly now, at a time when we are 
considering lowering the retirement age of 
women from 65 to 62 years, is an appropriate 
time to also ask if we can continue to support 
this worldwide old age program/ Williams 
said. 

*'He pointed out for instance that under 
present law a citizen of a foreign country 
which recognizes polygamy could become 
eligible for survivor benefits for all his wives 
and children by merely working in this coun- 
try the required period of time to qualify for 
social security. 

"Williams said he thinks the amendment 
has an 'excellent chance' to be incorporated in 
the bill now being worked out in committee. 
However, he said, if he is defeated he will re- 
introduce the amendment on the floor and 
demand a vote." 



State Department 
Emergencies 

On July 1, 1957, Congressman Henry S. 
Reuss (Democrat, Wisconsin) member of a 



House subcc^R^^Re on International Opera- 
tions, was leafing through State Department 
vouchers showing money spent from the State 
Department's appropriations for "emergencies 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, for 
expenses necessary to enable the Secretary of 
State to meet unforeseen emergencies/' 

Congressman Reuss noticed a voucher for 
$223.49 that had been paid to the Gold Liquor 
Store in January, 1957. 

Mr. Reuss wanted to know what kind of 
unforeseen emergency in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service was involved in that item. 

Jtf ut the chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee (Congressman Porter Hardy, Jr., 
Democrat, Virginia) was interested in bigger 
vouchers: to wit, $3 50,000 which has been 
paid out of this "unforeseen emergencies" fund 
of the State Department for public opinion 
polls in the United States since 1951, 

Between June 27, 1956 and February 27, 
1957, the State Department used $36,318,75 
out of its "unforeseen emergencies" fund to 
pay the Opinion Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for public opinion surveys 
on foreign aid. 



WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 

Dan Smoot was born in Missouri, Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 
from that university in 1938 and 1940. 

In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilisation, 

In 1942, he took a leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 
in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 

He served as an FBI Agent in ail parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 
years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the mdustrial midwest. For two years following that, 
he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover, 

After nine and a half years ia the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As the 
radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years, spoke to a national audience giving 
both sides of great controversial issues. 

In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side the side 

that uses fundamental Axoerican principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. Smoot now has no 
support from, or connections with, any other person or organization. His program is financed entirely from sales of 
his weekly publication. The Dan Smoot Report. 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan Smoot 
Report. 
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When questioned, ad]fflb[^ffation officials 
admitted that the State Department's 
funds should not have been spent for public 
opinion polls. 

They did not say whether it should have 
been spent for whisky. 

I^ongress gave the State Department one 
million dollars for its "unforeseen emergen- 
cies" fund for the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1957 — and is preparing to appro- 
priate a like amount for the fund in the 
current year. 



The Mails 

Unce again, we have begun to receive 
many complaints about late and irregular 
delivery of The Dan Smoot Report. 

The Report goes into the main post office 
at Dallas every Friday afternoon — dated the 
following Monday. We have never missed this 
mailing deadline. We receive fine cooperation 
from the Dallas post office and do not believe 
that any delay is caused here. 

We respectfully request readers who are 



getting pqo^^eWery. service to notify their^ 
local post office. If this does not improve serv- 
ice, please let us know. 

iVnd while we are on the subject of mail: 
since the Lewis Food Company, 817 East 18th 
Street, Los Angeles, California, began the 
sponsorship of The Dan Smoot Report on 1 8 
television stations and 5 2 radio stations on the 
West Coast and in the Hawaiian Islands — 
our volume of daily mail has made it impossi- 
ble for us to acknowledge individually all the 
letters we receive. 

I wish I could say a personal thank-you to 
every one who writes me or my sponsor. 

If enough Americans like The Dan Smoot 
Report well enough to subscribe to it and buy 
copies for their friends, and enough people go 
to the trouble of letting sponsors and broad- 
casting stations know that the buying public 
approves of the Dan Smoot radio and tele- 
vision programs: we will stay in business and 
grow. 

Jlf we do not receive that kind of support 
from individuals, we will not be able to con- 
tinue — because we have no subsidies or angels 
or organizational support of any kind. 



If you do not keep a permanent file of The Dan Smoot Report ^ please mail this copy to a friend who is 

interested in sound government. 



DAN SMOOT, 
P. O, Box 1305 
Dallas, Texas 

Please enter my subscription for (_ 

SMOOT REPORT. I enclose $ 



.years) (_ 



„; please bill me for. 



Rates: $10 for 1 year 


$ 6 for si^ months 


S 3 for three months 


$12 £rst class mail 


$14 for air mail 


$13 for Foreign mailing 


$18 for 2 years 



_months) to THE DAN 



Print Name 



Strebt Address 



Ctty and State 
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July 29, 1957 



Mr. Howard D. Smoot 
The Dan Smoot Report 
Post Office Box 1305 
Dallas, Texas 

Dear Mr. Smoot: 

Your letter dated July 22, 1957, with enclosure, has 
been received during Mr. Hoover's absence from the city. It will be 
brought promptly to his attention upon his return, and I know he will 
be gleeful for your thoughtfulness in writing. 

' ' Sincerely yours. 



Helen W. Gandy 
Secretary 



NOTE: dttil>ot is a former Bureau Agent who EOD 3/23/42 and resigned 
6/15/51 while in GS-12 at Dallas. Shortly prior to his resignation, SmonA 
had been censured, placed on probation and transferred due to several unfounded 
charges made by him against his SAC and due to his dereliction in not apprising 
the Bureau of certain matters. His attitude before his resignation and subsequent 
thereto was extremely and unjustifiably antagonistic, and he was not 
recommended favorably for reinstatement. 
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I r; k'ov in s we r .c a 1 1 l A'^4 iil, 



127 )K, ;Pu«;'Ave: 
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Dai I as 8, Texas 



Plasite, Polyethylene Flame Spray, Metallizing and Cement linings. 
A I ining for every tank. 



Miss Garitiy -^ 



''"^'W 



AN INVESTMENT NOT AN EXPENSE. 
« * # 



August 6-57.» 

— ^_^ 



Hon* J.Edgar Hoover / / 

Administrative Head FBI. 7^ / ' / / * 
Washington, D.C. 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 




Back in 1953 "^ wife and I were visit 
^and she went to the Missing Persons Bureau to try- 
something about her brother that was last heard of 

The man in charge of that department 
has last resided but did not know where he was at 
requested that we write the FBI, and that they ve; 
give us some information on him. His name is Roy 
tha"' you can give us will be very much api)recla.t^' 



ing inTiOs Angeles^ 

and find out ^ 

in that city, (0 

found where he NJ 
th^ time, He ^ 
ikely could o ; 
^y.Any Inf ormatilorj; 





V^ 



There is ^Iso, another varfy Inportanjf question that>^' I 
would like for yoi "^^/j^^'^f® the' answer by return mail^, 'Lf^'^^n 
ardent admirer off DanC/om(^t|l that used !to work for you,H^ps,lbliiih0S ^ [ 
The Dan Sraoct hoptrt in th^lf? r^ity.The Ireport l3-.'guir-g/'l^'^7rounc|[s hei*e"'| 
that he is a card .carrying Communist,i^nd that you firec him from th^ ■ 
FBI. I will more than appreciate < ^ ^ 



CO 



Use the enclosed stamp? 



your answer, / \ O C\ l\ 
tamped envelopOo I 



/5 



^' 






\ ,i -, t« AUG Y-I'^S? 



Yours truly. 




UTAMOAHDVOKM NO. C4 



Ojjice NLefnorandum • united states government 



TO 



DIRECTOR, FBI 



DATE; 10/9/57 



FROM 



SUBJECT: 



A 



^,2^-i- SALT LAKE CITY (8O-O) 



L 



DAN| .;SMOOT 

FORMER SPECIAL AGENT 



Transmitted herewith Is an ad appearing in THE NEVADA 
STATE JOURNAL, Reno, Nevada, 10/7/57, pertaining to the 
appearances of the captioned Individual on radio stations. 

Kindly furnish this Office sufficient background 
information pertaining to SMOOT to answer inquiries. 

®- Bureau (AM)(Encl. l) :■ 

1 - SU 

HMCrdk 
(3.) 



9 



^ 
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• V ^mmmm&msm':^ 




STARTUNG FACTS about 

'^uiii|ra>;iJiinbNs, m 

'■■- ■•■■:>i**K,fV7i"'f ■,^ v^r;.<=*L- ■■■• 

i^oiiqS?^ FrifdaW;Vip p. M, 




DAN SMOOT 
FORMER AGENT 



THE NEVADA STATE 
JOURNAL, Reno, 
Nevada, 10/7/57 



^^otosum ^l-^i^3 ^o^^^ /Cff 







SAC, Salt Lake City (80-0) October 15, 1957 

DirettfpT, FBI 

dan[|6moot 

former special agent 



Reurlet of October 9, 1957, with enclosure* 

In response to your request, former Special Agent 
Howard D. Smoot entered on duty with the Bureau on March 23, 1942, 
and he resigned on June 15, 1951, /while assigned to the Dallas Office. 
On May 15, 1951 » former Special Agent Smoot was censured, placed 
on probation and transferredto theSavajsnahJQfflce in-^ew ofhisimproper 
conduct. Thereafter, he resigned. His attitude Wore and subsequent to 
his resignation was entirely unjustified* 

Smoot began workii^ for the "Facts Forum, " on June 25, 
1951, a group financed and packed by the millionaire oilman H. L. Hunt, 
the owner and operator of the Hunt Oil Company with headquarters in 
Dallas, Texas. Smoot resigned from "Facts Foruin, " at the end of July, 
1955, and has since been operating privately as a cpmmentator aiui publisher^ 
of a news sheet entitled "The Dan Smoot Report, " Tour ^ice should be most 
circumspect in answer ii^ any inquiries concerning Smoot or in any contacts 
you may liave with him. 
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STANOARO rtNtM NO. M 



Office ^emorandupi • united states government 



TO 



FAOM : 



SUBJECT: 



Mr . Mohr^ 



DATE: 11/8/37 



■J 



IL L. Edwards ^^^^^^"^ 

r 

HOWARD D. SMOOT 
EOD 3/23/42 
Resigned 6/15/51 
Former Special Agent 
SERVICE RECORD INQUIRY 




NicJfofs' 
Boardma: 
Belmont . 

Mohr 

Parsons . 

Rosen 

Tamm — 
Trotter _ 
Nease — 



Tele. Room . 
Holloman _- 
Gandy 



On 11/6/57 Mrs. Fleischmann, in the office of Congressman 
Rutherford (D- Texas), telephonically requested the employment record 
of the captioned former Special Agent. 

Smoot entered on duty 3/23/42, served in various fieldoffices 
and also in a supervisory capacity in Investigative Division and 
Records and Communications Division, In 1951 while he was assigned 
to the Dallas Division, during the course of an inspection he submitted 
a memorandum to the Inspector, Mr. G, C. Gearty, setting out various 
criticisms of the then SAC, Mr» Hawkins. In brief, he made allegations 
that the SAC had mishandled an investigative matter and submitted 
inaccurate information to the Bureau. The Inspector conducted a detailed 
inquiry into these allegations and found that they were unsubstantiated 
except for one instance of delay on part of the SAC and an unintentional 
error in supplying information. In substance they were not true. It 
was recomi^iended and approved that he be censured, placed on probation 
and transferred to the Savannah Office. 

By letter 6/8/51 Smoot submitted his resignation which was 
J accepted by Bulet 6/18/51. 

In June, 1951, Smoot went to work for the 'Tacts Forum,*' a 
group financed and backed by the Texas millionaire oil man, H. L. Hunt* 
He resigned from *'Facts Forum*^ in July, 1955, and since that time has 
been engaged privately as a commentator and as publisher of a news 
sheet entitled ''The Dan Smoot ^^P^i^t . " ^i^ ^ £| i *a» L^Q^ 1^ A 

His attitude bfefo3:'e'^^^^ ^nd subsequent thereto 

was considered antagonistic and unjustified and^he was recommended 
unfavorably for reinstatement. ' ^/ 

By Bulet 10/15/57 in response to an inquiry from SAC, Salt 
Lake City pertaining to Smooths appearance on a local radio station, 
SAC, Salt Lake City was advised of the general facts of his situation 
and that they should be most circumspect in answering any inquiries 
concerning Smoot or in any contacts with him. 



'Enclosure ^.^Uam:^^ ^/^fX^^J, 
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There is attached a letter in response to the inquiry from 
Congressman Rutherford's office setting forth the bare facts concerning 
Smooths employment with the Bureau and that he resigned voluntarily. 
No comment is being made concerning the quality of his services or 
his character and integrity. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

That the attached letter be approved and forwarded. 
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November 12, 1957 



Honorable J* T, Rutherford 
Bouse of Represent&tlvefi 
Washington 25, D« C. 



My dear Oongresaman: 



Reference is made to the telephone con- 
versation with Krs, Fleischmann of your office on 
November 6, 1957, in irtilch she jrequested the 
employment record of Ur. H. Diai3( ihiioot. 



Mr, Snoot entered on duty in the Federal 
Bureau^of Investigation on March 23» 1942, as a 
Special Agent, He performed regular investigative 
duties in various offices of this Bureau, Mr, Smoot 
isubmitted his voluntary resignation effective at 
the close of business June IS, 1951, for personal 
r^asona^ At the time of his separation, he «as 
receiving salary at the rate of $7200 per B^va$ 
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Sincerely yours, 





Searched 
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Based on memorandum from H 

11/8/57, captioned HOWARD D. SM00^f!P(5^; 

Service Record Inquiry, LLD:cp. 
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N'CV 13 1957 



John A. Gustafson 
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2060 VINEYARD ROAD - NOVATO, CALIFORNfA - TWlNBROOK 2-3S89 



February 2, 1958 




Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Inveetigation 
Departmant of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Hoover: 

I listen to the weekly coiamentary of MR. DAN 
SMOOT, who claims to be an "Ejc-F.B.I, Agent"* Would you please 
tell me when Mr» Smoot was employed by the F,B, I, and the position 
that he held? What was his reason for leaving? 

Ihank you for this information. 



"''°'"'^'- %.uu^ 



a. 

'Mohn A. Gustafson 
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February 13, 1958 



Mr* John A« GuBtafson 
2060 Vineyard Eoad 
Novate, California 



Dear Mr» Gustafson: 

Receipt is ackSMwledged of your letter of 
February 2, 1958, regarding Sir. Ifen Smoot. 

Mr, SsKMt was maployed in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as a Special Agent frois March 23, 1942, 
until June 15, 1951, \ilien he voluntarily resigned for persozial 

reasons* 



Sincerely yours, 



John Edgar lloover 
Director 

During an inspection of the Dallas Office in the Spring of 1951, Smoot 
loade several unfounded charges against his SAC and as a result of this. 
plus his failure to inform the Bureau earlier of certain matters, he was 
censured, placed on probation and transferred. Shortly thereafter he 
resigned. His attitude before his resignation and subsequent thereto 
was considered antagonistic and unjustified and he was recommended 
unfavorably for reinstatement. ^ 
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Office M£fnorandum • united states government 
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DATE: February 19, 1958 




Bcfcidraan . 

Belmont 

Mohr 



HOWARD D. SMOOT 

FORMER SPECIAL AGENT 

REQUEST FOR STATEMENT RE SA SERVICE 




x^Nease 



Tele. Room . 
Holloman _— 
Gandy 



By letter of February 14, 1958, former SA Howard D. 
Smoot requests a brief letter from the Director setting out"the bare facts 
that I entered on duty as a special agent of the FBI on March 23, 1942, 
and served honorably in that organization until I voluntarily resigned in 
June, 1951. ^') Smoot comments that in his radio and television work he 
deals with controversial issues and individuals who disagree mth his 
anticommunist, .aiatiiSocddM view point/aftempt to discredit him by spreading 
rumors that he was ''fired'' from the FBI. Smoot adds that if such a letter 
is furnished by the Director, he would make no other use of it than to have 
it Photostated and copies sent to anyone questioning that he was in the Bureau 
and left imder honorable circumstances. 

As you will recall, Smoot entered on duty on March 23, 1942, 
and resigned Jime 15, 1951 while in GS-12 at Dallas. Shortly prior to his 
resignation, Smoot had been censured, placed on probation and transferred 
due to several unfoimded charges made by him against his SAC and due to 
his dereliction in not apprising the Bureau of certain matters. His attitude 
[before his resignation and subsequent thereto was extremely unjustifiably 
[antagonistic, and he was not recommended favorably for reinstatement* 

Smooths personnel file, (67-263689) reflects that on several 
occasions outside individuals have been simply advised, upon inquiry, of 
Smoot^ s dates of entry and exit from the Bureau and the fact that he voluntarily 
resigned. No comment was made whether his services were or were not 
satisfactory. 



RECOMMENDATION; 



on 



;^3 i>2?-^'^^ 



Attached letter be sent Smoot setting forth his dates of duty wth 
the Bureau and the fact that he voluntarily resigned. Letter clearly reflects 
information in response to request by him, and no comment made whether his 
services were or were not honorable. \ 



Enclosure ^^ut^X^^ X^ X^A'^^ffi X 
cc - Mr. Mohr 
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T^e 9m Smoot Report 



P.O. BOX 1305 



Jod give us men! 
A time like this 
Demands strong minds. 
Great hearts, true 
Faith, and ready 
Hands; MeB whom 
The lust of office does 
Not kill; Men whom 
The spoils of office 
Cannot buy; Men who 
Possess opinions ond 
A will; Men who have 
Honor; Men who wlli 
Not lie; Men who con 
Stand before o 
Demogogue and domn 
His treacherous 
Fkrtteries without 
Winking; toll men. 
Sun-crowned, who live 
Above the fog in 
Public duty and In 
Private thinking.— 
J. 6. Holland 
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A Weekhf Conservative PubUcaUon 

February 14, 1958 



DALLAS, TEXAS 



AIR MAIL 
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Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
9th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover; 

Since I resigned from the Bureau in June, 1951, I have 
been in radio and television work. Inasmuch as I deal 
with controversial issues, I have, of course, made many 
people unhappy. 

From time to time people who do not like me or my anti- 
communist - anti-socialist point of view, try to dis- 
credit me by spreading rumors that I was fired from the 

While I would not ask you to endorse me or my work, or 
my point of view, I would very much appreciate your writ- 
ing me a brief letter setting out the bare facts that I 
entered on duty as a special agent of the FBI on March 
23, 1942, and served honorably in that organization until 
I voluntarily resigned in June, 1951. 

If I could receive such a letter from you, I would make no 
use of it other than to have it photostated and send a 
copy of it to anyone questioning the fact that I was in the 
Bureau and that I left under honorable^circumstances. 

Cordially, ; 




DS:ve 



ih'^Smoot 
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Howard D, Snoot ■ Former Special Agent 




I 

Resigiied: 6-15-51 

Stiortlv prior to his resignation, Smoo 



had 





1, placed on probation and transierred doe 




to several urfoided charges 
his SAC and due to his dereliction in not apprising 
the Bureau ol certain natters, His attitude tiefore 
his resignation and subsequent thereto was extreiely 
and ijustiliablf antagonistic and he m not 
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Mr. BmardDHaaBOOt 
Tlie Daa Sioooft E^dfi 
Post Office Box 180S 
Dallas Teacas 

Dear Mir. Smaeto 

fiL res&oJXBe t© the reqaest contained in your 

mer M Fetemary 14, 1958, 1 ww&d iite to slate fer record 
paiposes fiiat yom e^ered on Ady as a %ecl^ Agent o« tHe 
FBIon^rch23, 1»42» aid wl^atarily resigned effective -,- 

J«ie SS, 1951. 

_-„„,^i^— maeer^ yoars, 

lTP 9, 1958 I ii £4g'ar Hoover 

cc - Mr. Molih, with copy of incoming 
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NOTE- See Jones to Nease memo dated ^19/58 entitled "Ho^^rd :^ 
Smoot, Former Special Agent, Request for Statement re SA ^^ 
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The 



P.O. BOX 1305 



Pan Smoot *Rep0it 



A Weekly ConsenxOive Publication 

February 14, 1958 




Mr. Parsons„ 

Mr. Kosen 

Mr. Tanim.„ 
Bir. Trotter^ 
Mr. Clayttfn., 
Tele. Ro({m_ 
Mr. HoUomai] 
Miss G, 



C^od give us meni 
A time like this 
Demands strong minds, 
Great hearts, true 
Faith, and ready 
Hands; Men whom 
The lust of office does 
Not Iclli; Men whom 
f^ The spoils of office 
l\1 Connor buy; Men who 
y ! Possess opinions and 
^^' A will; Men who have 
Honor; Men who will 
Not lie; Men who can 
Stand before o 
Demogogue and damn 
His treacherous 
Flotteries without 
Winking; tall men, 
Sun*crowned, who live 
Above the fog in 
Public duty and in 
Private thinking.^ 
J. G. Holland 
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Hollywood 27, California 
Dear Mrs, Seldon: 



I am quite accustomed to various attempts to discredit 
my work by discrediting me. This no longer upsets me, 
although it is impossible to tell how much damage it 
does. 

The^most convincing way for anyone to find out that I 
resigned from the FBI voluntarily in June, 1951, is for 
him to write directly to J. Edgar Hoover for verificatioil^ 
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Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

\ m sh in^<? n , D . C . 

Dear Sir: 





L 



The above letter is self e'itpTanatbry. "1' "would very- 
much appreciate it if you would send me an official verification 
of Mr. Smooths voluntary resignation, so that I may do what I 
can to stop the malicious rumour that he v/as "kicked out" ot the 
FBI» This rumour was started in retaliation fc^rhis expose of the M 
Pitzpatrick case here on the West Coast. \ 
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February 26, 1958 



?i«rs. PhyUis M. Seldon 

4936 Marathon Street 

Hollywood 

Los Angeles 29, California 

Dear Mrs. Seldon: 

Your note to m© on the letter which you 
received from Mr. Howard D. Smoot arrived on February 21. 
1958. ^ ' 

In response to your request, I would like to 
state for record purposes that xMr. Smoot entered on duty as 
a Special Agent of the JBI on March 23, 1942, and voluntarily 
resigned effective June 15, 1951. 

Sincerely yours, 



J. Sdglfp^ loover 
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NOTE: Smoot contacted the Bureau by letter on 2/14/58 and requested the 
Director to furnish him with a statement that Smoot voluntarily resigned fmom 
the FBI and was not ''kicked out. '' A brief note similar to the above statement 
was furnished Smoot on February 20^ 1958, No information to preclude letter 
to correspondent. 
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420 East 64th Street 
New York, New 
February 13, 1>853 





Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 




This letter is prompted by a sincere desire to 
find out the truth and status about certain information I have 
been the recipient of in the form of what might be called politi- 
cal news letters ~- which if true, definite action should be taken 
in some form to protect our Republic. 

My reason for writing you is based on my deep 
appreciation and respect for you and the F. B.I. In the past few 
years I have had the privilege to hear you speak before certain 
organizations and was greatly moved by your exposures and 
explanations of problems and conditions facing the nation. I 
also have had the opportunity to know a few men who worked 
for the F. B.I. and I must say with all honesty that they were 
among the cleanest cut, sharpest group of men with great devo- 
tion to duty that I have ever met, I personally feel that our nation 
owes a great debt of gratitude to you and the people who make up 
the F. B.I. rv , , . , r^ 

Among the news let ters" thAt I b aveJa^en receiving, 
and I single it out because it seem.s to make the most logic and 
patriotic appeal, is one called "Th^&feaBifSflicaft J^ort". I en- |^ 

close such a report. I have been receiving these for several 
months and they reveal supposed factS*DfT;urrenl Ull"A.merican 
activities -- not so much of previous years. Recent hearings 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities are quoted 
to justify facts which one never reads in newspapers or news 
inag^ines. I had been aware that during the 30's, 40'© BXkd 

50 's that our country was in great internal danger -- but 



/: 



om the various news letter reports I've been recol'vifig, 
in even greater danger because our guard is now dovm. 



it's 



«^ ^ 
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If the facts that have been presented by Mr. Smoot 
, in the past twelve reports are true, in part or whole, it seems 

that concentrated action should be taken by you, the Attorney 
/ General and the President. If political roots prevent normal ap- 
I proaches, certainly the situation would warrant direct action with 

the President to Congress and, if necessary, the people. 

- ^ "^^ average citizen like myself cannot prove the 

facts we can become alarmed, vote and write our public servants 
but that's about all. I believe it needs the active exposure by 
crusadmg and informed men such as you. I appeal to you to do 
somethmg very positive if the situation warrants it. From the 
I facts available to me the normal routine approach will not do it. 

, , '"^s ^"^ ^y request about the truth or distortion of 

the facts in the news letters -- I know that it would be unwise for 
you to put your stamp of approval on any such publication or private 
enterprise or political side -- and I certainly do not desire to put 
you in that position. I do, however, request, if possible, some 
type of gauge or measure to analyze the evidence that is today 
being put to many Americans as the truth. I frankly tend to be- 
lieve a lot of the information in the reports -- based upon past 
actions and exposures by the F.B.I. 

, „ . ^^y ^ ^gain thank you for your great contribution i 

ot etfective service to our nation. i 

I 

Sincerely yours, ' 




. I Samuel P. Ingrftm 

spi/cw 
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February 19, 19M 



.y^ 



Ux. Samuel P.^pram 
420 East 64th Street 
New York, New York 

Dear MiJjjBgram: /^ 

I liave received your letter of February 13, 1958, with 
enclosure, and your most generoua remarks concerning the FBI its 
personnel and my administration of its affairs, are deeply appreciated. 

It was thooghtfol of yon to send me yoor views con- 
cerning the perU to our internal security represeated by political 
s^version, and while, as you are aware, I caaaet comment regarding 
information contained in the pobUeation coacened, jma must be 
equaUy aware of my position and that of the FBI ea ttds subject. 

As of possible interest to yoa, I tb0i«bl yon might 
like to have the enclosed copy of my remarks tefuw the American 
Legion National Convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
September 19, 1957. 



/vV>-« ;.*ii> <5 
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Sincerely yoors. 
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^ckmire / 

CFM:lmh:hpf (4) l' 

' — ^NOTE: Correspondent not identitoe^ln Bi^tofc, He enclo^d codV of "The Dan 
ZZ=5moot Report" g/DD/fiS, Smoot^Afamer Sa7e3B 3/2 S^^^d Signed 6/15^1 



-—mirmg insp^m»a Mjaajl^ 0«i<»lri«piJnPdMflil he^ade,fi^wH unfounded 
— ^charges against his aAC^ind as result of hiTOlre to InfoS]^^ earlier bf 



^certain matters, he was caasered, placed on probation, trans^^d and shorth 
Zthereafter resigned. Attitude prior t® his resignation and subsequently was 
-extremely antagonistic aad ijajustifiod, and he was recommended unfavorabl- 

■'*■ '■ "' ■ ^i^¥^®™®®^° ^® ^^^ ^^^ formerly associated with "Facts ^ 
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Hon* J» Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of InTestlgatlon 
Washington, D. C* 



f/ 



Dear Sir: 



.0. 



JUZM 3» I 







II 



The DAN SMOOT REPORT, published lli1>all%a, 
for May 5, 1958, on the subject of World Health Or'ganl»atl< 
Is being quoted and circulated by a local group which Is In 
opposition to the appointment of a county mental health 
board and the appointment of a school psychologist • On 
page 7 appears the following: 

"raO IS DAN SMOOT? 

"In I9I1.2, he took leave of absence from Harvard In 
order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 
in the TOI, rather than return to Harvard... 

"He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, 
handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 
years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations In 
the industrial midwest. For two years following that, he 
was on FBI headquarters staff In Washington, as an Admlnlstra- 
tlve A.,l.t«>t to J. ^*8ar Hoover.-/^-^^ S 7& -^ 

On page 2 It stam, ^Alger^sa aisTwrote the 
preface to Dr. Wlnslow's repoj^on I3e J^filrl 3 health Organi- 
zation.. ." 
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On pMi 3 it Jitatli^ f Thutj IfBO hat a etet#^ to 
U8« tix noziey (soat of It tatoo away tr<m AxMrloana ) for 
promoting the eatabllafanant of a one -world socialist stata-- 
the saiM objective that Alger Hiss was promoting when serving 
as a Soviet spy," 

The Greene County Committee for Preservation of 
Sanity, as our loeal opposition group call themselves, stated 
in a newspaper advertisement May l6, 1958, "The Greene County 
Board of Supervisors has committed its constituents to one of 
the WORST SCHEMES ever devised by the plotters In the United 
Nations World Health Organization... 

^'A former F. B. I. agent, administrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover ajid nationally known commentator, Dan Smoot, reports 
that this mental health program is the most dangerous scheme 
ever devised to get rid of 'bothersome persons' or those in 
opposition." 

The New York Times for May 30, 1958, stated: 
"MINNEAPOLIS, May 29 (AP)-- Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General 
of the United States, was elected president today of the World 
Health Organization." 

Can you send me a statement either disassociating 
yourself from the private opinions of the DAN SMOOT REPORT, 
or affirming your confidence in the loyalty of Dr« Burney, 
or both? Please state whether or not I may quote your reply. 

Respectfully yours, 



^^^'-'^^ a/?^fM.jy 
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Ifr. FxvmxxMOuk 

Affigar, New York '"""""' 

Dear Mr. dark: 



Jvxm 10, 19S8 
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Your letter of June 3, 1958, hu been recetved, 
and the interest prompting you to write is appreciated. 

ii connection with the nxatters you mentioned, I^ 
wish to point out that I have maintained a policy over the years»-H 
of not injecting my name or that of the FBI into local issues of 
the nature you described. For your personal information, 
Mr. Howard D. Smoot entered on duty as a Special Agent of the 
FBI on March 23, 1942, and voluntarily resigned effective 
Jlme 16, 1951. Since his resignation he has had no official 
affiliation with this Bureau, and, of course, any personal 
comments or observations by him should not be construed as 
having FBI sanction. Our position in his case is no different 
than it is for all other former emfdoyees. fo addition, it is 
not within my province as Director of a Federal investigative 
agency to issue clearances or encbrsements of any type for 
individuals, publications or organizations. I know you can 
understand the reasons for these rules, and why it Ib lot 
possible for me to assist you with your problem. 

\ 
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^ Sincerely yours, 
/^ ' ' % 

NOTE: Buflles reflect no derogatJrf 'IfiHcMSljion regarc^^ Clark and no 
prior correspondence with him. fSmoot EOD ZjlZ/^l as SA, resigned 6/15/51, 
Stocoitly prior to his resignation, Smoot had been censured, placed on probation 
^dfeknSf erred due to several unfounded charges made by him against his SAC 
and due to a dereliction in not apprising the BusSftau of certain matters. His 
attitude before his "riesign&tion and subsequent thereto was extremely imjiisti- 
fiably antagonistic and he^was not recommended favorably for reinstatement 
Obviously, the Xftrector ias no desire to become involved In this controversy 
mentioned by Clark. K/ir*l^eYed, however, that we should clearly point 
that Smoot' s ^PJ[gJo^j^^g*^°^ents are his own and do not in any manner 
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p. 0. Box I8O5 
Carmel, Califs 
August 50, 1958 



^^'^^^m^rEoover J^\[\^A [^^ ^^^ 
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Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: /?p^^ / Ij^ 

Will Y^ ^® so kind as to answer the following questions 
on Mr* Dan/^oot who used to work for you and is now a Commentator 
on TV and has his own bulletins. 

We think he is fine, but some of our friends have said they 
would like to know your opinion of him and his veracity. 

Enclosed is a stamped addressed envelope for you convenience. 
Thank you very much for your time and comments. 



Sincerely, 

(Miss) Louise Clark . 



Did Mr. Dan Smoot leave the FBI Voluntarily? 



Was Mr. Dan Smooths work with the FBI always satisfactory? 



Den Sroot inclined to exagerate? 



Are Mr. Dan Smooths opinions to be trusted? 



J. EDGAR HOOVER 
FBI CHIEF 
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September 9, 1958 



Miss Louise Clark 
Post Office Box 1805 
Camiel, California 



Dear Miss Clark: 



fieceipt is acknovledged of your letter of 
August 3D, 1958, regarding Mr. Da^ftaoot. 

Mr. Smoot «as employed in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation as a Special Agent from March 23, 1942, 
until June 15, 1951, vben be voluntorily resigned for 
personal reasons* 



As you can readily understand, I am not in 
position to express any opinion concerning Mr, Staoot 
personal qualifications or attributes at this time. 



MAtUD. Ill 

SEP 9 -1958 

CQMM>PSI 



Sincerely yours, 

J« Edgar Hoover 

John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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During an Inspec'tfion of the Dallas Office in the Spring of 1951, 
Smoot made sevejral unfounded charges against g^i^8AC and as a 
result of this/plus his failure to inform the-l^^ earlier 
of certain ma liters, he was censured, placed Qt^ pi^bation and 
transferred. Shortly thereafter he resigned. V^His attitude 
before his ^Resignation and subsequent thereto was considered 
antagonistic and unjustified and he was recommended unfavorably 
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Mr, J. Edgar Hcover 

federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washiiigton, D. G. 



Mr. N^^se 

Mr. rn 

Mt. K 'scn 
Mr. T:;M)rTi 

Mr. ''-'• = '■'^ 

Mr. v.' ' ^'rilivan 

Tolf.. K" ::j 

Mr. H ii-i:^an 

MisJi Gandy 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 



^d^^^^Smd^ 




Americans have been very prouc of the K.3 
.;e have felt tuat under you it was one part, perhap 
the jne part of our government which we coula trust# 
Because you hac organized it, and controlled every 
phase of the vA^rk doae by your agents, we could be- 
lieve in the constitutionality of axl your investiga- 
tio/.s and the honor of the men working under you. Mo 
do I believe for one moment that you caiuiot refuse 
assignments for your e.^ents which are morally so in- 
defeasible as the Yankus case. 

Are we to iobe this final refuge ol our fa, 
[in our Government? V^hy are you ordering aone tne 
things described in this LAi^ jrjoT iii^ruRT? Has the 
F.B.I, time a into a Gestapo force to aestroy all that 
America AS have always stooc for? 

These things beiu:, aone to American farmers 
are not the first instances of a changed F.B.I, to 
come to public attention, ^^erhaps you feel you are a 
legend which the public will, be so loatn to give up 
that you can do v^cr.f^t you please. If tnat is the case 
we are to be the morii grestly pitied. We can only hope 
triat the des'-^ruction of all we hoxa dear in America will 
proceed so fast that .eople will understand what \s j^'^ j 
happ<i.ning and will fight before it is too late for ^ / 
another ^^volution to save our countxy. 

RtC-W / - //> // 

What are you^rying Jbo do, Mr. Hoover, and 



why? 
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EX-128 



Very truly yours, 



^hjG 27 1959 



<M,o >«».<. V_ . •\(5^*<-*julJU/v, . V 
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i.a^javitoci 



Romaine L. PolnoLexter 
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A_Yank NamftH Yankus 

In 1940. Stanley Y ankus, Jr. — then aged ZL — left a clcrk'a job in Chicago to make 
his living and his life on tKe farm. Son of a Lithuanian immigrant who came to ^merica look- 
ing tor freedom, Stanley Yankus has an inordinate love for the great principles, of individual 
freedom written into the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. And he has an understanding of those great documents which should shame every one 
of America's Supreme Court Justices, all officials in the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment, and 99% of all Congressmen and Senators of the United States. 

Yankus has never asked for any handouts from government — and wouldn't accept 
any that were offered. With the help of his wife — and later, of his two sons — he built his 
little piece of land (in Pokagon Township, near Dowagiac, Michigan) into a prosperous 
poultry farm. 

He grows wheat, oats, and barley on about 100 acres; but he doesn't market the grain: 
he feeds it to his chickens. 

By 1954, Yankus was producing 53,000 dozen eggs a year. He was the largest, most 
dependable producer in Cass County, Michigan. 

In 1954, the Agricultural Stabilization Committee notified Yankvis that he had been 
I fined $900 for growing 38 acres of wheat instead of the 12 acres to which the ASC quota had 
'limited him. The quota had been imposed on him as a result of a Wheat Referendum in which 
the farmers of Cass County had voted for acreage controls and subsidies. Yankus had not 
been eligible to vote in the Referendum, because the ASC had disqualified him by assigning 
him a 12 -acre allotment; and a farmer had to have at least a 1 5 -acre allotment to qualify as a 
voter. 

The $900 fine imposed on Yankus in 1954 would have wiped out his entire profits for 
that year. But he didn't pay the fine. He went about his chicken business, ignoring the Agri- 
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cultural Stabilization Commil|ee*s acreage al- 
lotments and fines each year. 

By the end of 1957, accumulated fines and 
penalties totaled $3,848 — which was about 
$400 more than Yankus and his wife had in 
their joint checking account at the bank in 
Dowagiac. 

Then the naked power of government was 
unsheathed to show Stanley Yankus and others 
like him that they are criminals in contem- 
porary America if they try to live and work as 
proud, free men. 

J George Melloan, reporter for the Wall 

I Sfreri Jo^fiT-haly mit^T an on the 3pot investiga- 

i tion, had this to say about Stanley Yankus, Jr. 
(Wall Street Journal, July 14, 195S}: 

*^The only thing necessary for the frmmph of 
evil is that good men do nothing^' 

Stanley YankiiSy Jr., a surpriungly cloquepii )5»- 
year-old poultry farmer, quoted these Edmund 
Burke lines recently in a letter to United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Wendell A, Miles at Grand Kapids. 
Mr. Miles is employing legal action agains/ Mr. 
Yankus to collect some Federal fines. For ii^hat of- 
fense against the United States? For plautur^ tun 
much wheat on his farm. . . . 

Ever since wheat farmers voted for penalties m 
1954y Mr. Yankus has refused to recognize r(".s/»/. • 
tion on the wheat acreage he plants to raise chn ki /; 
feed. Fie doesn^t sell wheats so efforts to support tht 
market arc no concern of his, he insists. . . hr 
overplanting fines have mounted to $},S4^. Af/i'^ 
two years of trying gentle persuasion, Mr. Mile> 
. . . this spring brought force to bear. 

^ In April, an F. B. L agent visited egg buyer Sam 
Daken in Benton Harbor and quickly determined 
the income Mr, Yankus derives from his eggs, Mr 
Daken, who regards Mr, Yankus as one of his most 
conscientious suppliers, was reluctant but opened 
J his books to the agent. '7 was impressed by the 
' badge,'' he says, 'Td seen it on TV." A request that 
he not tell Mr. Yankus about the visit ''sounded 
like an ultimatum" Mr, Daken said. 

Another visit, to Executive Vice President Max 
Pugsley of the Dowagiac National Bank, apprised 
the Government of Mr. Yankus's checking ac- 
count, '7 don't like that sort of thing, but if you 
tried to stop them you'd be in a mess all of the 
time/' says Mr, Pugsley, 



The WashingWf^ operative also paid a call on a 
reporter for the Dowagiac Daily News and asked 
a few cryptic questions about Mr. Yankus' past. 

On April 24, Mr, Yankus' checking account was 
frozen by a Federal court order. Several weeks ago, 
a court judgment gave the Government Mr. 
Yankus' half of the joint account, or $1,701, Ad- 
vised by an attorney that he probably could not 
get a jury trial or win his case, Mr, Yankus did not 
contest the Government action. 

Fie has since been forced to sell 1,100 of his flock 
of 6000 chickens to get working capital, reducing 
his egg income by about 20%. Plans for a new feed 
room and repairs to the barn and chicken coops 
have been abandoned. 

That this could happen to ''Stanley," who is 
friendly, open, and well -liked, perplexes his neigh- 
bors in this southwest Michigan farming area. 
''Feoplc cetl me on ch^ si^c<i (hat *they can't do 
that to you^ even though they've already done it," 
be says. . . . 

About $80 has come to him from well-wishers, 
$50 from a farmer-schoolteacher in another 
town. . . . 

An impassioned local businesman, veteran of 
World War IPs D-Day, declares: ''Stanley has a 
right to live. He's not waxing rich. His wife and 
kids have to work gathering, sorting and candling 
eggs. Why does the Government do this to him?'' 

The $3 848.00, for which the government 
seized Yankus' bank account — and threat- 
ens, indeed, to seize his farm and all the rest 
of his property — was the accumulation of 
fines and penalties for 1954, 1955, 195 6, and 
\9S7\ 

On July 18, 195 8, Stanley Yankus received 
a letter from the Agricultural Stabilization 
Committee saying that he had been fined an 
additional $713.95 for his 1958 wheat— ~ 
which Yankus hadn't even harvested. 

Lrhnging stubbornly to his belief that the 
Constitution guarantees his God-given right 
rc) mind his own business as a free man, Yankus 
says: 

It's stealing — nothing more than stealing. But 
here's something that worries me even more, I 
learned that an FBI agent had been over asking 
'"3 ^'M buyer in Bentor Harbor a lot of questions 
about me. The awe that people have of the FBI 
makes that very damaging to me. People get leer) 
of doing business with a man if they think it will 
bring the FBI dov/n on them. 
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You see, they are getting a^d of their own 
government. 

My neighbors think this whole thing n ndtcu- 
lous and wrong, but they have gone along wtth tt 
Tther because they are afraid of the government 
and don't want to stick their nech out, or because 
they don't care where the money for then wheat 
comes from. hi, 

I'm frightened too, but not for myself. 1 m 
frightened for this country 1 love. What happened 
tome is the action of a police state -the sort of 
life we were brought up to detest. 

If I don't stand up and fight, I'll be helping to 
lose all our American freedoms; and a lot of them 
are already gone. 

My wife has asked me to go along and be sensi- 
ble in order to save our chicken farm; but I )ust 
cannot. I don't want my kids to grow up ma world 
where they are going to be shipped around iifu ptgs. 
Maybe I'm stubborn, but I've read enough his- 
tory to know that the men who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence were stubborn too. There 
were a lot of "sensible" people in those days who 
didn't want to stick their necks out; and who 
wanted to go along with the British and be reason- 
able and avoid trouble. . o / 

But the stubborn men who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence — the men who came to be 
known as the greatest statesmen of all times — 
wouldn't accept the British government )ust be- 
cause it was the government. They wanted a voice 

'" 1 know I'd be "better of if I went along. Now 
the government fines me for just trying to make a 
living for myself and my family. If I'd go along, 
the government would pay me for not growing 
wheat. I read recently where President Eisenhower s 
farm earned $2,000 for not raising crops. 

But I'm fighting for principle, and I'm not go- 
ing to give up. I don't have money for legal de- 
fense; and, besides, the federal courts have been 
refusing to follow the Constitution in cases like 
mine. Money is secondary anyway. If we lose our 
freedom, the money won't mean anything. 

I don't want sympathy. I can find that in the 
dictionary. I'm just trying to get more Americans 
to help in this fight to save freedom. 



The Stangland Case 

In 1 954, Ethan Stangland planted 30 acres 
* of wheat on his little farm, rural route 2, Al- 
bion, Indiana. He had not voted in any Wheat 



Referendum, l#not applied for or accepted 
any government subsidies or price supports, and 
had not even been given an acreage allotment. 

But the Agricultural Stabilization Com- 
mittee, after the fact, decided that Stangland 
should have planted only 14 acres. By a com- 
plex mathematical formula, the ASC fined , 
Stangland $394.24 for growmg "excess 
wheat" on 16 acres. 

Stangland did not market the wheat. He fed 
it to cattle on his own farm. The specific 
charges against him were that he failed to ^ 
sell his excess wheat to the government. 

Stangland ignored repeated threats. In 
May 195 5, the Department of Justice tiled 
suit 'against him in Federal District Court. 
\ Farmers cannot go into the federal courts to 
get relief from the arbitrary fines imposed by 
the Department of Agriculture, but the De- 
partment can go into federal court to collect 
fines from the farmers. 

Stangland asked for a jury trial, which was 
denied. On February 14, 1956, Judge Luther 
M. Swygert, Federal District Court at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, in a summary judgment 
which denied Stangland a trial by jury or any 
other relief in the courts, ordered Stangland 
to pay the $394.24 fine. 

An Appellate Court upheld Judge Swygert. 

Stangland never did pay. The government 
kept dunning him and warning him — and 
adding 6% interest to the fine. 

A United States Marshall attached Stang- 
land's bank account, but the account had only 
$9.00 in it. 

By June, 195 8, the $394.24 fine assessed 
against Stangland had grown (with interest 
and court costs) to $489.09. 

The early spring of 1958 was wet in the 
midwest. Crops were late. When the raias 
finally stopped, farmers were hard pressed to 
get their crops made in time to harvest theUki 

The federal government waited until 
Stangland had his hay on the grpund whcBf J^ 
would rot if he couldn't take it up, and uantil 
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. his corn and bean crops badlv needed plowing. 

" u J""""^ ^^' ^^^^' ii^^nmem agents 
showed up at Stangland'^fTrm and hauled 
away both of his tractors - leaving him hel^ 
less to save his crops and run his farm, unless 
he could borrow equipment from neighbors. 
One of the tractors — almost new — was 

amount'lfTr '^'" ^"^"^^ ^ ^^^ '^^ ^o^^i 
amount of the government's judgment. The 

retl' '"" M~ "^^^ °^^ - -- --"Wess for 
resale, worthless as something for the govern 

crops! "''' '"'^^^^ ^'"^ '^ ^^^^ his 

The government agents took both tractors 
F^^^^aTi:'^--^-^'-^^ 

wh!!f^th^ ''^'"^ "^^^ '^T '^^ ^^h ^^*«or^. 
when the new one was obviously worth more 

than enough to settle the government's cW 

government officials would not answer 

facT thaTET."r "^r^V"" ^' ^^^"^ i" ^he 
tact that Ethan Stangland. a 56-year-old in- 
dependent American of proud and sturdy 
character had become President of the Inde 
pendent Farmers of Indiana and charm n of 
the National Council of Farmers for America 

reaucrats^They intend to put him out of busi 
ness and destroy his influence - frighten iTto 
, quiet submission all who may have l^nT 
spired and encouraged by his Example 



tthan Stangland says: 






*«>«/«> ^o W^, farm in shape and Producing 
J '»l^ps retumk the checks. P'oauctng. 

.Z ? ^t ^'^''"'^ /-""^ employee, used to come 

th^TJT ^*»''?«'^ of tax.money, I oave 

them all the same standard answer: ^ 

Oo on dorwn the road." 

h>mthe. Tight of cross-examination. . * 

rfe ^cW court ruling reads in part: 
fj^f.you, the wheat never left the fard 

/' *-> l^^l'Zn'srZtTI"',"', tf''- 
Steps will he takpn m7 f " f ^"^ fantastic 

such a parasite ^ '' ""^ '«''^'^^^«''^ '« -^-row 



Whiteleather Case 



Dr. P. Scott Whiteleather, physician who 
acre farm which he runs as a sideline. 

attention tTwSS ac^^ J^r^'"*'"'" ^^'^ "^ 

him bv fk! A ■ f ^^ allotments assigned 

. ^y^^'^ Agricultural Stabilization r?>m 

2«^.^m4.theASCfined^742?S; ^ 
awn t pay. He planted wheat as usual in l^n. 
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and the ASC ignored him; t^flp^n 1956, the 
government agency fined him^ $115.56 for 
overplanting. 

By March, 195 8, Dr. Whiteleather owed a 
total of $608.56 — fines plus costs and in- 
terest. 

On March 14, 195 8, the United States 
Marshall drove down from Cleveland and 
seized the doctor*s car, parked outside his of- 
fice. The car was stored in Cleveland, at the 
doctor's expense, to be auctioned off to satisfy 
the government's claim. 

At about this same time, the Agricultural 
Stabilization Committee notified Dr. White- 
leather that federal agents would come onto 
his farm on April 1 and survey his wheat 
fields, in order to determine how much he was 
to be fined for his 195 7 fall planting of wheat. 

Dr. Whiteleather politely notified the ASC 
that his farm was private property and that 
it was posted against trespass by federal em- 
ployees. Dr. Whiteleather said that if the fed- 
eral agents came without an official search 
warrant, he would not let them on his place. 

The federal agents showed up, without 
search warrant, on April 1. But 2 1 5 of Dr. 
NX^hiteleather's farmer friends and neighbors 
had arrived first. They were milling around 
carrying placards which revealed in large let- 
ters what they think of the "Wheat Police" in 
particular and about the whole government 
program for socializing Araerican-agricuhure 
in general. 

The federal agents didn't even get out of 
the car. 

But they didn't go get a search warrant. 
They had no legal grounds for a search war- 
rant. They merely went into federal court and 
obtained a court injtmction, enjoining Dr. 
Whiteleather and others ffcbn interfering with 
their trespass on Dr. Whitteleither's farm! 

If Dr. Whiteleather and his friends had 
tried to keep the federal agents off the farm 
after the issuance of this injunction, they 



could have beenJMt in jail, without a trial, for 
contempt of court. 

They didn't interfere, and the federal 
agents made their trespass upon and survey of 
Dr. Whiteleather's farm — in defiance of the 
Bill of Rights which guarantees American cit- 
izens against illegal entry and searches with- 
out warrant. 

Dr. Whiteleather made no effort to redeem 
the automobile the government took away 
from him. In fact, he suggested that the De- 
partment of Agriculture just take over his 
farm and run it; but said that he would not 
compromise his principles by paying the ASC 
fines and going along with its programs. 

Dr. Whiteleather said: 

They can take my car, and they can take my 
farm, hut they can't run my business. 

The stern measures against Dr. White- 
leather may be explained by the fact that he 
is President of the Independent Farmers of 
Ohio. 

Administrative Tyranny 

Separation of the powers of government 
IS a basic principle of the American consti- 
tutional system. The Constitution separated 
the federal establishment into three branches 
— executive, legislative, judicial — giving each 
a check on the other and prohibiting each 
from encroachment upon the authority of 
another. 

In the execution of law upon citizens in an 
organized society, this principle of separatioci 
of powers is far more ancient than the Con- 
stitution. Even the old English system — 
which American colonists rebelled against be- 
cause they thought it tyrannical — distin- 
guished between the functions of the police, 
of the prosecutor, and of the judge. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
(as amended) eliminates this principle of sep- 
aration of powers, so essaitial to freedom, aind 
sets up the principle of Administrative Law 
which is as autocratic as anything ever con- 
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f^ chived of by the nazis oi^he communists. 

The Act makes the Secretary of Agricul- 
r ture a czar of agriculture. The Secretary and 
his underlings have a wide and vague grant 
of power to make whatever rules and regula- 
tions they may deem necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the Act. Their rules and regu- 
lations have the force of law; and the bureau- 
crats can change the "law" any time they 
wish, without consulting anyone. Ail they 
have to do is promulgate a new rule or regula- 
tion and publish it in the Federal Register. It 
then is a binding law. 

The citizens who are bound by this 'Maw" 
frequently cannot find out what it is. The 
Federal Register is almost impossible to obtain 
— unless you have access to a large library or 
can afford $20 a year for a subscription. If 
you could afford to subscribe, it is doubtful 
that you could understand the Administrative 
Law (the bureaucratic rules and regulations) 
published in the Register, xinl^ss you are a 
trained and experienced lawyer. Even if you 
had the money to subscribe to the Register 
and the necessary training to understand it, 
you would have to spend practically all of 
your time reading the thing just to keep up 
with the thousands of new and changed 
"laws" which the bureaucrats spend all of 
their time writing. 

The complexity of Administrative Law 

which fills the Federal Register is so vast and 

senseless and contradictory that the bureau- 

t crats themselves don't know what the latest 
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aw IS. 



This is the body of *'law" which (superim- 
posed on the normal complex of law) controls 
the farming operations of Americans. 

What happens when a farmer runs afoul 
of one of these "laws"? The bureaucrats who 
made the *'law" are the ones who bring the 
charges. They investigate their own charges. 
They make determinations of guilt or inno- 
cence (frequently without even letting the 



accused kno^^that he has been accused) and' 
they arbitraj^P assess penalties. 

The case of Evetts Haley, Jr. is merely one 
of hundreds of perfect illustrations. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Committee 
of Stillwater, Oklahoma, arbitrarily decided 
that Haley had grown more wheat than he 
should have grown. The ASC "investigated" 
(presumably), decided that Haley was guilty, 
ami assessed a fine of $5 06.11 against him. 
H^ley took a load of his wheat into town one 
(day to sell it on the ''f. : " '^^arket and dis- 
covered that he couldn't sei' ^ -^n^r^* he bad 
no Wheat Marketing Card, 

When he went to the ASC olru ^ 
ojjt about the card, he discovered that he \ud 
fcWn accused, investigated, tried, found guilty 
and fined for growing too much wheat. 

What if the wheat farmer thinks he has 
l>een unjustly treated and wants to appeal 
vhis arbitrary decision of bureaucrats? The 
only people he can appeal to are the bureau- 
crats who made the decision. Hundreds of 
farmers have tried to appeal to the regular 
. courts. The federal courts say that the Agri- 
! cultural Adjustment Act gives the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture authority to make the 
rules, to determine violations, and to assess 
penalties. All that the court will do is to deter- 
mine (usually in about 15 minutes) that the 
Department of Agriculture agency has fol- 
lowed its own rules. 

Numerous farmers have tried to test the 
constitutionality of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. When the Department of Agricul- 
ture assesses a penalty against them for vio- 
lating some Department of Agriculture regu- 
lation, sucR farmers admit that they did not 
obey the regulations; they ignored the bureau- 
crats* acreage allotments because they re- 
garded themselves as free men; they owned 
their land and felt that they should be free 
to farm it; they accepted no handouts from 
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goverim^nt — hence they IRl that govern- 
moit had^ no right to tell them how to farm. 
In e'rery such Cj^ thstt has been heard to 
date i(attd c)urre^i^ 

courts have detiicid the farmers £Hi right to 
test the constitutionality of the law Wluch 
governs their lives. The federal judges merely 
say that the Agricultural Adjustment Act is 
the "law of the land" and that farmers are 
bound by it. 

In one such case at Toledo, Ohio, in Janu- 
ary, 1956, Federal Judge Frank L* Kloeb 
(much irritated because so many farmers were 
coming into his court trying to test the con- 
stitutionality of the AAA) said that the farm- 
ers' efforts were *'preposterous*' and that he 
was going to start -'handing out stiff sen- 
tences" to farmers who tried to question the 
validity of the law. The judge said that the 
AAA is the law of the land and that he would 
refuse "absolutely to go into the question of 
constitutionality." 

T he Evetts Haley, Jr. case may turn out to 
be the first exception. Whereas other Federal 
Courts have consistently dismissed farmers' 
wheat penalty cases, throwing the farmers 
back on the tender mercies of the bureaucrats 
who assessed the penalties in the first place, 



rMroi 



the Federal I^Sffict Court for the N^rtiian 
Division of Texas (Judge T. Whitfield David- 
son, Dallas) has arranged to give young Haley 
llts cby in court. 

The jHyiey case u now set for trial in Judge 
Davids^'s court, without a jury, iot Stnpa^t 
ber 8, 1958. 






The Ref eiBndunn 



The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
(as amended) provides for referendum vot- 
ing. If two-thirds of all farmers voting want 
compulsory controls of a particular crop, all 
farmers planting that crop are subject to the 
controls — which have the force and penalties 
of law. 

Every year when the Department of Agri- 
culture conducts a Wheat Referendum, or 
some other crop referendum, official reports 
of the total vote show that from 70% to 
90% of the farmers favor the compulsory 
crop controls and subsidies. 

Thus, the general public is led to believe 
that the farm programs must be helping farm- 
ers, because an overwhelming majority of 
farmers want them. 

If 2/3 of the farmers vote for something 
they think good for the farm economy. 



WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 

Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, be attetided SMU in Ehillas, caking BA Mid MA degrees 
from that university in 1938 and 1S>40. 

In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for die degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 

In 1942, he took leave of absence frtwn Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 
in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 

He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 
years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in die industrial midwest. For two years following that, 
he was on FBI headi:]uarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Fonmi movement in Dallas. As the 
radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience giving 
both sides of great controversial issues. 

In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 
that uses fundamental American principles as a yardsridc for measuring all important issues. Smoot now has no 
support from, or connections with, any other person or organixarion. His program is financed entirely from sales of 
his weekly publication. The Dan Smoot Report. 

U you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effecdve toob for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to Tbt IXm Smoot 
Report, 

Page 7 



shouldn't the other 1/3 be I^knd by the ex- 
pressed desires of the majori^7 

Actually, this referendum principle writ- 
ten into AAA violates a basic premise of 
American constitutional government — name- 
ly, that the rule of the majority is limited by 
inalienable rights of individuals. 

The referendum — on its face — gives one 
class of Americans (farmers) the privilege of 
voting, for themselves, subsidies that are to 
be paid by all taxpayers- Truckdrivers, busi- 
nessmen, doctors, lawyers, elevator operators 
— the majority of American taxpayers who 
live in cities — don't have a vote on the ques- 
tion of whether their money should be taken 
to pay subsidies to farmers. 

And, when you get right down to it, most 
of the real farmers themselves don't have a 
vote. 

The Departnient of Agriculture has abso- 
^(e jppwer to set the dates of the referendum, 
finiahe ail the rules; oflSciate at the elec- 
l^ions, count the vote, and decide who is eli- 
^Sle to vot«. 

In the Wheat Referendum, the Department 
of Agriculture arbitrarily decides that farmers 
^widi- wheat allotments of less than 15 acres 
cannot vote. By this means, about 2/3 of all 
farmers east of the Mississippi River are denied 



a vote in the|pheat R^eferendum. A small 
minority of large western wheat growers — 
many of which are big city syndicates, or tax- 
exempt co-operatives, or absentee-owned com- 
pany farms — have most of the votes in a 
wheat referendum. 

In the Wheat Referendums held in 1957, 
"farmers in 36 wheat growing states voted 
overwhelmingly to support the federal pro- 
gram of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas" — according to press releases handed 
out by the Department of Agriculture. 

Just what kind of choice did the farmers/ 
have in that referendum? By voting "yes*Vin 
the referendum, they got federal price sup- 
ports of $ 1.78 a bushel for their wheat. If they 
had voted '*no" — their only other choice — 
they would have been voting for federal price 
supports of $1.18 a bushel. 

With most of the small, independent fam- 
ily-type farmers ruled ineligible to vote; with 
there being no possibility for farmers who 
believe in freedom and American principles 
to vote for what they believed in; with the 
only choice being to vote for $K78 wheat or 
$1.18 wheat — is it surprising that most of 
the nation's farmers refused to participate in 
this Soviet-type wheat referendum — whose 
results, nonetheless, became binding on all 
farmers.> 



I 



If you do not keep a permanent file of Tks Dam Smooi Report, please maii this copy to a friend who is 

interested in sound government. 



DAN SMOOr, 

P. O. Bpx 9611, Lakewood Sution 
H Texas 

enter my sukscription for (^ 
SMpO| JtE^ I enclose | 



yars)(. 



jnoochs) to THE DAN 



_; pieue UU tne for. 
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$18 for 2 ytus 
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F. L. VAN BUSKIRK 
Kescayogansett Road 
E. Orleans - Cape Cod 
MASSACHUSETTS 



TRUE COPY 



Tel.: ORLEANS 601 



Sept. 8, 1958 



Att. of J. Edgar Hoover 
Fed. Rireau of Invest . 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Sir: 
Deceit." 



I am reading with interest your book - ^'Masters of 



] A recent publication has come to my attention, "Dan 

ySmoot Report, " I have subscribed to same. However, it has raised 
some questions in my mind as to whether it is altogether anti -communist 
and pro-American. 

Please advise me as soon as possible what you know and rec- 
ommend in regard to the publication and its' author. 



Thank you in advance. 



Sincerely yours, 



/s/ F. L, Van Biskirk 



vi^^ 






^A^'^^ 








tl 



Sei^ember lt>, 1958 



■^^» 






Mr. F. 




an Bttgklrk 



^ 



l^escayc 

Eft^Orleans, Massachusetts 



Dear Mr. Van Buskirk: J) /f 



^ ^^ 



( 



7— 



f4' 
O 



N^ 



Your letter of September S, 1950, has been received 
and I am very pleased to learn of your interest in my book, Masters 
of Deceit. " 

Although I would Uke to answer the inquiry in your 
letter, I must advise that the files of the FBI are c<^«^J<Jf "J, f\ «f 
a^Silable for official use only. I would like to also point out ttat 
Tt is not within the province of this Bureau's defined jurisdiction 
to make recommendations in regard to matters of tj^^s jj^^^.f • ' 
know you will understand my position in this regard and wUl J^V 
infer that we do or do not have derogatory data in regard to this 
publication. 



Sincerely yours, 



o 






J. Edgar Hoover 03 ^ 



MMUO U 

SEP 1 6 1958 
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Tolson 




HoUoman 
Gandy _ 
«M A ^ttfliffan 



"Dan smoot Report, " EDD B/^^iPf^ as da, ,r^«»*K"^ ,;„„^ .„ «wi»^oii and 

BaitWy (♦) , 

MAIL RO^M □ <va/J 



WUU) FORM NO. B4 



H 



i)ffice NLefTzorandum • united states government 



TO 



DIRECTOR, FBI 



DATE: 



10/2/58 



FROM 



ly SAC, SALT LAKE CITY (80-0-200) 



SUBJECT: 



DAN SMOOT 

FORMER SPECIAL AGENT 



ReBulet 10/15/57. 

For information of Bureau, there is attached 
announcement of talk to have been given 9/30/58 at Reno, 
Nevada, by Mr. SMOOT. All of our Agents at the Reno 
Resident Agency have been informed as to content of 
Bureau letter of reference. 



2 - Bureau (ENC.l) 
1 - Salt Lake City 
KMC: MEN 
(3) 



« V ^^ ->*^ 




oyers 



Don't miss hearing IN PERSON nationally-known TV- Radio Commentator 

DAN SMOOT 

speaking on 

^Unionism i^s. Ametiesnim'' 

at the 

RENO EMPLOYERS COUNCIL 
1958 Annual Meeting and Banquet 

Tues., Sept. 30 

• FABLE ROOM, MAPES HOTEL •PRIME RIB BEEF DINNER 

• "NO-HOST" COCKTAIL PARTY - 6:30 P.M. •DINNER PROMPTLY AT 7:30 P.M. 

• TICKETS $5.00 PER PERSON 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

• RESERVATIONS ARE DEFINITELY LIMITED! * 

• • 

• MAKE YOURS NOW FOR YOURSELF AND YOUR GUESTS • 

• ••••••••"^•••••••••••••••••••••••••'^'•••* 

~ Call RENO EMPLOYERS COUNCIL OFFICE - FAirview 3-0274 — 



*DAN SMOOT is Texas' outspoken champion of fundamenta! American principles. His commentary 
on important public issues is disseminated nationally through Radio and TV and via his weekly 
publication. The Dan Smoot Report. Mr. Smoot is a former Harvard scholar and an FBI Agent. 
His nearly 10 years with the Bureau included 336 years devoted exclusively to communism inves- 
tigations in the industrial Midwest and two years as an assistant to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 



MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY 



WILUAM F. BlLUNOm 

Jamm p. Donovan 



1 



y- 



CLOSURE' 

KEC- 24 



^ 



P^"^ 



^S^ 



BiixiNos & Donovan 

ATTONNKYS ft COUNSELORS AT UkW 

10« MEADOWS BUILOINa 

DALLAS 6. TKXA8 

October 27, 1958 



Honorable John Edgar Hoover 
Director 

u!c^f*^ ^"''^^'' °^ Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 



K 




Dear Mr. Hoover: 




interest m ^r. ^ ^ enclosing aAf possible 

his own ?arr?or far^ dif^ant v^o grew wheat on 
pay the penal tvfof '=°"«"'^<^ion ^d refused to 

Ue Lvi'si'^stcf^irLrs^^^ 

page connnent in the NY Til? iT^ °^ ^^°"^ 

the Wall Si-T-^o^ T . Times, an editorial in 

by thfnatlo"^' ir'^s'"\Ti T'^'fl "^^ ^^^^^'^ 
Adjustment Act of ?Q« declared the Agricultural 

wa. Of material ^^T^.'^-"'^ °^ ilSMm^M 
was usedln^e^lde: ; 'l^tl'oZ'^T'' '¥ ""^^ 
|to pubUcl.e this sIgnrflcLt'lle' ' ""' ''"= ""^ 

former F.B.I. ageoiVirtMstse'": It^'^'u "' 
would be InteresteH <„ h. • ' ' thought you 

interested in having a copy of the decision. 



r^ 



k 

Very truly yours, / ) 

If-' 






1 *^ V 




Howard D, Smoot - Former Special Agent 
EOD: 3-23-42; Resigned: 6-15-51 
J»hortly prior to his resignation, Smoot had been 
censtired, placed on probation and transferred due to , 
several unfounded charges made by him against his SAC 
and due to his dereliction in not apprising the Bureau of 
certaia.matters-... His attitude before his resignation 
and subsequent thereto was extremely and unjustifiably 
antagonistic and he was not recommended favorably 
for reinstatement. 

*** 

Pahiel L. O'Connor - Former Special Agent 

6-26-39 atid voluntarily resigned 10-15-45; ^ 
^peittty pracUcfiS law in the District of Columbia.- 
JEi|^rviG0s ii^l»^*^ 



/ 



'fKC-H ^ X - /^^^'/^- IS' 



1. IHt 






MAILED 20 



-e.- 



■ \' 



Ifir. VtUlamF. 
fHlHmf m4 Dobovui 




jtlaK 



■ / 



DttUM 6, T«BU 

D«r Mr. BtUlivs: 

Tour letttr of Octobtr S7, 1968, bas 
bMa r«e«liR8d, Mid I Mrtataty apyarcclaU your 
thoughtfulaeas In MOfdliig me tlM ''iWSinoot Report" 
of Sqitember 12. R wfts good of you to furnish me 
the iaformatloa coneeming the STetts Biley, Jr. , 
case and the part j^yed In it by former Agents of 
this Bureau. 






O 

o 

X 



Sincerely yourggr 

NOTE: Dan Smoot (Howard D. Smoot) is a for met; Agent, 
EOD 3-23-42, resigned 6-15-51 shortly after he w%a 
censured, placed on probation and transferred beifcaj^se of 
unfounded charges made against his SAC and Tils dereliction 
relative to advising the Bureau about certaimlnformation. He 
was not recommended favorably for reinstatement, 
Daniel L, O'Connor, mentioned In Billings's letter, Is a former 
Agent, EOD 6-26-39j^^^reslgned 10-15-45, services satisfactory. 
Billings EOD9-3-40/?eslgned 8-3-51, services satisfactory 
and relations cordial since resignation. 
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DeGaulle and the CIA 

INHiRM.vrioN l>caring on the tragic paralysis (it American efTort to resist coiii- 
luunism was given me hy a man wlu» is a reliable source of intonnation. 

He saiti; Ik carehil aUnu DeCiaullc. ! hiring the war^ the l>est inf(»rmevi 
peogjcm^ American intelligence agencies were worrieci ;tl>«>ut I Mir.*L'^!^'!'* secret 
connivance, with the: Krenclj corn muni st party, nntil tlicy toimd out \\ hy. 

^he comnKtntsts tn Wizrocctipial hritfuc /t m the only ones tcith the nca s 
sary maws of obtiiintng or jorgnjg all the docttnutits and pajHTs uliich secret 
DeCraiillisis lantling in France needetl for underground \\t)rk. 

Moreover, DeCJauIle found out, to his cost, that any of his agents who diil 
not clear through the communist undergrounti were promptly "Hngerei! ' 
to the German Gestapo, and executed. The An^^''''c^'ii Office of Strategic Serv 
iccsj\ad to make similar 'arrangements "j^xith the cotnm unists in France Ui 
pr«>tect our^people. 

!n tKe current liberal internationalist smear of DeGaulle. the lefties han^iur 
the fact that IX^iattlJe is anti-American: l>ut ihey never tell why. l^iere is win: 

First otf, I>enaulfe is no fcK)l. He quickly saw through that su pcr<( )n htlen cc^ 
man, Franklin D. R<H)seveh, Next, l)c(^aulle's intelligence was R*>t>tlLl^*Gaiille 
knew that t he now-sainted FDR was sanoinuUti iitui tnsptifd by commumsts. 

A former important State Department omcial told me that, several years 
ago, he talked with De(jaulle's chief of intelligence. 

The DeCJaulle intelligence chief com plaineil bitterly thotjhvAfncrican Cen- 
tral Intdltgcncc ^Jiic/ny was s^cndin^ mtlltovs oj (iodiO^nt Fruftic on uli the 
^^^^^£S.'i^l^l'S^U£!^JsJlL~i^^}iPS*'^ '' rr?/^A/ ^/;c/ — pupirs which were bhittititly anti- 
Amertcan. and generally soetuitst or radical. I'he Central Intelligence Agency 
claimed that u w as bviiUting up in France a "thir<l force" against communism. 
But the joree whnh CIA sitbsuiized with American tax »;fj»p was p ro-tom- 
nmmst and antt-. hneruan — and it was mainly against DeGavirie' 'K he Anurican 
ClA FearVi! T)eftaulle more llian it tlid tlie communists. 

lience, all the present clamor al>out DeGaulle ■.\ni\ some of his henchmen 
iK'ing anti American. Tliev are, tor verv gtK>ti reasons, avti-CLt. w hich is some- 
tin ng else agam. THE SEW YORK flSfF S MAS A f MOST HYSTERICAL 

AHocr ih(;A7Tf:fJ: r;o\//AV; to roivEk—You cax uxoerstamj 

WHY. 

I [KTsonally doubt that De(»aulle has the character to regenerate and restore 
France, aitluiugh I wish him success. 

I tlimk ^Vance's role on ilie stage of history is (»ver and that she will never 
come back. Maybe tl\e military can cauterize out the rot of defeatism, paci- 
tism, radicalism, anti ilegeneraie Ci>muuinism; Uvit I vioul>t it. 1 think it has 
gone ti>o far. 

Tliere isn't the slightest j>ossibiiiiy of a Congressional investigation into that 
super state Central Intelligence Agency; ami, /////// ice do hate such an luvesti- 
i^ation,^tt7 foreign policy icill continue as j calculated and planned H'eal^ening 
nj Afncnca and a strengthening oj Russia to the final day when armed re- 
sistance would be futile and suicidal, and tee throw in the sponge by ^c^uitlt. 

— j_).\N ^M(JOT 

1 
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December 9, 1958 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: ^^ ^^/ ^. S/^oa/ 

For some time I have been a reader of The Dan Smoot 
Report, pubUshed in Dallas, Texas by Smoot, your former 
administrative assistant. 

.. ^ Recently, I have encountered an attempt to smear and 

discredit Mr. Smoofs material and the impUcation was made that 
you did not approve of it, either. 

If any of us is to help in this fight against Communism 
we muBt leave the support of known patriots like yourself and, although 
rmljilTy aware that the F. B.I. does not give out information pro or 
con on individuals or organizations, it seems to me in a case such as 
this-some remarks could be made to indicate your opinion of Smoot- 
and should be made. 

His Report gives nothing but facts and we should feel 
free to use this Report in presenting these facts to others without doubt 
being cast on the character of Smoot or his Report -especially when 
your name was mentioned as one who perhaps did not approve. 

The day is late, as you know, in this fight for survival 

^ff, K^ 5^"i"l''"'^"' ^"^ ^"^"^^^^ y°" ^^ ^^y something at this time that 
Will De nelpiul. 

sincerely, ^0 S/^ ' /J 

/a,' Mrs. Ted Drummond^ 

4409 N State 
Oklahoma City 12, Okla. 



Jl*i^' 




^^ 






<^ 






lont ^ 



ons 



Suil: 



». T»<f Dru 



OMaiiomA City la, n^^^t^^^^^^ 



and your Infr.!?!:; l^X^^i^^P^^L^ ''''' '^^ ^" ^^^^^^ 

rewrt. I Wirt to pojSt ^f t^ "1? ^V^?''^^ '^ "'^P^'^^* ^« y«*' 
any appraJgjd or evaluafirm T,* T^- i^ ?^ ^'^ ^'^ refrain from xaaJtiM 

* H»w you can understand my position in this re«rd - ^ 



in this regard. 
Sincerely yours, 



cac3 



^ ■ '-^ * — * c. 

John Edgar Hoover f -£ 

Director 



C) 






NOTE: Correspondent is not identifiable in Bufiles. Former Agent 
Howard B. Smoot, EOD 3-23-42, resigned 6-15-51 shortly after he 
was censured, placed nn probation and transferred because of unfounded 
charge H made against rv.s SAC and his dereliction of certain responsibilities 

He V. i^. nur r^'''r.mrnfV!ded *'a^^o^ably for reinstatement. 
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Calloway Taulbee. Principal 



ARTESIA. NEW NlEXICD 



January 27, 1959 



>X 



Jo Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Biireau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C, 



My. Koj^exr. 
Mr. Tamm 
Mr. Trott^ 
Mr. W.C.Si 
Tde. Rd«<k 
Mr. "EoUon 
Mias Gand 

c 




Dear Sir: 

This is a letter to inquire about Dan Smoot who has served 
as an F.B*I. agent in the past and as an administrative assis- 
tant to you. We are concerned with the Dan Smoot Report, a 
magazine edited and published weekly by Dan Smoot, P. 0. Box 965.I, 
Lakewood Station, Dallas 14, Texas. 

Our partidular interest is occasioned by the fact that this 
material is being presented to us as appropriate material for 
study of communism and we question the validity of much of it. 
Any information you can give relative to the status of Dan Smoot 
or this type of report will be greatly appreicated. 



Sincerely yours. 




u.^ p'^^.r. 



Calloway Taulbee 



CT/nk 






^^4 



\m-7i6>3 6?? -/??• 



\ .•sj;;:rej.er. 



,-.,..:^vx±-AC.C. 
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J^g rg^/j 
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I95RS. fl^ 



February 5, 1959 



ayjKattx 



Mr. CalXo waiTJyaalbee 

5rta^jpal 

Artesia High School __. 



^ v' 




Dear Mr* Taulbee: 

I have received your letter of January 27^ 1959, 
and your interest in writing me is indeed appreciated, S was 
thoui^tfal of you to afford me the benelit of your obsorvations 
on the matter t«> which you referred. 

i?i Mr* Smoot was employed in the Federal Bureau 

^ ^^ I of Ihvestigaticm as a Special Agent from March 2S, 1942^^ until 
June 13, 1951, when he voluntarily resigned for personal 
reasons* As you can readily understand, I am not in a position 
to e:^ress any oidnioe concerning Mr. Smoot or the pablication 
you mentioned* It has been my policy over the years as 
Director of this Bureau to refrain frona making any appraisals 
or evaluations of individuals, ptiblicatians or organizations. 
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Mr. 



T^:^ 
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Mr. 2 



Sincerely yours, 

Jolm^SrSoover 

^Director 
NOTE: Bufiles contain no record of correspondent. Howard D. Smoot, 

former SA EOD 3-23-42, resigned 6-15-51. Shortly prior to his resignation 

^^moot was censured, placed on probation and transferred due to several 

infounded charges made by him against his SAC, and due to his dereliction 

in not apprising the Bureau of certain matters. His attitude before and 

after resignation was extremely antagonistic and he was not recommended 

for reinstatement. 
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STANDARD FORM r^. 64 



Office JSAsmorandum • ui^ited states government 




IRECTOR, FBI 



AC, BOSTON (62-0) 



DATE: 



3/9/5 9^, 



A 



DAN SMOOT REPORT HC ^^r U p- S lYlCOK/^ 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING 



On February 27. 1959 Mrs. . ALICE 



miLL, 22 E 




?<. 



^^' 

^\%^ 



Street, Brookllner MasRafi]lnnfir.^is,.^^epnonically cOl __ 
rTneEoston urrice and advised thap she had Just necelvea 
an eighteen-page phaniphlet in the mails which, Is^post- 
rnarked at Westfleld , yf^ii^^aflnhnaft^.f-.a entl tied y DAN JSMOOT 
REPORT"^ She said it was identified therei-h'^Tl[6!ruSe"5, 
and that DAN SMOOT was identified therein as a former 



FBI Agent who vras at one time an administrative assistant 
to J. EDGAR HOOVER, and who also worked, during his 
employment with the FBI, on Communist investigations, 

Mrs, MERRILL informed that the phamphlet is published in 
Dallas, Texas by DAN SMOOT according to its contents; 
that SMOOT' s picture appears in this phamphlet; that it 
deals with various matters including Communism and segrega 
tlon, and that it contains nothing subversive. She stated 
this phamphlet revealed that it sold at $10.00 a year or 
$18.00 for two years. She said she was contemplating 
subscribing to it and wanted to determine what informatiOv- ^ 
this office might have on the SMOOT REPORT or on DAN SM00# * 
before doing so. She was appropriately advised in the 
latter regard. 

According to Mrs, MERRILL, she did not know who sent this 
publication to her and she knows no one in Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The files of this office contained no reference to the 
DAN SMOOT REPORTi however, the files do show that on 
June 5, 1956 Mrs. E. C. GOULET, 11 Francis Avenue, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts furnished this office, among other material. 
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L/*^ £. - Bureau 
■^ 2 - Dallas 

1 - Boston (62-0) 

IBM: etg 

(5) 



^7-^63 ^?f-/P 
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APS iigil^ 
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l.i) 
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(4 J 



BS 62-0 

a fo\ir-page phamphlet entitled "For America To All Americans 
of Undivided Loyalty". It was dated January 6, 1956 and 
distributed by "For America", Suite 335, 1001 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. One DAN SMOOT and one DEAN CLARENCE 
MANION, no addresses nor further identifying data, were 
identified thereon as co-chairmen of "For America" , , , . , 

It is requested that the Dallas Divlslon*make appropriate ^ ^"^ / '" '* '■ ; 
Inquiry regarding the DAN SMOOT REPORT arid DAN SMOOT, and *'V ^'^f^*-^', 
advise the Bureau of any pertinent information developed. 
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Office lAemorandum • united states government 



TO 



FROM 




DATE: March 16, 19^ 



SUBJECT: \/''TT^^ H/N ^K"0 -T - '^pn^'T' 



/. 




T>ison 

elmonl 

DeLoach 

McGuiie 

UaUb 



^ 



Parsons 
,^ Rosen 
¥Tamin 
fTrottei 







"i^eie. Room . 
Hblloman 




Howard D. Smoot is a former Special Agent who candy 

EOD 3-23-42 and resigned 6-15-51. Shortly prior to his resignation y 
he was censured, placed on probation and transferred because of <«*7 ^i 
xinfounded charges he made against his SAC and because he failed to ^^ 
apprise the Bureau of certain matters. His attitude before and after / 
resignation was extremely antagonistic and he was not recommended 
for reinstatement. 



After his resignation he went to work for H. L. Hunt^s 
"Facts Forum, " resigning in July, 1955. Since then he has been 
engaged privately as a commentator and as publisher of a newssheet 
entitled "The Dan Smoot Report, " published in Dallas. It deals with such 
topics as communism, desegregation, etc. , and is frequently highly 
controversial. ( The newssheet has come to the attention of several field 
offices, and we have received inquiries concerning it from these offices. 
Because of the wide distribution it is receiving, it is felt that an SAC letter 
would be in order advising the entire field of the nature of this publication 
and pointing out that we must be most circumspect in answering any 
inquiries concerning Smoot or in any contacts with him. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



That attached SAC letter be sent, giving the field the 
background on "The Dan Smoot Report" and pointing out that we must 
be most circumspect in answering any inquiries on it or in any vContacta^ CjCJ 

with Smoot. ^ y ^ (o7'-g,{p3 :m --^^ 
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March 8, 1959 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 

au of Investigation, Q/ ...-^-^ 



Federal Bureau of Investigation, ^ 

Washington, ^ ^ ^ 



Dear Sir: 



// 



:r^« 



Although I realize there are other agencies to whom 
I should perhaps address this letter, I feel, along 
with many other responsible citizens of this city, 
that immeciate action should be taken to at least 
determine if subversive forces are at work in this 
community through a citizens group whose purpose is 
to create, not only distrust of our government, but 
to bring about general dissatisfaction and direct 
opposition to our present government. 

This group, calling thems elve^ Indepeii dfinfc Con^ar-. 
vative Voters", did not particularly arouse us in the 
TSSflftnlng'Tn that we felt they were certainly entit- 
led to their political beliefs and were merely exer- 
cising their freedom of speech. The group is organ- 
ized using Dan Smoot and literature supplied from 
many of his puCLications along with literature the 
source of which is unknown to most of us. Although 
the extent of their activities has been mostly local, 
their ambitions are national in scope. The original 
activities of this group were against the I6th Amend- .-. ^^ ^ 
ment, always continuing into almost evejx j)has|ftcOf yO- i^^O £ ^ 
government, quoting material of a definllAdiiyjtTn*^/ 
show that all of the citizens not of their way of ICXZ'" 
thinking are merely "dupes" of subversives, communi s ts , ' ^-<> ^/ 
and an all-oowerful government usurping ^^^f^^^^ 
the individual. 67- Sifea QV7^ /i 



;ighti 

__.__-«^ 18 J359 

Although we citizens who are now seriously disturbe(^ 
by the pressures and methods of this group are thor- 
oughly in accord with their beliefs in political free- 
dom, and free speech, we do feel that since these 
people are certainly not representative of our local 
population, and since the ideas expressed by them in 
the literature dispersed locally is not locally in- 





/^^/i'9 spired nor of their original thinking, that some group 
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designed to discredit our government and create 
dissatisfaction is behind their thinkings They, 
being led locally by a physician who to my knowledge, 
received his medical eduQAtlon on a government pro- 
gram and even his advanced training in radiology and 
isotopes at Oak Ridge, and has used every political 
measure he could muster to keep from serving his tour 
in the armed forces and to fight the U. N, , and all 
agencies which might include him collectively, have 
made many responsible citizens here conclude that 
their group must have a subversive origin. Certainly, 
they cannot be so individually selfish as to feel that 
the government is merely a personal threat to them* 

History shows that in those instances in which the 
Communists have not moved in by force, they have 
"gotten their foot in the door" via these forces that 
split the population and plant general dissatisfaction 
and dissension. If Dan Smoot is the brain and the 
source of material used, and his record as an American 
is unimpeachable, then we feel that he is perhaps 
backed by, or misled by, a force of which he is not 
fully cognizant. 

It is sincerely and earnestly requested that any in- 
formation that may be available on the activities 
of the Smoot forces, (or if the "Independent Conser- 
vative Voters" are not limited to oior particular 
locale) or any group backing or supporting Smoot or 
this group, that may have, in the opinion of the 
Bureau, any connection with Communistic activity, 
be fprwarded that we may spearhead an effective 
counter-attack against the type of activity as be- 
ing waged by this group. Certainly an investigation 
by the Bureau would be welcome by most of us who ba- 
lieve in Americanism by, and for^ the people ♦ 

Very truly yours, 

Emery W. Glass 
1210 N. Texas St. 
Odessa. Texas 
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I»reh 26, 1959 



Mr. Smery W. (flass 
IStlO Iforth JPe;rod Street 

Tour letter dated itarch 8, 19S9, haa been 
received and the mettve which prenpted peur cowmuni^ 
cation ie indeed appreciated^ 

While I would like to be of eerviee, the 
function of the FSI ae a faorb^t^thering agency does 
not OTbend to furniahing oifaltMtione or commente 
concerning the character or integrity of any individual, 
or^niMation or publication. Furthermore, information *r) 
in the filee of thie Bureau ie maintained as confidential 
and apailable for official uee ^%ly in accordance mith ^ 
a regulation of the i^part««nt of Juctice^ I regr^^ 
therefore, that I am unable to furnieh ycu the infor^ 
nation you desire concerning the organijs^ation mientioned 
in pour letter* 

I mm cure you will underetand the neceecity 
for thie policy and mill net infer from my inability 
to be of aaeiotance that me do or do not ha^e in our 
filee the information you requmcted. 
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Sinoorely youra, ^ 



J9hn Bigar Moove 



1 ^ El Paso (Enclosure }^k\^} ^(^^^^A^^a- > 

2 - Dallas (Enclosurae^ee note,pdgc f.) 
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J/r, Emery W. Glass 

ATTENTION: SACs, El Paso and jallcs 

Enclo.sed for the Lallas Cfficc 'ire two copies 
and for the El Paac Office one copy of correspondent's 
letter^ Bufiles contain no ide ntifialle data concern ing 
correspondent . 

\ Bufiles contain no ideniifiable information 
concernSijyg ^^^iMTcpelfaeirt'iTwnservative Voters allegedly 
headed JS^ DarP'^Jmoot of LKillas, Texas, 

yrJEor the information of El Paso, Smoot as 
Howard S^ Smoot, was a Special Agent of the Bureau from 
mrvh S'Tr'1'^42 to June 15, 1951, when he resigned whils 
assigned to the Dallas Office, Shortly prior to his 
resignation, he had been censured, placed on probation 
and transferred due tc several unfounded charges he 
made against his SAC and his dereliction in not advising 
the Bureau of certain matters. The Bureau is most 
(tiiV cumspect in its dealings with ^moot. He now issues 
a weekly publi cation known as *'The Dan Smoot Report.'^ 

The Dallas Office is instructed to furnish the Bureau 
any available information concerning the '^Independent 
Conservative VotersJ* It is not desired that any open 
inquiries be made concerning this matter in order to 
avoid any charges that the Bureau is investigating 
Smoot or this new organisation. Inquiry should be limited 
to a check of your office files and appropriate confidential 
sources of your office who may be in a position to furnish 
information cm cerning the officials and the aims and 
purposes of this organ i:^at ion. 



^ 
^ 



This sciatms should be furnished the Bureau under 
appropriate caption, with reference made to this communis 
cation. 
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Mr. Emery W. Glass 



NOTE ON YELLOWi 

Correspcndent refers to the above group believed 
to be headei ty Dan Smoot, Correspondent believes action 
should be taken to determine if subvenaive forces are at 
work through this group to create distrust of the 
Government. He requested any information the Bureau 
may have on He 3m.ooi forces indicating communist 
activity so he can opearhcad an effective count e -rat tack 
against the group. 

Although we yrno-^o nothing of this new organi- 
sation, and have not investigated H or Omoot (except 
for his Bureau employment) it is believed that such a 
reply to the correspondent will infer we approve of 
the organisation and Smoot. Tn view of the circumstances 
surrounding Smoot 's resignation from the Bureau, his 
activities since that time, and his sometimes antagonistic 
attitude toward the Bureau, it is believed the above 
reply will best serve the interests of the Bureau in 
this instance , 
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SAC LETTER NO. 59-1? 

(f) "the dan SMOOT report" -- From time to time the Bureau and field 
offices receive inquiries concerning a newssheet entitled "The Dan 
Smoot Report," published at Dallas, Texas, on a weekly basis by 
Howard D. (Dan) Smoot. This newssheet deals with various topics such 
as communism, desegregation, etc., and its articles are frequently 
controversial. 

For the information of the field, Howard D. Smoot entered 
on duty as a Special Agent of the Bureau on March 23, 19^2, and 
resigned voluntarily on June 15, 1951. After his resignation he 

worked until July, 1955, for "pacts Porum " Since that i-imo v, v, 
nJwsshef?"^' ^"'""'^'^ "^ ^ commentator and af pSSlJ^Sr'oThil '"^ 

, handled ^n^ ralTlliruralZ^^^ be 

^ i-s^Pire^^Ind^^^^^^^ ■ 

e^^.^ent1-rThls"o= d^ ^^l^ ^^S^^^' 
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Honorable J •Edgar Hoover, Chief 

of the F.B^I. 

Justice Building SID July 19 5 9 

Washington, D»C« 

Dear Mr. Hoover : 

Confirming my telephone conversation with Mr«K£4l H* 
Cam|>bell of your office of this morning. 

But first I want to thank you for the great service you 
are doing to help keep our Hatiion saund, and the many 
articles by you as published by newspapers and magazines 
about your work and souiid advices for us to follow and 
maintain are certainly worthy of great commendation to you 
and yoior entire organization* 

This Dan Smoot Rgport, enclosed herewith, is most interesting 
and shows a side of the school situation that from my own 
observation is largely true, so it is easy for me to be 
in accord with this publication. But as a matter of record 
I wo9:ld like to know if t'lr, Smoot was in your employ as he 
he indicates on page #IS3 of the June Sth.l959 issue. 

^♦Children cannot be made ka^sjcgood by making them 
happy, but they can be made happy by making them good." 



Very sincerely, ^^^ r^ {^^^t^-^^^ 



I am serving the ^th term as Constable, East Kantmeal Twp. 
Chester County, Pa. 
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Dallas, Texas 




DAN SMOOT 



Looking Inside Our Schools 

by Virginia Lee Haliock 

Except for headlines and some changes made necessary by requirements of space, this whole Report was written by 
Mrs. Haliock (840 Ree Del Court, Salem, Oregon) whose credentials are self-evident — and whose story has profound 
national importance. 

Propaganda of professional educationists has made public education a sacred cow^ — 
bulldozing the public into silence with insinuations that any criticism of public schools is evil; 
harassing good teachers who dare criticize the system which many of them regard as a three- 
ring circus. 

But emotional appeals to "save our schools'' (by suppressing all criticism and by voting 
educationists all the money they want) are wearing thin. The public is becoming aware that 
public education in America has evolved into a cumbersome, inefficient machine, controlled 
by professional educationists who are primarily concerned with public relations, budget, 
juggling, and personal aggrandizement — than with educating children. Throughout the 
nation, voters have begun to reject astronomical school budgets. 

The Salem story is an example of this trend. 

Salem, capital of Oregon, is a beautiful little city of something more than 40,000 
people. Year aft^r year, Salem voters have dutifully approved the school adpiinistratibns 
ever-ascending budgets — until 1959. - I 

On May 4, 1959 ^ there was a school budget election in Salem. The public schools admin- 
istration had submitted a budget which would have meant that property taxes wouldHje 
twice as much as they were ten years before — and would increase another 5 % in the next 
six years. The voters were bombarded with the usual arguments implying that any hesitancy 
to give the school board all it asked would be shameful stinginess; would betray every adult's 
sacred trust to give children the best education possible; Salem had the best schools in 
America because voters had been generous in approving school budgets; the only way for 
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Salem to maintain its leadership in education 
was for the system to continue its growth; 
this could be done only if voters continued 
to give the school board the bedrock necessi- 
ties which it requested in its proposed budgets. 
But on May 4, 1959, the largest number 
(over 10,000) of voters ever to go to the polls 
for such an election in Salem, voted almost 3 
to 1 against the proposed school budget 
(7,083 against; 2,706 for) ! 

The school superintendent said: 

"The only conclusion I can draw is that this 
group has permitted approximately 7,000 
people, a large share of whom have no children 
in school, to determine what the educational 
offerings of the school ought to be." 

The school administration concluded that 
the vote against the school budget resulted 
from public ignorance: intensive measures 
must be taken to '*re-educate" the voting pub- 
lic so that the same budget could be submitted 
again — successfully. 

ii' ii- ».«• K' yg- 

Re-educating the Public 

The re-election was tentatively scheduled 
for June 10, 1959 — and ''re-education of the 
voting public" began. 

On May 6, 1959, the school board and the 
budget committee met to reduce the budget 
proposal so that voters might accept it. Much 
of the budget which voters had rejected two 
days before was for increases in teachers' 
salaries, amounting to a $540-a-term across- 
the-board raise for all teachers. 

Representatives of the organized teachers 
came to the May 6, 1959, budget-reducing 
meeting, to demand that the original budget 
be re-submitted without reduction. The 
teachers' spokesmen said the May 4 election 
had been "unfair," describing the 7000 peo- 
ple who had voted against the school budget 
with such terms as "stupid," "brainless," "ig- 
noramus." 

Some folks who had voted against the 
school budget were present. When they stood 
to explain their point of view, the teachers 



regaled them with such catcalls as, "shut up, 
ignoramus," and "sit down, stupid." 

The school board and the budget commit- 
tee, carefully steered by professional educa- 
tionists in the school administration, suggested 
insignificant, token reductions in the proposed 
pay raises for teachers — offered larger re- 
ductions in certain items which they knew the 
public wanted and would be willing to ap- 
prove in full. 

This maneuver — reducing those portions 
of the budget which the pubUc really did not 
want reduced, while keeping virtually un- 
changed the items that the professional edu- 
cationists wanted — was clever; but it, to- 
gether with the belligerent attitude of the 
organized teachers, backfired. 

The "re-education" of the public began to 
work against the educationists, instead of for 
them. 

The day after the noisy May 6 meeting, one 
man, in a published letter-to-the-editor said he 
had voted for the budget, but was now glad it 
had been defeated — since he had witnessed the 
arrogance of the teachers. Other letters chided 
the teachers for their behavior; and one of the 
local newspapers editorialized about the teach- 
ers' truculent unwillingness to accept any 
compromise about their own salary raises. 

The school budget election in Salem had be- 
come a warm controversy. The date of the 
''re-election" was changed from June 10 to 

June 17. 

»f- ;^ *:- yc ?^ 

Short-Changed Children 

Why have voters of Salem rebelled against 
unquestioning approval of ever-increasing 
school budgets? 

I have been on the inside of this situation, as 
a teacher; and I was gratified by the large and 
emphatic vote against the school budget. I 
know that charges made by school administra- 
tion officials and by the organized teachers are 
not true: the 7000 people who voted against 
the school budget were not stingy old people 
with no children in school, nor were they self - 
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ish property owners thinking only of their 
pocketbooks. 

I personally know many young parents who 
voted against the budget, because this was an 
effective (and safely anonymous) way of 
showing their loss of confidence in a school 
system which had short-changed their children 
educationally. I know teachers who voted 
against the budget, to register disapproval of 
the school system and of the arrogance of their 
co-workers in demanding eiLCCssiYe salary 



mcreases. 



I he best people of Salem are beginning to 
realize that, although they have poured out 
their tax money generously to build elaborate 
school buildings, and load the public payrolls 
with expensive administrative personnel for 
the schools, and to pay school teachers wages 
far better than what the average taxpayer 
himself makes — they are not getting ade- 
quate education for their children. 

Why? The answer goes deeper than local 
conditions in Salem. What's wrong with the 
public schools in Salem is, generally, the same 
thing that is wrong with big public school sys- 
tems all over America. The bigger the systems 
become — the more they amalgamate and 
gobble up the smaller, community- type pub- 
lic schools — the more evident the basic sick- 
ness becomes. The sickness is a distorted, if 
not deliberately corrupted, philosophy of 
education. 

51- ?:- sf- i'r s;- 

Educational Philosophy 

A few weeks before the May 4 budget elec- 
tion in Salem, the Oregon Board of Education 
announced that it was going to hold a meet- 
ing to formulate and adopt a "philosophy of 
education" for the state of Oregon. 

I compiled a list of suggestions for the State 
Board to consider. My suggestions included 
the following: 

(1) That Oregon schools be dedicated to 
the education of children, and that political 
and personal implications of any adult person- 
nel or pressure groups be subordinated to this 
goal. 



(2) That emphasis in Oregon schools be 
placed on intellectual discipline rather than 
on social adjustment. 

( 3 ) That the fullest possible opportunity 
be accorded, not only to intellectually superior 
children, but to all students ivho show^ evi 
dence of initiative, ambition, and intellectual 
curiosity. 

(4) That Oregon schools resist pressures to 
divert school time to activities of minor educa- 
tional significance (including contests not re 
la ted to the curriculum, money-raising proj- 
ects such as carnivals, collecting clothing for 
needy families, the sale of savings stamps, and 
other public-relations activities not related to 
academic education) . 

(5) That clear standards of actual ac- 
complishment be used in Oregon schools to 
measure each student's progress and to govern 
promotion to higher levels. 

(6) That teacher tenure be abolished 
Good teachers should not fear dismissal, and 
indifferent teachers should not have the pro 
tection of tenure. 

(7) That a study be made of the merit sys- 
tem of determining teachers' salaries. 

(8) That measures be taken to prevent 
teachers from being subjected to undue indig- 
nities, pressures, regimentation and extrane- 
ous responsibilities, 

(9) That a study of the state's school of 
education be made to determine if it is true 
that students who flunk out of our state uni- 
versity and our state college are accepted for 
admittance to the teachers' colleges and sub- 
sequently become the teachers of our children. 

(10) That Oregon schools be encouraged 
to provide an atmosphere of moral affirmation 
without Ti^hich education has no purpose. 

I sent my suggestions to a newspaper in 
Portland and to local papers in Salem. Within 
hours after my "proposals for a philosophy of 
education" were published, telephone calls and 
letters started coming from all over the state. 
Parents and teachers, in large numbers, showed 
that they are intensely interested in the 
schools. Their enthusiastic reaction to my pro- 
posals reveal discontent with what the pub- 
lic schools have become — reveal a vigorous, 
and wholesome, desire to reorientate our 
schools toward the only purpose that can 
justify schools at all: namely, the proper edu- 
cation of children. 
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The people who responded to my sugges- 
ions were not concerned primarily with the 
)urden of school taxes — but with the fact 
hat while they have been spending huge sums 
►n education, children are not being educated. 

When the State Board of Education an- 
lounced the adoption of its philosophy of edu- 
ation, newspapers revealed that the release 
kas written, not by the Board of Education, 
»ut by a committee of the State Department 
f Education — just a canned release, which 
lid, in part: 

"The objectives of education should stem 
irectly from the nature of man and his needs, 
rem the nature of the school, and from our 
5ciety's basic characteristics w^hich distin- 
uish its culture. • . . Our culture is based 
pen the importance of the individual w^ithin 
[le group — it is dynamic and changing, 
ased upon political equality and growing re- 
iance upon the democratic spirit and process 
t^hich more and more pervades all aspects of 
[fe — it is increasingly affected by the inter- 
lependence of individuals, groups and na- 
ions; and it is permeated with the ideal of an 
acreasingly good life for all — our culture in 
he 20th century is confronted with many un- 
olved problems, arising from conditions 
argely created by science and technological 
levelopment. . . , 

"Man is a product of both his heredity and 
lis environment, has personal worth and dig- 
lity, is neither inherently good nor bad, but 
adividually develops standards from his cul- 
ure and seeks satisfaction of his needs as a 
otal personality, such as contentment gained 
rom a complete and abundant life and self- 
espect developed as an individual.'* 

This is a philosophy of education? These 
lal-constructed sentences are pure gobblede- 
:ook penned in professional jargonese by the 
and of a typical educationist. These meaning- 
^ss words offer neither inspiration nor a work- 
ble pattern for a state policy. 

Sf- *?• 5f- SJ. ?J. 

Teacher Shortage 

Professional educationists constantly talk 
bout a "teacher shortage," insisting that this 
angerous condition can be corrected only by 
aising teachers' salaries to "attract and keep" 
ood teachers. 



This is fatuous and dishonest propaganda, 
appealing to the emotions of a voting public, 
who have been brainwashed into believing 
that money is synonymous with quality — 
that they are not "acting in the best interests 
of their children" if they do not favor un- 
limited expenditures for whatever the pro- 
fessional educationists want. 

I here is no teacher shortage. Last year, the 
Salem system alone had more than 900 appli- 
cations; but getting into the system is like 
joining an exclusive country club. The sys- 
tem does not evaluate teachers on the basis of 
how well they teach, but on their loyalty and 
conformity to the system. 

This condition helps account for the teach- 
ers' continual and exclusive harping on sal- 
aries. Last year, when I was a teacher, every 
Classroom Teachers' meeting I attended was 
devoted to talk about higher salaries for 
teachers. There were good teachers who would 
have liked to talk about better academic stand- 
ards and a wholesome teaching atmosphere, 
but they were afraid to open their mouths. The 
union-like tactics of the professional groups 
which control teachers are not interested in 
good teaching: they are interested in good sal- 
aries. Talk about anything but salaries would 
be taken, therefore, as complaining disloyalty. 
Any teacher who speaks out against the sys- 
tem jeopardizes her professional status. The 
good ones remain silent, or they leave the 
teaching profession. The teachers whom the 
professional groups encourage — and whom, 
therefore, the public hears from — are the 
ones who are interested primarily in money, 
and who have developed an arrogant attitude 
about their own worth. 

Throughout the State of Oregon — 
throughout the nation — there are many fine, 
experienced teachers who have quit teaching; 
not because of salaries but because the system 
had forced them into a rut of mediocrity in 
their own beloved profession. 



A Super School 

I speak from experience, I taught 



m 



the 
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Salem system during the 19 57-58 school year. 
All the money in the world could not induce 
me to repeat this experience. This was in no 
sense a matter of personalities, but simply a 
matter of principle. 

When I did my practice teaching in college 
some years ago we used the project system 
which was supposed to "adjust" children. No 
subjects, as such, were taught. I saw this for 
what it was; and, when I started teaching, I 
actually bootlegged phonics. I was dismayed 
that in Salem — which is supposed to have the 
best schools in America — I had to revert to a 
system in which "adjustment" rather than 
education was stressed. 

There were 5 50 children in the school 
where I taught; 18 teachers. Within two 
months, I realized that the important thing 
was to keep the school at the top of the totem 
pole. There was an air of pseudo-superiority 
which must, at all costs, be maintained. The 
principal means of holding this place of emi- 
nence was by repeatedly winning the Freedoms 
Foundation award. 

I taught the fifth grade in which the social 
studies (progressive-education vernacular) 
embrace the study of the United States. In 
spite of this, my room (and the other three 
fifth-grades, along with all other rooms in the 
school) were required to make elaborate re- 
ports and projects on such unrelated countries 
as Yemen, Cambodia, Australia. Our children 
were asked to bring to school as many foreign 
stamps as they could (the reward for which 
was public approbation over the loud speaker 
system) . It took many hours of administrative 
time to paste these stamps in a book, to be sub- 
mitted as part of the contest entry. The book 
which cost so much student, teacher, and ad- 
ministrative time (and of course, tax money) 
to compile wasn't even kept at the school for 
permanent enlightenment of children. 

I had my hands full trying to follow 16 
guides, handbooks, and manuals in the teach- 
ing of eleven subjects and performing extra 
duties not related to the curriculum. 



The various contests and projects had no re- 
lation to academic education of the children: 
they were pubHc-relations activities designed 
to win "awards" for the school and, thus, 
maintain its standing as "superior." 

A teacher's responsibility should be to in- 
doctrinate children with high moral principles 
and stimulate academic accomplishments. So- 
cial adjustment is a natural outcome of these 
two goals, but in the Salem system social ad- 
justment is the first consideration. This goes 
hand in hand with public relations which is so 
important in the matter of budget passing. 

A policy of discipline is not set by the ad- 
ministration or the schools, and it was appar- 
ent to me that teachers in our school had no 
backing on discipline. I was fortunate in that 
I had a "good" room, but some teachers had 
discipline problems that were nightmares. 
There wasn't very much a teacher could do 
except to appeal to a child to be good. By law 
she is not allowed to touch him, and he knows 
this; he has no graded report cards so that 
grades could be lowered or poor citizenship 
could be noted; he will be passed whether he 
does the work or not; and, if he should be sent 
to the office, chances are that he would receive 
a pat on the head and a cookie in an effort to 
help him "adjust," This actually happened. 

Here is the picture in the Super School 
where I taught: a classroom of 30 children 
with maturity achievements ranging from 
second grade to tenth grade, no grading sys- 
tem, automatic passing, no school discipline, 
and something under a thousand interruptions 
each day. I cannot ever remember having an 
uninterrupted presentation. 

Besides attempting to teach eleven subjects 
according to the precepts of both the state and 
the city systems (which occasionally conflict) , 
I was faced with the following periodic re- 
sponsibilities: lunchroom duty, playground 
duty, providing flowers for the entrance hall, 
polishing the Freedoms Foundations awards, 
assembly programs, bulletin boards, display 
case, flag raising ceremony, hall monitoring, 
weighing and measuring children and testing 
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their eyes, collecting and wrapping clothing 
and other provisions for needy families, pre- 
paring children for innumerable contests and 
collecting money for school fees, milk, lunch, 
savings stamps, class pictures and special pro- 
grams. 

It was nearly two weeks at the beginning of 
the school year before I realized that it was my 
duty to clean the room (except for sweeping) 
or to see that the children did it. This was a 
new wrinkle. I had previously taught in a room 
that sparkled each morning when I arrived at 
school. 

In Salem, teachers are on duty from the 
time they get to school in the morning until 
the children leave in the afternoon. An occa- 
sional **free" lunch period meant about six 
minutes in which to eat a lunch away from 
children. 

Our parent conferences were slanted to en- 
courage good public relations: everything was 
fine: children were passed whether they com- 
pleted grade requirements or not. 

What preparation is this for adult life? How 
can children — denied the privilege of doing 
their own adjusting; deprived the stimulation 
of competition — adapt themselves to the rig- 
ors of adulthood? 

Lack of discipline and emphasis on social 
adjustment are creating a generation of weak- 
lings of the very sort who will be adherents of 
a welfare state- 
Automatic promotion leaves parents with 
no way of knowing how their children are do- 
ing, or what their abilities are. The long-range 
effect on the children is dreadful. 

Last year, I was prevented from retaining in 
the fifth grade a child who was doing third 
grade work ; so, he is now limping along in the 
sixth grade. This doesn't make sense. In adult 
life this individual will have to compete with 
others. If he does not come through with the 
goods (regardless of the reasons), he will be 
fired, or retained at his level. Why should he 
not now, as a child, be prepared for this 
reality? 



Automatic promotion places many children 
ahead of their accomplishment level — mak- 
ing it necessary for the schools to employ a 
"reading consultant" (at $6500 a year) who 
is supposed to help children adjust to a grade 
level where they have no business being in the 
first place. This adds a great deal of expense to 
the system — and makes matters worse for 
good teachers. The Oregon schools are so top- 
heavy with expensive "special consultants" 
and other supervisory personnel that teachers 
must exert more effort to please the consult- 
ants than to teach the children. Teachers are 
so regimented and harassed by this system of 
too-many-chiefs- for-the-indians that they 
can't really enjoy teaching. Work without en- 
joyment cannot be inspired; and without in- 
spiration, teachers cannot inspire children, 
s:- »!«• sf- sf- >> 

Who Is To Blame? 

Parents are basically responsible for what 
has happened to the schools: they have just 
turned their children and their money over to 
educationists and then have shown little in- 
terest in w^hat happened to either. 

But it is hard for parents to get a true pic- 
ture of their schools. In Salem (and elsewhere) 
you will even find PTA groups (composed of 
parents who are at least interested enough to 
try to do something) spending their time and 
money to promote the professional education- 
ists' "Save Our Schools'' propaganda. 

Why are so many parents indifferent, and 
others misinformed? The newspapers are at 
fault. 

Nowadays, the first concern of a big-school 
administration is to align itself with the press, 
particularly the local papers; and it is nearly 
always successful in doing this. Perhaps editors 
feel compelled to support school administra- 
tions, "as a public service"; but they neglect 
their real duty to give the pubUc an accurate 
and complete picture. 

Apart from one instance (where there was 
an open discussion of the school situation and 
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papers actually printed parents' criticisms, in 
full) I have never seen in the local papers any- 
thing about the public schools, except canned 
propaganda stuff put out by the school admin- 
istration. 

I hus, the local press has helped deceive the 
people into believing many administration 
misrepresentations, the chief ones being that 
Salem has the best schools in America because 
of their winning of contests, and participation 
in extravagant public-relations projects — and 
that the superiority of Salem schools can be 
maintained only by uncomplaining public ap- 
proval of the astronomical, and ever-growing, 
budgets which the school administration sub- 
mits. 

The local press has given much space to the 
school administration's boasting about a Salem 
schools program of giving special treatment to 
children with high I. Q's. The truth is that the 
whole program of special classes for the 
brightest students is a misconception not only 
of the purpose of schools, but of human 
nature. The important thing is the intellectual 
curiosity of normal individuals who need guid- 
ance in doing the most with what they have. 
Genius will find and express itself. Remember 
that the late great Thomas Edison was con- 
sidered a dunce in school. 

From reading the local newspapers, how- 
ever, you would think that this *'high I.Q." 



program in the public schools is the greatest 
thing ever. 

I actually believe that if the press gave the 
public a true picture of the public schools — 
including some statistics on the tax money go- 
ing into salaries for administrative personnel 
who have little or nothing to do with educat- 
ing children — the public never would ap- 
prove a public school budget. 

>^ »i. >j- sf- >s- 

They Play For Keeps 

The educationists have means other than 
simple propaganda to put their programs over. 
They have contacts other than their good- 
relations connections with the local news- 
papers. 

As mentioned earlier, at the May 4, 1959, 
school budget election in Salem, 7,083 citizens 
voted against the school budget; 2706 voted 
for it. 

The following week, newspapers reported 
that 7000 voters were being taken off the 
county voting rolls. Of these, 4000 were 
voters in the Salem school district. No one 
knew, of course, how many of these 4000 
Salem citizens had actually voted in the May 4 
election — or how they had voted; but it was 
certain that they wouldn't be voting in the 
June election when the school budget was re- 
submitted. 



WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 

Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 
from that university in 1938 and 1940. 

In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization, 

In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 
in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 

He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 
years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following that, 
he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant^o J. ^ Jloover. 

After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As the 
radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience giving 
both sides of great controversial issues. 

f In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 

'that uses fundament al American principles as | y^rd^ tick for rnea suring all import ant issues, ^J 

^ If you believe that Dan SApot is providing effective tools for those wlio Writ^to'tlilnira^ talk and write on 

the side of freedom, you caq^ftlp immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan Smoot 
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Taking these 4000 Salem voters off the rolls 
was legal: the law in this covin ty says that any 
person who fails to vote in two consecutive 
primary or general elections loses the privilege 
of voting, unless he re-registers. These 4000 
voters were validly excluded by that law. The 
significant thing is that the deadline for re- 
moving them from the voting rolls was 
March; but, 



m 



cause of the press of preparing for the 
school budget election, none of the names of 
the ineligible voters had been removed/' 

Now that so many voters had gone against 
the school budget, they were being removed 
before the next budget election. Does anyone 
suppose they would have been removed if the 
school budget had carried? 



Bigness 

I have emphasized "big-school" systems. 
Bigness seems to be related to the basic prob- 
lem of a distorted educational philosophy. 

In eastjern Oregon, thinly populated, many 
schools are smalL They are under the same 
State Department of Education that controls 
big school systems; but small schools in isolated 
communities are not subject to the same pres- 
sures from union-like professional groups and 



from the stultifying regimentation of a top- 
heavy administration. 

Salem boasts of Thaving the best schools in 
America ; but a small school in central Oregon 
(the very kind that Dr. Conant wants to 
liquidate and consolidate into big systems) has 
a much better record in every way. In the 
small school, juvenile delinquency is nil; and 
the actual percentage records of its students — 
in getting scholarships on merit; in college at- 
tendance; in passing college entrance examina- 
tions; in high grade levels at college — are bet- 
ter than Salem can boast. 

Teachers in the small school are not kept so 
busy with trivial duties that they have no time 
to nurture intellectual curiosity, courtesy, and 
other characteristics which make for better 
scholarship — and better citizenship. 
>:- K* re i'r >;- 

Time Will Tell 

The Salem story is far from finished; but 
facts and figures hitherto unknown have come 
out, and the public has been aroused from 
apathy. 

Time will tell whether parents will find it 
more expedient to go along with the profes- 
sional educationists and Save Our Schools, or 
start thinking for themselves and save their 
children. 



If you do not keep a permanent file of The Dan Smoot Report, please mail this copy to a friend who is 

interested in sound government. 



DAN SMOOT, 

P. O. Box 9611, Lakewood Station 

Dallas 14, Texas 

Please enter my subscription for (_ 

SMOOT REPORT. I enclose $ 



_years) (_ 



_; please bill me for. 



Rates: 


$10 for 


1 year 




$ 6 for 


six months 




$ 3 for three months 




$12 ^tst class mail 




$14 for 


air mail 




$18 for 


2 years 



_months) to THE DAN 



Print Name 



Street Address 



City and State 
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July 27, 1939 



Mr. H. Leslejp'^hilij^ 
Glen xnoore, Pennsylvania 

Dear Mr. Philips: 

I have received your letter dated July 21, 1959, 
with enclosure, and I am grateful for the generous remarks you 
made concerning my activities as Director of the FBI. Your 
confidence and support are indeed appreciated. ^, 

For your information, Mr. Howard D. Smoot 
served as a Special Agent of the FBI from March 23, 1942, < 

until he voluntarily resigned effective Jxme 15, 1951. ■ 

Sincerely yours, 

NOTE: H. Lesley Philips telephonically contacted the Bureau on 7-21-59, 
and asked to speak to the Director. He was referred to SA Neil H. Campbell, 
Crime Research Section. He advised he is mailing a copy of the "Dan Smoot 
Report" to the Bureau for any use we might find advantageous. Dan Smoot 
(Howard D. Smoot) is a former Agent, EOD 3-23-42, resigned 6-15-51, shortly 
after he was censured and placed on probation because of unfounded charges 
made against his SAC and his dereliction relative to advising the Bureau about 
certain information. He was not recommended favorably for reinstatement. 
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NEW PARTY RALLY 
TO BE H ELD IN C HICAGJP 

MORRISON HOTEL - OCT. 23-24 ^ 
Principal Speakers : 



Han Smoot^ 

Publisher and 




Dan Smoot, former adminis- 
trative assistant to. J, Edgar 
Hoover, had an outstanding car- 
eer in the F.B.I. which inclu- 
ded three and a half years in- 
vestigating Comiiiunism in the 
industrial midwest* 

Dan Snnoot reaches every 
week a radio and television 
audience estimated in excess of 
one million persons with his 
dear and compelling interpre- 
tation of the burning issues of 
the day, Mr. Smoot will be one 
of the featured speakers at the 
New Party Rally on Saturday 
night October 24th in the Con- 
stitution Room of the Morrison 
Hotel, Dan Smoot has come to 
the conclusion that America 
needs a new political party and 
diai^u^Lbe dae sul ^y ^ ti is 
talk at *the rally. 



American patriots some- 
times bemoan the fa ot th^tpr o- 
American commentators^ re 
not available on a national net- 
work, sponsored by national 
companies, Dan Smoot is spon- 
sored by a dog food manufac- 
turer (Dr. Ross Dog Food) of 
Los Angeles. Mr. D. a Lewis, 
Dan's sponsor, tells of the re- 
sults of sponsoring Dan Snwot's 
interpretation of issues facing 
America, when he states that 
some people go out and buy 
dogs and cats, become petown- 
ers for the first time, just so 
they can buy Dr. Ross Dog 
Food, in order that Dan's pro- 
gram can continue to be heardl 
The story is also told that 
increases in sales were noted 
after just eight weeks of spon- 
sorship of Dan's weekly tele- 
vision programs. 

The American people want to 
hear the Conservative side of 
the news, all we have to do is 
let the advertisers know about 
the success of Dan Smoot in 
selling Dog Food, and his ser- 
vices will soon be in demand by 
other advertisers. Come to the 
Ni?»f^***«W'Y RALLSLiMMpi^r 
Dan Smoot! 
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Editor: Dan Smoot was bom in 
Missouri. Toole his BA and MA 
at SMU in Dallas, Texas. He 
l^ed the faculty at Harvard as 
Teaching Fellow in English. In 
1942, he took 
leave of absence 
and joined the 
FBL For three 
and a half years, 
he worked ex- 
clusively on 
conununist i n - 
vestigations i n 
the mdustrial 
midwest. For 
two years fol^ 
lowing that, he 
,. „ was on FBI 

Mr. Smoot headquar t e r s 

staff in Washington, as an Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

After nine and a half years 
with the FBI he resigned to carry 
on his present type of work. 

It will be the policy of this paper 
to quote from the '*Dan Smoot Re- 
port. If you would like to read the 
full report and subscribe to the 
weekly "Dan Smoot Report*' rates 
are $10.00 a year. Write P.O. Box 
1305, Dallas, Texas. / 

Single copies of the ''Dan-^^moot 
ReDort*Vare 25 cents each. 
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On October 23, 1959, there was received at 
this office a special delivery letter dated 10/2c:/59, on 
the letterhead of "The Independent American newspaper, 
sicned b^; KENT H. COURTNEY, Publisher, 73114- Zimpel Street,^ 
New Orleans, Louisiana. COURTNEY stated that The Independent 
American" was sponsoring the Independent American t orum and 

New Party Rally, MorrJ f^on ■HQ.te.l^ Chicago.. .10/23 - ^4/59, and 

enclosed a "Statement of Principles" which he staged had been 
sent to a number of leading fugures in Hate Gruups and 
in which they were requested not to attend rhe two day 
affair. He suggested that Bureau Agents be assigned to 
"cover" the meetings "both for our own protection and the 
protection of the decent Americans" who want no part of the 
^Hate Fanatics". It was stated in the enclosea ' atateraent 
of Policy" that "The independent American" a National 
Conservative Political Action newspaper, was the 3-;ae sponsor 
of the Independent American Forum and the New Jrart-y Rally 
and that this statement was specifically published to 
make clear that persons associated with or representatives 
of organizations and publications which are engaged m Anti- 
Racial or Anti-Religious activities would not be wo j come. 
It continued that any racial or religious bi; ot vmo attempted 
to disrupt the meeting would be dealt with by 'olice and ^^ 
Hate - Mongers would not be permitted to "cra.«.n ":lj party. 
It was indicated therein that that statement w ;■: ''iBserdnated 
to select newspapers, the FBI, and lea 'err- r!; ,:: o^n-i 
"Hate" organizations. 

WILLIAM G. PINSLEY, Anti-Defamation U^Rrne, 
B-Nai B-Rlth, 3I4.3 South Dearborn Street, ChicaiTO, Illinois, . 
advised on 10/27/59, that he had learned .jthat coniinuni cations 
were in fact sent bv CO UiTNEY to approxJ.mately .-'- Hate Group ■ 
Personalities" throughout the country informing that they were 
not welcome at the above functions and would not be admitted. 
PINSLEY, as well as, the Chicago Police Department, Security 
Unit and Mrs. HELEN BA3IAN stated that several local persons" 
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affiliated vith "Hate" organizations such aa, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
DILLINO tnd Mrs. LYRL CIARK VAN HHWINO of the "We the Mothers" 
organization and JOSEPH BEATOARNAIS, Chicago Bombing Suspect, 
did attempt to attend these activities but that police officers 
stationed at entrances to rooms in the Morrison Hotel Where, 
the above activities were held prevented them from entering. 
According to Mrs. BA.BIAN, those Chicago people who were 
excluded were-exti-emoly angry a t_ «iA.t_ A^lpri , She furnished 
a copy of a letter obtained from Mrs. ELIZABETH DILLING 
addressed to KENT COURTNEY by JOHN G. CROMMELIN, Rear 
Admiral USN (retired), Wetumpka, Alabama, dated J-OAJ/^g. 
CROMMELIN acknowledged receipt of a letter from COURTNEY dated 
10/13/59, addressed to "Leaders of Known Hate Organizations 
snd compared COURTNEY with an unldentllied editor who had admltte- 
being a Communist. It was indicated that copies of 
CROMMELIN' 8 letter were designated for General GEORGE 
STRATEMBBfER, Hoaorable J. BRACKEN LEE, Dean CLARENCE E. MANION, 
Defense Committee, Daughters of the American Revolution and 
also: The EFP- BEE-EYE. 

In view of the delicate political situation 
involved, dlssimination of the attaobed i«fftm«tion la being 
left to the discretion of the Bureau. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 



Chicase. Illinois 



HATIOHAL GONVEMTIOK OP 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOKCC FREEDOM, 
INDEPENDENT AMERICAN FORUM, 
AND NEW PARTY RALLY^ 
MORRISON HOTH^ Chicago 
Illinoi»i, October 23 - 
2lip 1959 



By letter dated October 22, 1959, the Chicago 
Office of the Federal Bureau of Investigation was advised by 
Kent Gourtneyj New Orleans » Louisiana p publisher of 
"The Independent jtoerican" newspaper that th* publication 
was sponsoring an Indep^dent American Forum and New Party 
Rally at the Morrison Hotel, Ghicago, Illinois, October 23 - 
^, 1959. 

Activities on October 23p I959i- according to the 
October j, 1959* i*«ue of "Tbe Independent American'* and a 
program distributed by those organissati ens as fiirnished by 
confidential Informant CG T-1 who has furnished reWablo 
inf ormatL on in the past » consisted of a Natisnal Contention 
of taae National Committee for Economic Freedom from 9s 00 
aomo to 12 noon^^ a luncheon from noon to 2 Pomop and the 
Independent Amorican Forum fr^wa 2g30 p.mos> te 5 P*mos followddr 
by an Independent Amorioim F^riKsm banquet at 7 P«mo 



^'Si'i (>8f'fgt 
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October^ 21^^^ i95% was designated as ^^eu Part:f 
Rally Day** and activities l^JLtwlrig at 9s00 SL^itios included 
panel discussion^ addresses^ Ixmcheonf^ a political action 
seminar and reports from state leaders and concluded with 
a ^New Party Rally" beginning at 7s 00 PoiUo 

Featured on the program of the National Committee 
for Economic Freedom Convention were William Ho Wilbur, 
Convention Chairman j Xllli^s E^ Stone^ National Cfcairsians 
Frank Plick^ General Chairman j Arthur Conrad^, Chairman of 
the American Heritage Foundation j Tom Anderson 5, Publisher 
of ^Farm and Ranch" magazine^ Nashville, Tennessee j Dan 
Hanson, Cattleman^ Hsjcee^ Wy^ningj Ernest E, Anthony^, Mo 
Dop Fort Worthy Texas; Thomas Parker , M«Doi, South Carolina^ 
JoWo Clise^ Seattle, Washington? Oeorge Bo Fowler ^^ HoJ^yoke, 
Massachusetts s Philip Mo l^cKofti^ai^ Latrobe^, Jfemsylvaniaj 
Robert E« Nesmith, Houston, Texasj AoG. Heinsohn^, Jroj> 
Sevierville, Tennesseei Mrs, Polly Ruhtenberg, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado* 

Featured on the program of the Independent 
American Forum were JoCo Laney, Alabama^ Local Chairman of 
Brotherhood of Locoxaotive Engineers, L & N Railway; 
Rob«f)?t liO'te. Box Mahuf actiirer^ 4 Wichita, Kansas| William 
Taylor Ha2»3*i#o«, Alabama^ president of National Right to 
Work Committee I Wells T* Lovett^^ Attorney^ OwensborOi^' 
K en tacky s Kent Courtney ^^ General Chairman | Clayton Rand^ 
Mississippi^, Hxamorist^^ Master^ of Oeremosaiesi Robert Welch, 
Belmont^ Massachusetts, Publisher of ''American Opinion*^ a^fd 
miiSam Fo Bt^^l?l0Tp Jro, Bditor of ^^tioftal Rf^ltw?^* / 

Featured in ^New Party Rally Day*^ activities 
were Jo Clifford Simpson, Motmt Yemons Ohio, Vice«Chairman 
of Independent Farmers of Ohio^ Ethan Stangiand, Albion, 
Indiana, President of Independent Farmer a of Indiana, 
Incorporated, and Chairman of the National Council of Farmers 
for Americas Ralph Ac Shinaberry, Hudson, Michigan, President 
of the Independent Farmers of Michigan j John Donaldson, 
New London, Ohio, Independent Farmers of Ohio| Vincent 
Richmond, MarcelluSs Michigan^ Bryton Barron, Author of 
^Inside the State Department*^ 5 Revilo P« Oliver, Professor 
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of Classics, University of Illinois j Kent Courtney; Torn 
Anderson; Doctor Medf or d' Evans, Secretary and Chairman of 
the Organization and Strategy Committee, States Right|f 
Party of Loui^^lana; David Mo Molthrop, Washington DoC;, 
Executive Secretary, National Committee on State Sovereignty; 
Ji, Bracken Lee, former governor of Utah, National Chairman 

Iof For America and publisher of "The American Statesman"; 
Dan Smoot, former Federal Bureau of Investigation agent and 
"administrative assistant to J* Edgar Hoover", nationally 
known radio and television news anaTyst* 

It was reported by CG T-1 ind CG ^-2, anothei^ agency 
which conducts security type investigatiors in the Chicago Area, 
that the above speakers concerned themselves with allegations 
that programs and objectivefi of the Democratic and Republican 
parties are identical and that this country needs a new political 
conservative party which will be representative of the 
majority of the people and restore the two party system; 
advocated abolishment of income tax, elimination of 
, socialism in the government, an increased offensive 
against Communism in this country, abolishment of foreign 
aid, divil protection of United States servicemen overseas, 
reduction of the national debt and return of many Pedei^al 
powers to the several sbates* At the New Party Rally, 
October 2ii-, 19^9, Kent Courtney stated that a new political 
party had been formed and tliat it is their intent to 
place candidates on the ballot in as many as 30 states 
if the nominating petitions can be processed in time* The 
rally was concluded with an announcement by Courtney that 
all expenses of the two day affair were paid for by 
subscribers to "The Independent American newspaper, but that 
there will be similar New Party Rallies so that other 
branches may be formed in other parts of the country ai^d 
he called for donations * It was estimated by CG T-2 tljat 
approximately I4.OO persons attended the rally* 
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